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McCord Addresses 
Opening Convocation 


Calls on Church to Rediscover the 
Reality of Her Militant Character 


The traditional Convocation, opening 
the 150th academic year at Princeton 
Seminary, was characteristic of an aca- 
demic and spirit-minded community in 
which an academic procession is found 
within the context of a worship service 
and an address comprises both the 
analytic interest of a lecture and the 
challenge of a sermon. 

At the beginning of the sesquicenten- 
nial year, with its promises of many re- 
flections on the past, Dr. McCord urged 
the Seminary not only to look backwards, 
but also “to participate in the same mis- 

(Continued on page 2) 


West Will Address 


Koinonia Thursday 


Charles C. West, Associate Professor 
of Christian Ethics, will address the 
October meeting of Koinonia in the 
Stevenson Lounge Thursday at 8:00 p.m. 
His topic will be “The Problems and 
Challenges of Secularization.” 

West was director of the Ecumenical 
Institute in Bossey, Switzerland. His sub- 
ject is one of the major areas of research 
with which he has been concerned at 
Bossey. 

Koinonia is a fellowship of doctoral 
candidates and faculty members, organ- 
ized eighteen years ago to allow for the 
exchange of ideas across departmental 
lines. 

The leadership of Koinonia is in the 
hands of five doctoral candidates repre- 
senting each of the major fields: John 
H. Hayes, Gerald L. Borchert, (Coordi- 
nating Secretary), Henry A. Way, Jr, 
Douglas S. Bax, and James E. Wallace. 
New Doctoral students are particularly 
urged to attend. 





Twelve New Appointments Cited 
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Friends Lecture Series 


“To deepen our understanding of our 
Faith and to better equip us as Christians 
to meet the problems of our day” is 
the stated theme and purpose of the 
first Annual Lecture Series to be spon- 
sored by the Friends of Princeton Sem- 
inary, beginning Saturday morning in 
the Campus Center Auditorium. The 
meeting will convene at 10:30 a.m. after 
which Seward Hiltner, Professor of 
Theology and Personality, will discuss 
the question: “Is This an Age of 
Anxiety?” 

On October 14, Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, 
Professor of Systematic Theology, will 
present the theme: “Art and Theology 
in a Revolutionary Age.” And on No- 
vember 4, Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, 
Dean of the Seminary and Professor of 
Pastoral Theology, will present a lecture 
entitled “The Christian Concept of a 
Mature Personality in a Time of Chang- 
ing Images.” 


Faculty and Staff 


Twelve new members of the faculty 
and administration will be serving at the 
Seminary this fall, according to President 
Jas. I. McCord. 

Recent appointments are James Barr, 
to the William Henry Green Chair of 
Old Testament Literature; Hermann 
Morse, to the position of Director of 
Field Education; Miss Freda Gardner, 
Assistant Professor of Christian Educa- 
tion; and Sidney D. Crane, Lynn B. 
Hinds, James N. Lapsley and Cullen I. 
K. Story to be instructors in English 
Bible, Speech, Pastoral Theology and 
New Testament respectively. 

Appointed earlier were Seward Hilt- 
ner, Professor of Theology and Person- 
ality; Paul E. Scherer, Visiting Profes- 
sor of Homiletics; Charles C. West, 
Associate Professor of Christian Ethics; 
Roy Pfautch, Assistant to the President; 
and Miss Nancy L. Harris, Secretary for 
the Sesquicentennial observance. 


James Barr 


Professor in Old Testament 
since 1955. has held the chair of Old 
Testament Literature and Theology in 


(Continued on page 3) 





Positions Available 
on Seminarian Staff 


During the summer a number of 
vacancies occurred on the staff of The 
Seminarian, and applications are now 
being received for the remunerative 
positions of circulation manager, and sec- 
retary. Those interested in these vacan- 
cies may submit their applications in 
writing, listing educational background, 
experience, and other information which 
may be of interest to the Editorial 
Board. Applications may be submitted 
to the editor or delivered to The Sem- 
imarian Office at 109 Hodge Hall. 
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Called of God 


Among the questions raised at the start of each school year are several 
that are immensely important. They ask: Why are we here? What do we 
have in common with the five or six hundred other people who are gathered 
together with us? Or to put the problem in another form—What 1s the 
goal of Princeton Seminary? These questions are difficult, but they do have 
answers. And it is highly appropriate that we seek these answers in the 
Word of God. 


In the Old Testament there are accounts of men who have been used by 
God for his purpose of communing with mankind. These men were not 
alike. Abraham was a chief among Bedouins, and God called him to found 
a nation. Moses was a Prince of Egypt, and God revealed himself to Moses. 
Isaiah was an aristocrat. Ezekiel was a captive. And so on. All of these 
men were different. But if they were different in backgrounds, they were 
even more varied in response. In Hebrews Abraham’s response is described 
as one of faith. Moses reacted to God’s call in fear and timidity. Isaiah re- 
plied in humility—in~recognition of his sin. Ezekiel maintained that he 
“went in bitterness, in the heat of [his] spirit.” But in spite of all these dif- 
ferences, these men had one great experience in common. They had all ex- 
perienced a call from God and were united in a desire and compulsion to 
serve him. 


Now if the application is at all valid for the Seminary community, the unity 
to be found here will not be in our backgrounds, individual ability, or the 
particular area of work which will claim our attention throughout life. Our 
unity is to be found—and must be found—in our awareness of and response 
to the calling of God. 

This is highly significant in at least three respects. In the first place it 
will guard us from expecting the Seminary to be something it is not—a 
gathering of humanitarians, a select intellectual community, even a group 
of students united in the pursuit of a single occupation. For us the Seminary 
will be what it is—a community of those whose lives have experienced the 
overshadowing of God. Secondly, the awareness of a common experience 
in the calling of God can lead us to the ultimate pursuit of the author of 
that call as we find him in the written Word and in the person of his son 
Jesus Christ. This endeavor is at the heart of our studies. And finally, as 
the presence of God is made known to us, we will find ourselves united in 
a common desire to communicate that presence to the world. 


These are great vistas for prophetic eyes, but they begin in simple fact. 
God has called us. He is a great God. And it is a great calling. 


Tennent Hall Suppers 


It is always with pleasure that students living on the Seminary campus 
note progress in the direction of community life. This is especially true when 
the event shows as much imagination as was shown by the Administration’s 
decision to locate Sunday night suppers in the lounge of Tennent Hall. 


To those who have experienced the extreme of formal and gloomy. din- 
ing in a nearly empty refectory the announcement of these suppers will 
come as a welcome surprise. It answers an important need for a channel of 
communication between the faculty and students. 


The outstanding attendance and overwhelming approval of last Sunday’s 
supper by those present should come as a vote of encouragement to the 
originators of the experiment. But it is still an experiment, and it needs uni- 
versal support. Thus far the faculty have been foremost in their desire to 
attend. We may hope to see that interest matched and excelled by the Sem- 
inary community at large. 


The Seminarian 
Published afternoon during the 
academic year y the Princeton’ Theological 
Seminary. Editorial offices, 109 Hodge Hall, 
WAlnu: 1-869C. The opinions expressed herein 
are those of the individua! contributors and do 
no? necessarily represent the views of tha 
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Seminary administration or the Editorial Board. 
Staff: James M. Boice, editor-in-chief; 
Downing, associate editor. 


Barry H. 








McCord’s Address 
(Continued from page 1) 
sion which claimed the allegiance and 
the dedication of our fathers.” The ex- 
istential element of participation and 
involvement loomed large throughout 


the President’s analysis of the mission 
of the Church. FUSE 


Horizontal Dimension 
Dr. McCord *#ee“6ttr dimensions in 


the Church’s mission to a world which 
has had the Gospel planted~in every 
corner but which seems to be increas- 
ingly alien to the spirit of that Gospel. 
The first of these is horizontal, the ex- 
tension of the Body of Christ. In this 
task, technological revolution and the 
de-humanization of human labor have 
presented problems to which the Church 
must discover and assert her relevancy. 


Vertical Dimension 


Such a mission presupposes the deep- 
ening of the Church, for the second 
dimension of her mission is vertical. 
Deploring the trivial character of the 
Church’s pronouncements and the sub- 
Christian criteria which order the Church 
as if it were a business community, Dr. 
McCord called for earnest discipline— 
what Dr. Proeless termed the “procla- 
mation of a broadened and enlightened 
puritanism.” 


Theological Dimension 


The third dimension of the Church’s 
mission is theological. She must rewrite 
her theology in a language compatible 
with her thought and experience so that 
she may be edified, knowing the full 
ramifications of the Christian faith, and 
so that she may have a frame of reference 
from which to recognize error. 


Ecumenical Dimension 

The Church’s present mission also has 
an ecumenical aspect, simply because 
the mission has to do with the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Pronouncing a mora- 
torium on merely cooperative Christian- 
ity, a “cheap and easy-going response to 
the prayer that the Church may be one,” 
Dr. McCord challenged the Church to 
risk her institutions and strive at all 
costs to make this the “Age of the 
Spirit” and to let the Holy Spirit—no 
longer institutions—be truly responsible 
for the church’s life. 
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New Appointments 
(Continued from page 1) 
the University of Edinburgh. He com- 
pleted his Bachelor of Divinity degree 
at Edinburgh before going to Israel in 
1951 to be minister of the Church of 
Scotland parish at Tiberias in Galilee. 
Barr also served as Professor of New 
Testament Language and Exegesis at 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada. 
He has authored The Semantics of 
Biblical Language and Biblical Words 
for Time. 
Hermann Morse 

Director of Field Education 
special consultant to the Council on 
Theological Education of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the US.A., is 
the author of Social Survey in Town and 
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Professor Hiltner 


Country Areas. He is a graduate of Alma 
College in Michigan and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. 


Freda Gardner 


Assistant Professor of 
Christian Education 
a graduate of the Presbyterian School 
of Christian Education in Richmond, 
Va., with the degree of Master of Relig- 
ious Education, has been Director of 
Christian Education at the Crescent Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, for the past four years. 


Seward Hiltner 

Professor of Theology and Personality 

was Professor of Pastoral Theology 
and Chairman of the Field of Religion 
and Personality at the University of 
Chicago. After graduating from Lafa- 
yette College, he attained his Ph.D. 
degree from Chicago University. Hiltner 
has served as executive secretary of the 
Department of Pastoral Services of the 
Commission on Religion and Health 
and the Commission on Ministry of In- 
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stitutions of the Federal Council of 
Churches. His guest lecture engagements 
include Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, Yale Divinity School, and 
Menninger School of Psychiatry. Hiltner 
has authored: Pastoral Counseling, Self- 
Understanding, The Counselor in Coun- 
seling, Sex and the Christian Life, Pre- 
face to Pastoral Theology and The Chris- 
tian Shepherd. 


Paul Scherer 
Visiting Professor of Homiletics 
After completing one year as visiting 
professor at Union Theological Seminary 
in Virginia, Paul Scherer was called to 
Princeton. He had previously served for 
fourteen years at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. From 1920 to 
1945 he was minister of Holy Trinity 


Church in New York. 


‘Charles C. West 


Associate Professor of Christian Ethics 

is a graduate of Columbia College 
and Union Theological Seminary in New 
York; he earned his Ph.D. degree at Yale 
University. After missionary work in 
China, West acted as associate director 
of the Ecumenical Institute at Chateau 
de Bossey, Switzerland. He has also 
served in the Gossner Mission to indus- 
trial workers at Mainz-Kastel, Germany. 
Among his publications are: Christian 
Witness in Communist China, Commu- 
nism and the Theologians and Outside 
the Camp. 


% 


Roy Pfautch 
Assistant to the President 
Roy Pfautch, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, earned his B.A. degree at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis and his 
B.D. degree from Princeton. In 1958 
and 1960 Pfautch served as the cam- 
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paign manager for _ Representative 
Thomas B. Curtiss (R.Mo.) in the Con- 
gressman’s successful bids for re-election. 
Nancy L. Harris 
Secretary for the Sesquicentennial 
is a graduate of the Seminary, and 
received her B.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 
Sidney D. Crane 
Instruction in English Bible 
graduated from Davidson College and 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
and has served as a pastor and a Chap- 
lain with the U.S. Army. In 1948 he 
became acting director of the West- 
minster Foundation of Philadelphi 
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Assistant Professor West 
Lynn B. Hinds 
Instructor in Speech 

will serve in the speech department 
after serving in a similar capacity at the 
Baptist Institute in Bryn Mawr, Pa. In 
(Continued on page 4) 








A Welcome from the President 


Let me extend a most cordial welcome to you who are joining the Princeton 
Seminary community for the first time. Already names and faces are becoming 
familiar as we have met and have begun the dialogue which is the essence of theo- 
logical education. May you find in Princeton the resources for growth and stimula- 
tion as you seek to lay a solid foundation for whatever service into which you 
are called. 

To those of you who have come from abroad a very special word of welcome 
is given. Your presence will be a constant reminder of the universality of the 
Gospel and of the mutuality of all believers. 

Together we are beginning a year of rich promise. Jt will be a time in which 
through the Sesquicentennial celebration our heritage will be re-realized as we 
become part of a living tradition. New curricular patterns will take shape, new 
areas of theological concern will be explored, and several new professors, already 
with distinguished careers, will begin their work among us. 

And this is a welcome to a community beyond the Seminary campus as well as 
on it. Let me urge you to make use of all the resources provided by this com- 
munity through the University, the Institute for Advanced Study, and the various 
cultural and religious organizations. 

Finally, let me remind you that our ministries have already begun when we 
enter Seminary. We should be committed and involved Christians, obedient to God’s 
action toward us in Jesus Christ and involved in that action wherever it is to 
be found. JAs. I. McCornp, President 
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New Appointments 
(Continued from page 3) 


1958 he graduated from the University 
of Akron and later received his M.A. 
degree in Speech from Temple Univer- 
sity. He is a graduate of Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 


Cullen I. K. Story 
Instructor in New Testament 

had served both the Board of Na- 
tional Missions and the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church before coming to the Seminary 
in 1960 to pursue graduate study. He 
earned master’s degrees from Dallas 
Theological Seminary and John Hopkins 
University. From 1947 to 1952 and again 
from 1954 to 1957 he served in Lebanon 
under the board of Foreign Missions. 


James M. Lapsley 
Instructor in Pastoral Theology 

received his Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Chicago. A graduate of 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
he has also earned his B.A. degree from 
Southwestern University at Memphis. 
Lapsley has served as a pastor and dur- 
ing the 1960-61 academic year studied 
as a Danforth Fellow in the Department 
of Religion and Psychiatry of the Men- 
ninger Foundation of Topeka, Kansas. 


Hedda Gabler Cancelled 
at McCarter Theater 


The New York Management of Hedda 
Gabler has cancelled its nation-wide tour, 
which was scheduled to reach McCarter 
October Sth for one performance only, 
to the immense regret of those on the 
Seminary campus who were looking for- 
ward to observing one of the finest but 
seldom performed of Ibsen’s plays. In 
consequence Irish born Micheal Mac- 
Liammoir wili present as the opening 
performance his Broadway program The 
Importance of Being Oscar. It is sched- 
uled for Monday, October 9th. 

The Importance of Being Oscar is a 
dramatic presentation of Oscar Wilde’s 
writings, letters and conversations, in- 
terpreted and enacted by the noted Irish 
actor and dramatist who has been a giant 
figure in Irish theatre since 1928. when 
he founded and directed the famed Gate 
Theatre in Dublin. He has compiled the 
material of the present production to 
trace in Wilde’s own words the play- 
wright’s story, from youthful excess to 
unrivalled acclaim on the London stage, 
and ending in scandal, jail, and_ self- 
imposed exile. 

The Importance of Being Oscar will 
be followed by McCarter’s own Fall 
Drama Season, consisting of Shaw’s 
Saint Joan and Androcles and the Lion 
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The 


Saturday, September 30 





10:30 a.m. Friends of Princeton Semi- 
nary, Fall Lecture Series, 
Campus Center Auditorium 

2:00 p.m. Student Wives Fellowship 
Tea, Campus Center Ver- 
anda 

5:00 p.m. Friends of Princeton After- 
Game Tea, Campus Center 
Lounge 


Sunday, October 1 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel 
Dean Ernest Gordon 


Monday, October 2 


6:00 p.m. Student Council Meeting, 
Small Dining Room 


Tuesday, October 3 


1:00 p.m. Middler Class Meeting, 
Campus Center Auditorium 

7:15 p.m. University Band Rehearsal, 
Campus Center Auditorium 

7:15 pm. Merlin Theatre Tryouts, 
Stuart Hall 


Wednesday, October 4 


2:00 p.m. Theology Department Meet- 
ing, Room 201, Speer Library 
:00 p.m. History Department Meet- 


Service, 


to 


Week Ahead 
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ing, Room 203, Speer Library 

:20 p.m. Vocational Testing, Stuart 
Hall 

3:00 p.m. Practical Department Meet- 
ing, Board Room, Speer Li- 
brary 

:30 p.m. All Campus Picnic 


Thursday, October 5 


10:00 a.m. McCarter Theatre, 
to Center Auditorium 
6:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. Koinonia, Dr. Charles West, 
Stevenson Lounge 


Friday, October 6 


10:00 am. McCarter Theatre, Campus 
to Center Auditorium 
6:00 p.m. 


Saturday, October 7 


9:00 a.m. Postponed and Re-examina- 
tions, Stuart Hall, Room 1 


Sunday, October 8 


11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Rev. John Oliver Nei- 
son, Director of Religious 
Field Work and Professor of 
Christian Vocation, Yale 
Divinity School 


IO 


nN 


Campus 





; Hedda Gabler 


and Our Town by Thorton Wilder, fol- 
lowed by three Wilder one-act plays. 
These four productions will open Oct- 
cber 14th and run until November 18th. 
For exact dates and reservations one may 
write to Box 526, Princeton or call 
WA _ 1-8700. 

These presentations are a fine oppor- 
tunity for those interested in good drama 
and should present—at the least—a break 
from the more tedious routine of study. 


Senior Fellowships 


All those desiring to become a can- 
didate for a Senior Fellowship should 
give notice of their intention to the 
Dean by October 15, 1961. Conditions 
for competition—described at length 
on pages 107-108 of the current Cata- 
logue—include reference to residence, 
grade average. and course of study. In 
brief, they state that a candidate must 
be 1) a senior who was in residence 
in the Seminary as a Middler, 2) in the 
first or second rank listing during the 
Middler year, and he must 3) have 
taken six hours of electives in the field 
in which he seeks a Fellowship. 


Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowships 1962-63 


Students who are interested in College 
or University teaching and who wish 
to apply for a Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
ship for 1962-63 should consult with 
the Dean about qualifications, stipula- 
tions and procedure early in October. 

All nominations must be in the hands 
of the Regional Chairman no later than 
October 31, 1961. Interested applicants 
may also consult with Dr. Whitney 
Oates, Firestone Library, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


Opening Tea Announced 
By Wives’ Fellowship 


A year of new and exciting activities 
for the Wives’ Fellowship opens Satur- 
day with a welcoming Tea at the Campus 
Center Veranda. It is scheduled for 2:00 
p.m. and both student and faculty wives 
are invited to attend. 

Hostesses for the event will be the 
President of the Fellowship, Mrs. John 
C. Zimmerman of Lawrenceville, and the 
chairman of the tea, Mrs. Harlan L. 
Gilliland. Supporting the group as ad- 
visor for the year is Mrs. Jas. I. McCord. 
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Teaching Machines Introduced 
To Field of Elementary Hebrew 


The newly appointed professor, “Didak 501,” has over one hundred and eighty 
students enrolled in its course in elementary Hebrew, and its twelve personalities 
meet in fifteen sections three times a week in the basement of Stuart Hall. 

Through the use of the new teaching machines the “time spent by beginning stu- 
dents in learning Hebrew will be reduced by 40%,” according to Philip C. Ham- 
mond, assistant professor in Old Testament. (Continued on page 4) 


‘. 


Assistant Profes- 
sor Hammond of 
the Old Testament 
department demon- 
strates one of the 
twelve new Skinner 
teaching machines 
being used in the 
course im elementary 
Hebrew to onlook- 
ing faculty mem- 
bers, Barrois, Lane 


and James Smylie. 








| Harpsichord Concert 
_ Slated for Tuesday 


Isabelle Nef, noted Swiss harpsichord- 
jist, will present a concert of seventeenth 
jand eighteenth century music in the 
f ‘Campus Center auditorium at 8:00 p.m., 
Tuesday, October 10. 
| Miss Nef is a graduate of the Geneva 
| COnservatory of music and has appeared 
‘in concert with Wanda Landowska, play- 
| ing works for two and three harpsichords 
| by Bach. 

The program includes two Bach 
/ works: “Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue” 
jand “English Suite in G Minor.” Also 
jon the program are Purcell’s “Alle- 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Motet Choir to Meet in 
Miller Chapel Tuesday 


The first meeting of the Motet Choir 
will be held on Tuesday, October 10, at 
5:15 p.m. in Miller Chapel. All mem- 
bers of the seminary family interested 
in this phase of the music program of the 
seminary are invited to be present. This 
mixed choir is under the direction of 
Mrs. Janice Harsanyi. 

The Motet Choir is one of the young- 
est groups on the seminary campus. It 
was formed last year by Mrs. Harsanyi. 
This a cappella group is able to make use 
of many of the Bach chorales and earlier 
anthems of the church written for the 
mixed chorus. 


Macleod Appointed 


Homiletics Professor 


Donald Macleod, a member of the 
seminary faculty since 1947, has been 
named Professor of Homiletics, Presi- 
dent James I. McCord has announced. 

Macleod came to Princeton in 1945, 
engaged in graduate study for two 
years and served as a teaching fellow for 
a year before being appointed an assistant 
professor. He had previously been a 
teaching fellow in Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


M.A. from Dalhousie 


He received his B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from Dalhousie University before enter- 
ing Pine Hill Divinity Hall where he 
acquired his B.D. degree in 1938. Con- 
tinuing his academic training by earn- 

(Continued on page 3) 





Brothers Karamazov 
To Launeh Film Series 


Friday the thirteenth is the lucky day, 
the opening of the Friday Night Film 
Series for 1961-62. This year the social 
committee is featuring four excellent 
quality films: The Brothers Karamazov, 
The Diary of Anne Frank, Man in the 
Gray Flannel Suit and Blackboard Jungle. 

Individual tickets can be purchased at 
the door for a quarter per person, but a 
special offer is being made on season 
tickets. A season ticket for one dollar 
will admit one couple to all four films, a 
saving of one dollar to those who bring 
dates or their wives. 

As a result of their efforts the social 
committee has provided a convenient and 
inexpensive way to liven up a dreary 
weekend while enjoying the highest 
quality of film entertainment. 

Season tickets may be purchased from 


the social committee chairman, Rims 
Barber. 
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On Communicating the Gospel 


Students preparing for today’s ministry, like Christians of all ages, are 
involved in two significant struggles—to achieve a deeper and more realistic 
understanding of the Christian faith and to develop the means for com- 
municating that understanding to the world. Unfortunately, the latter 
of these tasks is often forgotten or is conceived as being comprehended 
in the first. 


The basis of this problem would seem to be a widespread assumption 
that if the terms used in our discussions have become meaningful to us, 
they will inevitably convey our thought to those who read or who hear 
our presentation of them. As a result the sermon is far too frequent 
which ranges the entire complex of “estrangements,’ “paradoxes” and 
“leaps of faith” and yet—to the normal listener—fails to convey any 
understanding of or insight into the story of God’s remarkable action 
toward us through Jesus Christ. 


It is always easier to present a problem than to outline the steps to 
its solution, of course, but several suggestions may be cited nonetheless. 
In the first place, we must always bear in mind that the study in which 
we engage is never an end in itself. It is—and must always be—a means 
to a vital and more contemporary presentation of the gospel. In the 
second place, we can train ourselves to be aware of those means by 
which men with whom we come in contact have learned to communicate, 
whether we find this guidance in our books or in the preaching which 
is going on about us. And finally, we can participate ourselves in the 
unceasing proclamation of the faith. In this respect we are fortunate to 
have the facilities of the seminary at our disposal—-with its opportunities 
for writing, counseling and preaching, both on campus and elsewhere 
through the program of the field work department—and to have the 
promise of our Lord, who when he:commissioned his own disciples 
promised, “Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 








Mission of a Seminary Class 


The following editorial was originally written for a con- 
test sponsored last year by the officers of the junior class, and 
it has been printed here with the permission of L. Blaine 
Libbey, the author. 

A seminary class should see itself as a fellowship of men and women 
committed to preparing themselves for Christian service and leadership. 
As such, it should strive to aid and sustain its members in its declared 
task while also being responsive to the opportunities for service and leader- 
ship available during the years at the seminary. This amounts to a ministry 
to each other and to those the class is privileged to reach. 


Such a class is not an artificial academic association. It is responding 
in love to a call already heard and which elicits a response in gratitude 
for the grace of God that has called and sustained each of us. Christian 
service and leadership cannot be prepared for just as a future activity. 
In order to have a vital, Christian response, each class member must 
participate in this activity as the present fellowship gives opportunity. 


This concern will evidence itself in a positive, constructive membership 
in the larger seminary community and in a seeking to witness to and 
serve the world, while being faithful servants of our various gifts. In 
this context, our academic pursuits will be engaged in a healthy, Christian 
attitude of upbuilding the members of the body of Christ, not just indi- 
vidual achievement divorced from its fruits. 
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academic year by the Princeton Theological 
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are those of the individual contributors and 
do not necessarily represent the views of the 
seminary administration or the editorial board. 
Staff: James M. Boice, editor-in-chief; Barry 
H. Downing and Hart M. Nelsen, associate editors. 








“Grace Before Meat” 
Dear Sir, 


Charles Lamb introduced us to Shake- 
speare when we were kids and to 
“roast pig’ when we were high school 
essayists. At this stage along life’s way 
every seminarian ought to appreciate 
Lamb’s comments on “Grace Before 
Meat” which appear in his incomparable 
The Essays of Elia. In this essay he gives 
instructions on how man should express 
his thanksgiving. While this is a rec- 
ommended reading for all, it should be 
on the required list for those who have 
the responsibility of asking the blessing 
at the Student Center. There are, of 
course, as many stances in saying grace 
before meat as there are those who per- 
form this task. Leaning on Lamb for in- 
sight I would like to suggest respectfully 
several stances, among others, which 
should be avoided. 

1. A student may attempt to appease 
a hungry God in whose presence he is 
about to satisfy the desires of his flesh. 
He addresses God, not with an appella- 
tion commensurate with humble praise, 
but by all the most awe-inspiring titles 
gleaned from all the prayers in all the 
anthologies which were still in the li- 
brary when be began to collect prayer- 
thoughts for his dining room ordeal. He 
does this in such a way that fear rather 
than simple gratitude is the gross re- 
sult of his efforts. 

2. Occasionally, a student may feel 
guilty, particularly in the presence of the 
caterer’s lavish best served on some high- 
day or holiday. Grace by such a sensitive 
person usually becomes a jeremiad about 
the fat and fatuous American whose af- 
fluence stands in stark contrast with the 
poverty stricken throughout the world. 
After purging the soul with sentiments 
often worthy of a prophet, the student 
might be expected to the leave Campus 
Center for a fast. But no! The “heats 
of epicurism” burn out the remnant of 
guilt, and he pulls up his chair to enjoy 
his repast to the utmost. As Lamb 
writes perceptively, “to be thankful for 
what we grasp exceeding our proportion” 
is to add hypocrisy to injustice. 

3. Sometimes the student is overflow- 
ing and gives thanks profusely. He 
counts many blessings, “names them one 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Macleod Appointed Professor 


(Continued from page 1) 

ing a Th.D. degree from the University 
of Toronto in 1947, Macleod was also 
awarded a fellowship in 1958 by the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools which sponsored him in six 
months of research in England and Scot- 
land. 


Pastoral Experience 


As a pastor Macleod served in the 
First United Church of Louisburg, Nova 
Scotia and the Bloor Street Church of 
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Professor Macleod 


Preaching engagements have 
included the university chapels at Prince- 
ton and Rutgers, the Chicago Sunday 


Evening Club, the American Preacher 
| series in Toronto, Chautauqua Evan- 
| gelist, Wellington Church (Glasgow) 
}and National 
| Washington, D. C. 


Presbyterian Church, 

Macleod has spoken at eight of the 
Institutes of Theology at the seminary, 
as well as lecturing on preaching at Get- 
‘tysburg Seminary, Hampton Institute 
and Union Seminary, Richmond, Va. He 
also delivered the Crozer Lectures at 


| Crozer Seminary, Chester, Pa. 























Diverse Associations 


His associations include the Church 


Service Society of America, the American - 


Association of Professors in Practical 
‘Fields and the Commission on Worship 
of the National Council of Churches; 
he is chairman of the Capital Church 
Committee of the United Presbyterian 
Synod of New Jersey. 

Publications of Macleod include Here 
‘Is My-Method and Word and Sacrament. 
He is editor of the Princeton Seminary 
‘Bulletin. Included in his family is a 
wife, two daughters and two sons. 
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Hiltner—‘‘An Age of Anxiety” 


Speaking on the question “Is This An 
Age of Anxiety?”. at last Saturday’s 
meeting of the Friends of Princeton 
Seminary, Dr. Seward Hiltner attempted 
to give a basic understanding of the term 
“anxiety” by pursuing an investigation 
of the historical background of this term 
and of the meaning of the concept in 
Christian thought. 

Hiltner stated that the term was first 
used biblically in the RSV version in the 
parable of the rich fool and that the term 
as used here means more than restless- 
ness; it is a pathological symptom and 
as such is bad. In modern theology the 
term has had great usage since the time 
of Kierkegaard to whom it was an in- 
evitable fact of life. To Kierkegaard a 
person experiences anxiety when he 
comes out of “dreaming innocence”’ in- 
to a life of decisions. To Kierkegaard 
anxiety is inevitable. 

In the field of scientific investigation 
Sigmund Freud was the first to work 
with anxiety. His investigation devel- 
oped the famous “alarm theory” which 
states that anxiety is a result of the ego’s 
attempts to integrate the personality. It 
acts for the self-preservation of the per- 
son. “I am astonished that no matter 
how alienated a person is the signal goes 
on,” Hiltner said in commenting on his 
own observation of this phenomenon 
within the person. “No matter how 
much the person distorts the signal, it 
continues.” 

Continuing this practical line of 
thought, Hiltner stated that it is not true 
that sick people have anxiety and normal 
people have fears but no anxiety, as is 





frequently believed. All human beings 
have both fears and anxieties, but ani- 
mals are only capable of having fear 
since only they can immediately identify 
a danger. 

Scientific work has made three main 
contributions to the understanding of 
anxiety, Hiltner continued. First Freud 
stated that anxiety is an alarm or signal 
system. Secondly, scientific work has 
given us much data on details of the 
pathology of wrong responses. And 
finally, we have begun to get some light 
on why one person reacts better to the 
anxiety signal than another. 

From the area of Christian thought 
the student of “anxiety” can also have a 
basic understanding of the term. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr has stated that man’s great 
temptation is to confront the business 
that he is neither an animal nor an angel. 
In this sense man is in between. 

If this is true we can then understand 
anxiety as a mark of man’s being in an 
in between situation. The rich fool in 
Luke thought he would have a trans- 
world security. He jumped from a feel- 
ing of panic into a symptom of idolatrous 
security in order that he would not have 
to face the panic found in the very na- 
ture of his freedom. 

In concluding his remarks, Hiltner 
stated that we live in a world of all kinds 
of signals, most of which are akin to 
the pathological responses of individuals. 
In the church we can be tempted to re- 
treat into the certainty of God and thus 
avoid reality. This is not the nature of 
the faith. The Christian needs to con- 
front reality with seriousness. 





Essay Contest Listed 
for Judging in 1962 


A Swedenborg Essay contest will be 
conducted for seminary and university 
students according to a recent announce- 
ment by Dean Elmer G. Homrighausen. 


The three prizes range from $100 to 
$300 for the winning essays which are re- 
stricted to two or three thousands words 
in length. Judges for the contest will be 
chosen from the seminary faculty. 


The Swedenborg people will require 
that a minimum of 6 essays must be en- 
tered in order to make the contest valid. 
Literary materials and the theme of the 
essay will be furnished at a later date. 


It will be permissible for students to 
write this paper in conjunction with a 
course in history or society during this 
academic year to meet the contest dead- 
line of September 1962. 


Wives to Hear 
Douglas Wednesday 


William Douglas from the school of 
theology at Boston University will be 
the guest speaker at the meeting of the 
Seminary Wives Fellowship Wednesday 
evening atc 8:00 p.m. in the Campus 
Center Auditorium to which the entire 
community is invited. 

“Ingrown Husbands and Outgrown 
Wives—Pitfalls of the Married Ministry” 
will be the topic as Douglas discusses 
the tendency of the minister-husband to 
become so preoccupied with church af- 
fairs that he neglects his wife and 
family, and with the wife’s problems in 
finding personal fulfillment. 

Douglas is assistant professor of psy- 
chology of religion at Boston University 
and is involved with the Educational 
Testing Service study of ministerial can- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Wives to Hear Douglas 
(Continued from page 3) 
didates. He also serves with the Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health and has participated in a study of 
the role of religion in mental health. 

Douglas received his undergraduate 
training at Stamford University in Cali- 
fornia; he later studied at Yale Divinity 
School and Cambridge University in 
England. His Th.D. degree was earned 
at the Harvard Divinity School. 


“Grace Before Meat” 

(Continued from page 3) 
by one,” even “the most awful and over- 
whelming to the imagination which 
religion has to offer.” More often than 
not he neglects to mention the food, 
even in passing. This grace sometimes 
produces an amnesia, a forgetfulness in 
which God the “Giver” is thus “veiled 
by his gifts.” 

4. A very common escape from the 
dilemmas of saying grace is that in which 
the student comes clean and admits that 
he just does not know how to articulate 
gratitude at all. Most of the time the one 
who professes in public prayer that he 
is tongue-tied finds himself with more 
words than he imagined were his. While 
this admission may express a genuine 
humility (not Uriah Heepish hand- 
wringing), it is important that the stu- 
dent with this stance should procede to 
eat his meal, remembering God and his 
fellow-man. 

The length of grace before meat is as 
much the cause of trouble as is the con- 
tent of the prayer, according to Lamb. A 
short form is felt to want reverence. For 
example, it is reported that one seminary 
student discharged his duty before the 
“mike” by imploring: “Bless the lunch 
and the bunch. Amen.” While this 
prayer, out of the lore of the refectory, 
may have the advantage of brevity, it 
also illustrates an attitude which is brash. 
Furthermore, Lamb warns that long bles- 
sings cannot escape the charge of im- 
pertinence. Fortunately, I have been un- 
able to record examples of such prayers 
verbatim. 

Since in the economy of Providence 
and the American economy most of us 
will continue to eat three square meals 
a day (occasionally at gatherings at 
which the clergyman may be asked to 
have a “little prayer”), this problem of 
“Grace Before Meat” will be an agoniz- 
ing boundary situation on which the sem- 
inarian will live for the rest of his life. 
Moreover, it threatens to become more 
complicated as the “coffee hour” and 
the mid-night snack become more and 
more established customs for which we 
should be grateful. It is easier, naturally, 


Ba! Wi mantis eo ery ad A eg a 


— The 


Sunday, October 8 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service, 
The Rev. Dr. John Oliver 
Nelson, Director of Reli- 
gious Field Work and Pro- 
fessor of Christian Vocation, 
Yale University 


Monday, October 9 


Fall Meeting of the Board 
of Trustees 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: Rob- 
ert B. Stuart 


Tuesday, October 10 


Fall Meeting of the Board 
of Trustees 

10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Piper 

7:45 p.m. Harpsichord Concert, Ma- 
dame Isabelle Nef, Campus 
Center Auditorium 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: Wil- 
liam McQuoid 


Wednesday, October 11 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: John R. 
Maisch and Alfred Wilson 
12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, Small 


Dining Room 

1:30 p.m. Student Association Meet- 
ing, Campus Center Audi- 

, torium 

3:00 p.m. Senior Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 


to say what stance should be avoided in 
thanksgiving than it is to say how it 
should be done. But in this day of 
specialization one cannot be expected to 
know everything. 
Failing in words, I remain 
Gratefully and modestly, 
John Hancock 





Harpsichord Concert 
(Continued from page 1) 
mande” and “Hornpipe”; “Three Sona- 
tas” by Scarlatti; “Les Roseaux,” “Les 
Petits Moulins a Vent,” and “‘Les Bar- 
ricades_Mysterieuses” by Couperin; 
“L’entretien des Muses” and “Les Cy- 
clopes” by Rameau; “Suite in F Major” 
by Handel and “Sonata in C Major” by 

Mozart. 

Miss Nef has also studied under Isa- 
dore Phillip and Vincent D’Indy in 
Paris. Before turning to the harpsichord 
she had established a reputation as an 
outstanding pianist. 

Those interested in attending this con- 
cert many obtain reserve seat tickets 
without cost from the office of Mr. Roy 
Pfautch, Assistant to the President. 


Week 


OCTOBER 6, 1961 


Ahead 


:00 p.m. General Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 
6:00 p.m. President’s Dinner, Small 
Dining Room 
8:00 p.m. Student Wives Fellowship, 
Campus Center Auditorium, 
Lecture by William Douglass 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
John Dennis 


Thursday, October 12 





10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: The Rev. 
Sidney Crane 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Rims K. Barber 

Friday, October 13 

10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Roger 
Knapp and George Calla- 
han 

4:30 p.m. Deadline for Withdrawal 


from First Semester Courses 
7:45 p.m. Film Series: The Brothers 
Karamazov 


Saturday, October 14 


10:30 am. Friends of Princeton Sem- 
inary, Fall Lecture Series, Dr. 
Hugh T. Kerr, Campus Cen- 
ter Auditorium 


Sunday, October 15 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel 
Dean Gordon 


Service: 


Teaching Machines 


(Continued from page 1) 

Although the machines, developed by 
B. F. Skinner of Harvard University, 
have been used over the past twenty- 
five years in other fields of education, 
this experimental program is the first 
that any institution has attempted in the 
field of an ancient language. As a result, 
the use of Skinner’s machines appears 
as a significant innovation in the educa- 
tional program of the seminary. 

Hammond, working with James F. 
Armstrong, registrar, has developed the 
program, employing the “stimulus-re- 
sponse” technique—immediate reward 
for correct response—upon which the 
machines are based. Other teaching 
machines such as the one developed by 
Crowder involve multiple-choice testing, 
and learning is dependent upon error. 

Thus far reaction has been gen- 
crally favorable. There are great vistas 
ahead. And as one professor has re- 
marked, “It is possible to foresee the re- 
humanization of education through the 
use of these machines.” 
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David Crawford Flies Madame Nef Plays Harpsichord 
For Seminary and Community 


To Berlin Conference 


David L. Crawford, secretary of the 


seminary and director of alumni rela- 
tions, has left Princeton as one of ten 


pastors from the United States traveling 


to Germany this week under invitation 
of Bishop Dibelius of West Berlin to 
discuss the problem of the church in 
that city. 


Before leaving Crawford remarked 


that “With the closing of access to West 
| Berlin, the question of the mission of the 


Christian in this island of 


increasing 
isolation is raised afresh.” 


The ten day visit will be spent at the 


_ Dietrich Bonhoeffer House in Biblical 


| study, and the problems of the refugees 
| and orphaned in West Berlin will be 


| considered in the light of discussion 
| with West Berlin pastors. 


Greetings are being sent with him 
irom all the parishes in the New Bruns- 


| wick Presbytery of which he is Moder- 


(Continued on page 3) 


Audience Delighted with 
Rendition Of Bach, 
Purcell, Mozart, Handel 


On Tuesday night the Princeton com- 
munity had the opportunity to hear an 
outstanding performance on the harpsi- 
chord by Madame Isabelle Nef of 
Switzerland. Madame Nef brought us 
as Close as is possible to the music of the 
Baroque period and did so in what was a 
very exciting musical experience. After 
giving a brief background of the in- 
strument and its many styles, we can con- 
sider Madame Nef’s recital itself. 

Curt Sache, in his history of instru- 
ments, states that the harpsichords of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were much lighter than our pianos. There 
were no overstrung strings; the tone was 
much more delicate. He also states that 
the works of the composers of that time 


(Continued on page 2) 





_ Elfan Rees to Deliver First 
“Challenge to the Church”’ 


International 
will be the 


“The 
Crises 


Challenge of 
to the Churches” 


| topic of Rev. Dr. Elfan Rees when he- 


| delivers the first of the 1961-62 “Chal- 
‘lenge to the Church” lectures Tuesday 
evening at 7:45 in the Campus Center 
auditorium. Dr. Rees is the European 
'fepresentative of the World Council of 
Churches’ Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs. 

Stationed in Geneva, Switzerland, Dr. 
Rees is Advisor on Refugee Affairs to 
the World Council in addition to his 
duties with the Commission on Inter- 
Mational Affairs. Annually he attends 





the General Assembly sessions seeking 
to further continued aid to the ten mil- 
lion refugees in Europe and international 
governmental aid to the refugees in the 
Near East and Korea. 

He has held the presidency of the 
Standing Conference of Non-govern- 
mental Agencies, which holds consulta- 
tive status with the U.N. He is the 
author of The Refugees and the United 
Nations and The Century of the Home- 
less Man. 

Rees is a graduate of Oxford Uni- 
versity. He was named director of the 


(Continued on page 4) 





Madame Nef 





Seminary Homecoming 


Includes Marching Band 


The department of athletics cordially 
invites all alumni and friends to the 
first annual homecoming game at 10:00 
a.m. Saturday, October 21, with Union 
Seminary at Mercer Field. 

Because this will be the seminary’s 
first’ homecoming game in 150 years, a 
gala day is planned. The varsity soccer 
team will face the Princeton University 
Graduate School team on the university’s 
Pardee Field at 9:30. Then at 10:30 
the varsity football team will meet 
Union in a game that will feature not 
only top-notch football, but also some 
surprises, including half-time entertain- 
ment and the Gus Feather Marching 
Band. After lunch, seminary students 
will be able to attend the university 
game with Colgate at Palmer Stadium. 
Reduced-price tickets for this game will 
be on sale in the foyer of the Campus 
Center at 1:15 p.m. weekdays. 
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Working Together for Good 


By now we are well enough into the school year to have escaped from 
the excitement of registration week, with its interest in beginning a new 
year and its comfort at renewing old friendships, and are now faced with 
the more tedious prospect of settling down to the commonplace task of 
achieving another year of education. Inevitably, it seems, we are also 
faced with the difficulties that come from an overwrought schedule, noisy 
neighbors in the hall, unrewarding field work responsibilities, sickness, 
bad food or whatever else may be troubling each of us at the moment. 
We are tempted to protest. And frequently we carry this temptation beyond 
the level of an unvoiced, momentary regret. 


If this is the case, as indeed it must be with almost all of us at one time 
or another, it would do us good to consider one of the simplest and most 
powerful statements that the apostle Paul made concerning the Christian 
life. He said, “All things work together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are the called according to his purpose.” 


In commenting on this verse one is faced with making one of three 
emphases—upon the word /ove, upon the word good or upon the concept 
of work. The first of these, unfortunately, had often led to a conception 
of a relationship between a man and God which is fundamentally legalistic. 
It runs, “If things do not seem to be working out to the best advantage 
for myself (and this is a Christian speaking), it is because I do not love 
God enough. This is identical to saying, “God rewards my love for him 
with temporal happiness,” and the connection appears to be one of direct 
proportion. Fortunately, this understanding of Paul’s statement is in- 
compatible with the apostle’s insistence upon a life lived by the grace 
of God alone, and we can easily dismiss it. 


It is also possible to emphasize the word good in Paul’s assertion, and 
to do this is much more rewarding. In the first place, we must see that 
Paul’s use of the word good is incompatible with the meaning that most 
of us apply to it. For most of us good refers to a physical rather than 
a spiritual state, with the result that our understanding of the word is 
usually a selfish one. Things must be good for us. And to do so, they 
must increase our physical happiness. 


For Paul the good must always have been seen in the light of the pur- 
poses of God. What God wills is the good. But this is not to say that 
the good is an abstraction entirely diverse from the cares and the desires 
of mankind. What it does mean is that the good, as used by Paul, is 
intended to refer to spiritual concerns. That is to say, God does not neces- 
sarily desire the physical well-being of our bodies; he is concerned primarily 
with the infinite well-being of our souls. If this is the case, then we are 
dealing with the spiritual goals of the Christian life—the knowledge of 
God, growth into the stature of Christ and fulfillment of the admonition 
to love our neighbor as Christ loves us. To these ends Paul maintains that 
“all things” are profitable. 


But it is also possible to profit from a consideration of the word work, 
for in this word we have suggested both the activity of God and the respon- 
sibility of a man in the light of God’s activity. On one hand we have the 
assurance that God works on our behalf. At the same time, we have the 
obligation which compels our own activity. We are urged “In everything 
give thanks for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you.” 


To do so means that we shall find ourselves growing in the grace of God 
and in “the love and knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Harpsichord Concert 
(Continued from page 1) 


demanded the sound of such an instru- 
ment. Today we can see why, for a 
cross-stringed piano suffocates the un- 
emotional harpsichord sound. “They 
saw what to a painter would be self- 
evident, that design and color could not 
be separated, that an outline drawn by 
Raphael could not be colored with Cezan- 
ne’s palette.” 


Now to the recital itself. In the 
“Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue” we hear 
the Bach of the giant organ fantasies. 
Madame Nef gave to this Bach a real 
vitality and at the same time a flow that 
made this performance much more ex- 
citing than the nineteenth-century style 
of romanticized swoons that bog down 
Bach’s music. Her performance gave 
this music freedom and at the same time 
warmth. Some say that this is impos- 
sible, but Madame Nef’s interpretations 
prove them incorrect. 

In the Purcell we listened to a dif- 
ferent technique than in the Bach. In 
these pieces as in the Couperin and 
Rameau we heard predominately the 
melodic ornaments that so characterized 
Baroque music. 

In the Couperin and Rameau pieces 
we heard a softer touch from Madame 
Nef. In this case ornaments and style 
are more graceful and require this. 
Rameau requires a bit more of a deliber- 
ate style, and Madame Nef played “Les 
Cyclopes” in this way. I think that she 
was justified in this as Rameau was 
striving here to describe something as 
well as anyone has been able to do in 
“descriptive music.” 

In the Handel Suite it might be well 
to hear what Burney has to say about 
the differences between Bach and Handel 
in fugue writing. ‘“Handel’s fugues are 
good, but he often abandons a voice. 
Bach’s clavier fugues can be set out for 


(Continued on page 4) 


Erratum 


In last week’s editorial “Mission of a 
Seminary Class” the authorship was in- 
correctly attributed to Blaine Libbey. 
The author of this statement is Paul 
Letiecq. 
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Merlin Theater—Portraying Faith In Drama 


(This is the first of a series of fea- During its seven years, Merlin Theater William Brower’s direction, was Warner 
ture articles on campus groups and has staged at least one production on Le Roy’s Between Two Thieves. 
organizations, a series designed to caripus each year. The most ambitious For its commitment to “work di- 
present not only the mechanics of effort was the full-length Sz. Joan of — rectly in the churches” Merlin Theater 
| the organizations but also some- Bernard Shaw in 1956. (Seminary fire has sponsored touring drama teams dur- 
| thing of their background, pur- restrictions have prevented restaging in ing the past three years. These groups 
| pose, and future plans.) recent years.) The most recent play — visit churches on the weekends and pre- 
DP aRaterc Barn done by the Merlin group, under Mr. (Continued on page 4) 


This is a pitch for drama at the sem- 
inary. We need drama if we want to 
_ keep up with the San Anselmo folk. 

__ Everyone is doing drama these days. “Why should we 
| The Communists have used it effectively eed — forgive- 
for years. So has the Roman Church, 
for centuries. Even the Protestants are 
at last wise to the possibilities of the 


ness’ — A scene 
depicting the 


_ medium. Nearly every local church 4éce-shooting at 
_ stages some dramatic piece during the the foot of the 
year. Small groups meet together to Cross. A Merlin 


_ read and study drama. 
Religion gave birth to drama. Un- 
_ fortunately much of religion is “pagan.” 


Theater Touring 
Team rehearses 


| Therefore drama is often regarded as the chancel drama 
| the issue of the Devil. (Doesn’t the Christ in the 
mame “Merlin” conjure up demonic Concrete City. 


antics in your imagination?) Drama 
serves the modern sceptic equally well as 
the annual Christmas pageant. Much 
of “legitimate” drama gives the in- 
sight of “unfaith” into human problems. 
_ This is fine, but is ic enough? Just think 








of the productions which the audiences Kerr to Lecture Ecumenical Fellowship 

will witness in most cases. Who is ; T H L] d Hi d 

writing contemporary drama? ; oO ear LIoy naman 
Merlin Theater appeared on the scene Sa fur day Morn ing ) 


The appeal of the gospel keeps pace 














| at ae Hes In Friends’ Series ee the expaneipe ee of man’s need. 
| . . . i s man’s depravity becomes more evi- 
ee eee gS eer md on Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, Professor of ; Sys- dent, the mission of the church becomes 
ball rolling around the campus. The payee peoleey. eel We: “a ate MOres EISEN: This being true, the ial 
Berrnctbatriviviest Of thes Merlin» Theater and Theology in a Revolutionary Age mitted Christian student must grow in 
ie cerobntOductionsibyoReginald in the second address of the lecture his knowledge of and concern. for a 
Re a dehorentithescirrenta television S€r1es sponsored by the Friends | of lost world. A fellowship of students on 
} Beri “The Defenders.” These works Princeton Seminary. The meeting, this campus has through the years, main- 
er welve Angry Men and Thunder ae scheduled for October 14, will convene tained contact between the seminary and 
| Sycamore Street, were among the earliest at 10:30 am. in the Campus Center the work of the church throughout the 
\¢ é aids} auditorium. world. 
_ productions of Rose’s plays. ; Lae: 
| On November 4 Dean E. G. Homring- This year the Ecumenical Mission Fel- 
| : hausen will present a lecture entitled lowship Sean a ae of aie: ate 
| “The Christian Concept of a Mature OPP ere yes OM DORAN OLA Re Obie tle 
j Barr S Book To Be E Personality in a rire of Changing student in the world mission of the 
Featured at Koinonia Images.” church. Speakers who represent aspects 
| of this mission will be speaking from 
_ The officers of Koinonia have an- time to time to interested students. The 
| nounced that the November meeting of t first to address the campus, speaking 
| the society will feature a discussion with Crawford To Berlin later this month, will be Lloyd Hindman, 
Dr. James Barr, Professor of Old Testa- (Continued from page 1) a returned fraternal worker from Korea. 
‘ment Literature, regarding his recent : : The fellowship also encourages stu- 
| book, The Semantics of Biblical Lan- ator, and many churches, are including dent interest. in the world mission 
| guage. Details will be announced later. gifts received in a special offering during through opportunities for prayer groups 
Because Dr. Bart’s book is unavailable World Wide Communion. which give attention to special areas of 
| at the present time, members of Koinonia On his return, Crawford will visit the | mission concern. Those desiring to join 
‘who are interested in securing it on a Princeton Seminary alumni in Belfast, the prayer groups may indicate their 
short-term loan basis may see Gerald L. North Ireland. There are at present specific area of interest by signing the 


| Borchert in Hodge Hall, Room 202. sixty-two resident in North Ireland. list in the foyer of the Campus Center. 
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Sports Review 


Last Friday the varsity football squad 
shutout the Westminster Choir College 
team 6-0 on a 65-yard pass play from 
Bob Colman to John Powers. Saturday 
at 10:00 a.m. on a neutral Union Sem- 
inary field, Princeton will play its second 
game of the season and its first in many 
years against the Yale Divinity School. 
The varsity soccer team opens its season 
against the Hun School on their field 
at 3:30 p.m. Monday. 


Varsity Schedule 


Football 
Yale (at Union) Oct. 14, 10:00 a.m. 
Union Octs: 21h eL0230 eam: 
Westminster 
Choir College Oct. 28, 10:00 a.m. 
Union (away) Nov. 4, 10:30 a.m. 
Westminster 
Seminary Noval LORS Omaen. 
Soccer 


Hun School (away) Oct. | Ommonl Dep 107 
Princeton U. Grad. Sch. 


(Pardee Field) Oct. 21, 9230 a.m: 
Rider Freshmen 

(away ) Octe 2) ae Om pam 
Hun School (away) INGVjeel sao Dan: 
Lawrenceville J. V. 

(away ) Novas ose 230 spams 





Merlin Theater 

(Continued from page 3) 
sent chancel productions within the set- 
ting cf worship. Christ In the Concrete 
City by Philip Turner has been the con- 
tinuing choice of the drama teams. An- 
other chancel play, The Prodigal Son 
by R. H. Ward will be learned by one of 
the current teams. Harold Vaughan, a 
senior M.R.E., is directing the two drama 
groups scheduled to tour during this 
academic year. Personae comprising the 
teams were announced at the recent try- 
outs: Larry Bouquet, David Cassie, 
Dhyan Cassie, Leonard Dahl, David 
Rockhold, Elna Hanly, Joseph Nystrom, 
Mary Lou McClure, Virginia Rassieur 
and Peter Yoshida. 

On-campus plans under the leadership 
of George Lankford include several pro- 
ductions and drama workshops during 
the year. This arm of Merlin Theater 
serves the seminary community and its 
understanding of religious drama. The 
uses and values of drama in the teaching 
function of the church as well as the 
practical work in staging and production 
are important here. According to Wil- 
liam Brower, faculty advisor to the Mer- 
lin Theater, a drama elective including 
experience connected with an actual 
play is slated for the spring semester. 

Meanwhile, Rupert B. Harris is repre- 
senting the Merlin people on the Student 
Council. 


2 se ee ee we aes ee ee 


—The Week Ahead 


Sunday, October 15 


11:00 p.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Monday, October 16 


4:20 p.m. The Tuesday Chapel Choir, 
Miller Chapel 
7:15 pm. The Oratorio Choir, Miller 


Chapel 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
John McCall 


Tuesday, October 17 


10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. Loetscher 

4:20 p.m. The Women’s and Motet 
Choir, Miller Chapel 

4:20 p.m. The Touring Male Chorus, 
Miller Chapel (basement) 

7:45 pm. CHALLENGE. TO THE 
CHURCH: Elfan Rees, 
Campus Center Auditorium 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Joseph Black 


Wednesday, October 18 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Robert B. 
Stuart and Lawrence Agle 

12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, Small 
Dining Room 


Harpsichord Concert 
(Continued from page 2) 


as many instruments as they have voices; 
no voice fails to receive its proper share, 
and every one is carried through prop- 
erly.” In listening to poly-voiced or con- 
trapuntal sections of each composer on 
this recital, the Bach fugues are con- 
structed in a more exciting way. This 
is not to condemn Handel since it is a 
judgment based solely on this recital. 


In the Bach English Suite we heard 
again the same clear articulation of the 
voices that we heard in the earlier Bach. 
With the absence of retards Madame 
Nef gave to us vitality and warmth. 
It might be well to close this review 
with a quote by Johann Sebastian Bach 
himself upon being congratulated on his 
organ playing. “There is nothing re- 
markable about it. All one has to do is 
hit the right notes at the right time, and 
the instrument plays itself.” This “hitting 
the right notes” required a strict disci- 
pline for Bach, and as a result we have 
his works of art. All of this mer at Tues- 
day’s recital, and those who heard it 
should feel most fortunate for the 
privilege of hearing Madame Nef. 


Pat Chaffin 


OCTOBER 13, 1961 





2:00 p.m. Graduate Study Committee 


8:00 p.m. Faculty Wives Meeting, 
Belote Residence 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Brace Bateman 


Thursday, October 19 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dean Ernest 
Gordon, Princeton University 
Chapel 

2:00 p.m. Friends of Princeton Sem- 
inary, New Jersey Area Tea, 
Campus Center Lounge 

4:20 p.m. The Touring Male Chorus, 
Miller Chapel 

7:30 p.m. Christian Leadership School, 
Campus Center, Stuart Hall 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Duane Holloran 


Friday, October 20 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: William 
Hug and Edwin Sprague 


Sunday, October 22 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Rev. George M. Doc- 
herty, Minister, New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C. 


“Challenge to the Church” 
(Continued from page 1) 


and in 1938 became chairman of the 
Scuth Wales Council of Social Service 
Welsh Committee for the Care of 
Refugees, which helped resettle over 
2,000 expelled persons from Nazi Ger- 
many. 


In 1944 Rev. Rees became Senior 
Welfare Specialist for the Balkan Mis- 
sion of UNRRA. In 1947 he was 
named director of the Refugee Division 
by the World Council of Churches and 
in 1949 was named Advisor on Refugee 
Affairs, charged with liaison work on 
behalf of refugees with national and in- 
ternational governmental representatives. 





Ushering at McCarter 


Seminary students interested in seeing 
productions at McCarter Theatre at no 
cost may usher on Wednesday and Fri- 
day afternoons or Monday evenings. For 
further information contact Peter John- 
son, 311 Henry Hall, or phone WA 
4-3464. 


- Churches 
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Rees Views Church’s 


World-wide Challenge 


Church Must Understand and Act 
To Meet Crisis Situations 


“The real enemy of peace is not 
communism, but rather human need and 


suffering,” concluded Elfan Rees in the 


firs’ of the current “Challenge to the 
Church” lectures Tuesday night. 

It is not coincidental that the United 
Nations and the World Council of 
share post World War II 
birth dates; Rees, who is head of the 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Class Officers Elected 
Officers and representatives were 


elected by several groups after the Stu- 
ident Association meeting, Wednesday 
afternoon, October 11. 

The junior class elected George 
‘Morey, president; Douglas Ward, vice- 
‘president; Carol Peterson, secretary; and 
Don Mihaloew, treasurer. 

Henry May was elected as the grad- 
uate student representative and Bob Opie 
and Walter Monts as the off-campus 
| Tepresentatives. 


la 


Seminary Readies for First 
Homecoming in 150 Years 


Football fever is reaching an unpre- 
cedented pitch in Princeton as the sem- 
inary football team goes into final pre- 
paration for Saturday’s game with Union 
Seminary (New York), and the first 
homecoming game in nearly 150 years. 
Superintendent of Grounds Thomas W. 
Brian reports that picturesque Mercer 
Field, just west of this usually staid 
seminary campus, is in tip-top shape 
for the game with the darkhorse team 
from Union. 

The coming tussle is the big game of 


Workshops Are Held 
By Leadership School 


Thursday marked the annual “inva- 
sion” of the campus by the Christian 
Leadership School which is organized “to 
provide courses that will be useful to 
every Christian layman and to provide 
training courses for church workers with 
children, youth and adults.” Now in its 
fourteenth year, the school attracts per- 
sons in many denominations from a 
wide surrounding area. 

Along with workshops in senior-high 
work and creative activities, the school 
this year offers courses in Teaching 
Juniors, Jeremiah and the Revelation, 
Teaching the Bible, Adult Work and 
Christianity and the American Cults. Dis- 
tinguished professors, denominational 
executives and outstanding church lead- 
ers make up an unusually able faculty. 
From our own faculty, Albert Bailey is 
associate dean and registrar and D. 
Campbell Wyckoff is teaching the course 
in adult work. 

Pre-enrollment exceeded 350 and many 
more registered on the opening night. 
The school continues for four more 
Thursday evenings. 





the year, and the team knows it. “The 
team is up for this one,” coach Bill 
Moore said confidently. It is clear that 
the red-shirted chargers of Princeton 
do not intend to disappoint a crowd that 
is expected to be the largest in history 
ever to jam into the Mercer Field sta- 
dium. 

To add to the festivities, the spirited 
Gus Feather Marching Band will be on 
hand, and unofficial reports indicate that 
cheerleaders may be present. 

The famous “lightning” offense shows 
great promise. Lanky Bob Colman will 
do the passing, throwing a sharp cross- 

(Continued on page 4) 


Kummel To Speak On 
The Historical Jesus 


“The Present Situation of the Quest 
of the Historical Jesus” will be the topic 
of Werner Georg Kummel for the sec- 
ond “Challenge to the Church” lecture 
which has been slated for Wednesday 
afternoon at 2:00 in the Campus Center 
Auditorium. Kummel succeeded Rudolf 
Bultmann as professor at Marburg Uni- 
versity. 

Kummel is the author of The Image 
of Man in the New Testament, The 
Eschatology of the Gospels; Thew His- 
tory and Their Meaning and The New 
Testament; History of the Research of 
its Problems. He co-authored with M. 
Dibelius the book Pauw. 

Earning his Th.D. at Heidelberg 
University under the supervision of M. 
Dibelius, he successively taught at Zurich 
University, Mainz University and Mar- 
burg University. In 1959 he visited 20 
seminaries in the United States while 
delivering lectures at Garrett Biblical 
Institute in Evanston, Illinois. 
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Strength Made Perfect in Weakness 


Among the problems which present themselves to seminary students 
during their three years of academic training there is one which seems to come 
to all of us in one form or another. It is the anxiety which comes when we 
discover that we are unable to meet the challenges which we face as ministers 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. This fear comes when we begin to realize 
the power and the relevance of the Christian message and we begin to doubt 
that we will ever be able to communicate it. It is often increased when we 
find ourselves active in the work of the church—in field work, in occasional 
preaching or in whatever aspect of the church’s outreach we are involved. 
We become aware of our own weakness in light of the tasks which are 


before us. 


Since we all face this problem, or will face it sooner or later, it is not 
unprofitable to remind ourselves that an awareness of human weakness is 
basically good from the Christian point of view. A lack of self-confidence 
would be despised by most of the secular leaders of our age, but it is not 
despised in the Word of God. We need only to think of Moses, with his fear 
of returning to Egypt and an awareness of his faltering speech, to realize 
that human weakness and an awareness of it does not limit a man in the 
service of God. The preaching of Paul was most powerful when it came, not 
in the eloquence of his speech on Mars’ Hill, but in the “fear and trembling” 
of his preaching to the church at Corinth. In such instances God’s strength 
appears in man’s weakness. 


And there are reasons why this is so. In the first place, God 1s radically 
opposed to the idea that men like to cherish—that they can do a great deal 
of the work themselves and only need the assistance of God to push them 
when they lag behind in their responsibilities. And it is often only when we 


are faced with our own inadequacy that we come to realize that God alone: 


is the source of our strength and our ability. But God’s strength also appears in 
the weakness of men because he delights in the fact that they will turn to him. 
In his love for us he has made promises which hinge on nothing more than 
our willingness to ask the supplying of our needs from him. “Ask and it shall 
be given you, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 
“If any man lack wisdom let him ask of God that giveth to all men liberally 
and unbraideth not, and it shall be given him.” “He that cometh to me I will 
in nowise cast out.” God’s strength is perfect in human weakness. 


But if this is so, then it also means that we must have a different way of 
looking at our problems from that which pictures them as hostile forces 
against which we must fight and conquer. For in assurance of the providence 
of God we can understand these difficulties as circumstances which God 
employs to turn us to himself. Jacob came to know this. He had lived a life 
of fraud and dishonesty, and although he once had some awareness of spiritual 
things, it was not until he was forced to flee his home to a barren hilltop that 
he was driven to a knowledge of his own weakness and was able to receive 
God's revelation. As a result of this experience he received strength and con- 
fidence which remained with him in the years ahead. 


And finally, we must note that the hope of God’s acting through us in our 
weakness is not mere wishful! thinking. It does not arise out of our hope that 
God will help us. On the contrary, it rests on the promise of God himself. 
“My grace is sufficient for thee: for my strength is made perfect in weakness,” 
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International Challenge 
(Continued from page 1) 
World Council of Churches’ Commis- 
sion on International Affairs, partially 
serves this capacity as a U.N. consultant. 

Rees pointed out that this commission 
was formed to act immediately to meet 
situations of international crisis which 
the technical mechanism of the universal 
church would prove too cumbersome 
to handle. 

An example of the commission’s 
action was demonstrated in 1948 in its 
work with the refugee problem in Ber- 
lin; further efforts have been made in 
solving the problem of Arab refugees 
in Lebanon. 

There was discouragement with the 
recent abandonment of the international 
conference on a cessation of nuclear 
tests among the United States, England 
and Russia. Although these talks were 
unsuccessful, a representative of the com- 
mission was present, and Rees said, 
“Christian witness was active, although 
the results were not satisfying.” 

Rees stated that the real challenge to 
our age is for the church to realize its 
conscience and act accordingly. “Chris- 
tian Opinion is .one thing; it must be 
implicit in our faith, but it must also 
be made explicit in our action. In the 
last fifteen years the churches singularly 

and internationally have accepted 
more responsibility than at any other 
time in Protestant history.” 

It would seem that the purpose of 
the commission is to realize, as far as 
possible, the consensus of Christian 
Opinion internationally and to act in 
situations of crisis with fairness; intel- 
ligence and authority. 

To explore one example, consider the 
problem which Rees anticipates in regard 
to the third meeting of the World 
Council in New Delhi, India this fall. 
Rees said that “It is not unlikely that 
Russia will by this time have com- 
pleted its current nuclear test series and 
propose another moratorium on nuclear 
tests.” 

The implication is for the World 
Council then to recommend that the 
United States and other allied powers 
agree to such a moratorium. However, 
the action of the Council can not be 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Summer Choir—A View of the Church 


(This is the second of a series of 
feature articles on campus groups 
and organizations, designed to ac- 
quaint the seminary with their 
functions, interests and past experi- 
ences.) 


by GEORGE E. CHORBA 


Statistics are usually a bore so we 
will sneak them in at the beginning 
where reader interest is reputed to be 
the highest. From June 6 to July 31, the 
seminary Touring Choir covered a dis- 
tance of 15,000 miles through 14 states 
and three provinces of Canada, averag- 
ing one flat tire per person on the north- 
west route to Alaska. The trip wasn’t 
three days old when it was discovered 
that one of the station wagons was about 
to fade from the scene, and a new one 
had to be obtained in Columbus. With 
Dr. Jones’ sharp eye for a bargain, Mr. 
Loos’ approval and the ever-handy 
clerical discount, the group of sixteen 
singers was back to the open roads. The 
success of this venture was too much 
of a temptation, and a repeat perform- 
ance was negotiated in Chicago with the 
same bargain, same approval and same 
discount. 

Aside from the new ar, 


Chicago 


_ proved to be one of the fastest Sundays 
on the trip. With three morning serv- 


ices in suburban and urban churches, the 


choir would have never made it into all 


the world that day if it hadn’t been for 
the police escort to the downtown 
church. The screaming sirens and seven- 
teen “Zorro” clad figures looked every 
bit like “Old First” had been hit by the 


first Lord’s Day raid. 


Calmer days were ahead, though, for 


the trip to and through Wyoming, where 
the choir spent six days, was pleasant 
and a real contrast to Chicago traffic. 


Wyoming provided a thorough study of 
the rural church, and the educational 





Book Agency “Specials” 


The Theological Book Agency will 
feature in the coming weeks several 
special sales on books which may prove 


valuable tools to students as well as- 


handsome additions to their libraries. 
The week of October 23rd will fea- 
ture a limited supply of microfilm re- 
prints of a book that has been out of 
print for many years: Dr. Otto Piper’s 
Recent Developments In German Pro- 
testantism. In the weeks that follow 
-Young’s Analytical Concordance, plain 
and indexed volumes, and William Bar- 
clays New Testament Commentaries 
(in paperback will be the featured items. 


aspects of this stay were enhanced by 
an eager and communicative group of 
young Princeton graduates who do not 
view rural churches as mission stations. 
Possibilities for “first experiences” were 
abundant with overnights at sheep and 
cattle ranches, oil towns and_ rodeo 
centers. In general, the churches were 
unsophisticated but lively and the people 
warm, even though sheep herders still 
don’t take kindly to Bermuda shorts. 
Then, too, Yellowstone Park, complete 
with bears, spectacular scenery and Old 
Faithful, provided an appropriate fare- 
well to that state. 

The trip to the coast was not without 
its own excitement. Richland, Washing- 
ton soon became somewhat of a pass- 
word when an excess of 8,000 programs 
was left behind, leaving a total of 1,300 
for all of Canada and Alaska. Regardless 
of what anyone’s opinion of Synod meet- 
ings might be, the summer meeting of 
the Washington Synod saved the day, 


for the programs caught up with the 
choir through the foresight of a delegate. 

North to Alaska is a more exciting 
expression than the movie title suggests. 
The increasing length of daylight hours, 
growing monotony of the countryside 
and the sense of accomplishment at hav- 
ing survived the Alaskan Highway were 
unforgettable. “Dust, dust and more 
dust’ was the inevitable waking thought 
each day on the highway, and counting 
the mile post markers provided a stay 
from insanity. 

By the end of the two weeks in 
Alaska, certainly everyone had to admit 
it was at least, if not greatly more than, 
what we expected. The fjord-like boat 
trip from Haines to Skagway; the cul- 
tural contrast between Indian, Eskimo 
and 20th Century pioneers; the untamed 
interior surrounding Fairbanks; the view 
of McKinley by air; moose steak; moose 
burger and the log churches in Alaska 

(Continued on page 4) 





Kerr—“Modern Artist Depicts World ’s Chaos” 


“Art and Theology in an Age of 
Revolution” was discussed by Dr. Hugh 
T. Kerr at last Saturday’s meeting of 
the Friends of Princeton Seminary. 
After a brief introduction to the changes 
which have taken place in art, Dr. Kerr 
illustrated his remarks through the use 
of slides of works by past and contem- 
porary artists. 


Kerr prefaced his remarks by observ- 
ing that a critic, speaking on a recent 
exhibition of modern art at the Guggen- 
heim Museum, maintained that the de- 
sire to eliminate the rational is _para- 
mount in modern art. Kerr then posed 
the questions: “How have we come to 
this stage of art development? And what 
does it mean?” 


We are living in a revolutionary age 
as can be seen by comparing our age 
to earlier ones. This age tends to look 
inward, and theologians and artists reflect 
this movement. 


The contemporary artist attempts to 
express life as it is. Harmony through 
the use of geometry was stressed in the 
art of Egypt, the Byzantine empire and 
in the Middle Ages. But the artist today 
does not begin with the notion of man 
asa geometrical figure. The contemporary 
artist is more interested in disharmony. 
Van Gogh, for instance, in his painting 
“Starry Night” pictures nature as some- 
thing moving and exciting. The heavens 
are on fire. The stars seem to spiral. 
Nature is not peaceful and is not in 
harmony. 


Kerr illustrated the change in the in- 
terpretation of man through the use 
of two pictures. Gilbert Stuart in “The 
Skater” of £782, pictures man as com- 
posed and quiet. Everything is in order 
and under control. 

The antithesis to this picture of the 
rational man is the man portrayed by 
Paul Klee—self unknowing, self deluding. 
Man is not at home in his own world. 
This picture of man is frightening. 

The change in man’s view of the world 
was illustrated by two pictures. In the 19th 
century Edward Hicks in the “Peaceable 
iKingdom” pictures all the animals of 
nature living in peaceful harmony and 
shows William Penn making a treaty 
with the Indians in the left of the pic- 
ture. The allegorical meaning of this 
picture seems to be, “We'll all become 
civilized.” In direct contrast to Hick’s 
picture, Bloom in his “Slaughtered 
Animal” does not paint a symbol of the 
peace of mankind. This picture resem- 
bles more a piece of bloody beefsteak. 

Fspecially vivid in modern art are 
the paintings and sculptures of Christ. 
Jacob Epstein in sculptures shows Christ 
not at home in the world. The Spaniard 
Salvador Dali pictures Christ and the 
Last Supper with many symbolical over- 
tones. El Greco pictures the cruxifica- 
tion as an ugly thing. Beckmann pic- 
tures the dead body as cadaver-like. 

“The modern artist,’ summarized 
Kerr, “does not have a single theme to 
portray. He shows the unconformity and 
chaos in the world.” 
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Seminary Homecoming 
(Continued from page 1) 
field pass that is only excelled by his 
pinpoint long ones. Playing in the wing- 
back slot will be Ty Dennis “TD” 
Walker, one of the seminary’s all-time 
greats. 

While Princeton is deep at each end 
position, head coach Moore and 6’ 2”, 
185 pound Don Baird have drawn the 
starting nods. Behind them are stalwart 
John Jacobson and Stu Cameron. 

A rock-ribbed center of the line will 
be the key to the success of this yeat’s 
team. Led by Otto Zingg, 6 5”, 225 
pounds; Paul Messineo, who formerly 
played for the UCLA varsity until he 
was sidelined by an injury early in his 
sophomore year; and Lloyd Evans, a 
starting tackle for Occidental, the guards 
ought to be effective on both offense and 
defense. Playing at center will be tough 
John Powers, the team’s high scorer. 

Homecoming Day will begin with the 
varsity soccer team’s first game of the 
season at 9:30 a.m. on the university’s 
Pardee Field. Kick-off time for the foot- 
ball game is 10:30 a.m. To accommodate 
the football crowd. John Ameer, who 
is Head-waiter and a football referee, 
has moved the luncheon to 12:30 p.m. 
As an anti-claimax, the varsity football 
team from the university will meet Col- 
gate at 2:00 p.m. at Palmer Stadium. 





Summer Choir Tour 


(Continued from page 3) 

lefe more for the eye to see than the 
twenty-two hours of daylight provided. 
For the most part, the Presbyterian 
churches and mission stations were vigor- 
ous and meaningful, even though they 
are not accepted ipso facto as a cultural 
appendage as is often the case in the 
“South 48.” 

It would be difficult to deny that the 
entire trip was not tiring after the eight 
weeks, but it was pleasantly tiring. In 
the first place, it is one of the longest 
distances covered by car that the summer 
tours have provided. It was conducted 
on a very tight schedule with an aver- 
age of well over two services a day 
and often three or four. But the variety 
compensated for the jangled nerves. The 
colony for severely retarded children, an 
audience of over three hundred prisoners, 
numerous military installations, sharing 
the honors of a TV appearance with a 
trained buffalo, and churches of every 
size and description commend this ex- 
perience to future summer prospects. 
Probably the most valuable feature of 
the trip was the cross-section view of 
the American church, with the knowl- 
edge that it was neither complete nor 
absolutely thorough. It did, however, 
provide the opportunity to see the church 
in situations where it is woefully lack- 
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—The Week Ahead 


Sunday, October 22 


11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Rev. George M. Do- 
cherty, Minister, New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C. 


‘Monday, October 23 

4:20 p.m. The Tuesday Chapel Choir, 
Miller Chapel 

p.m. The Oratorio Choir, Miller 
Chapel 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Robert Jones 


Tuesday, October 24 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Hope 


4:20 p.m. The Women’s and Motet 
Choir, Miller Chapel 


The Touring Male Chorus, 
Miller Chapel (basement ) 


7:15 p.m. University Band Rehearsal 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: Ray- 
mond T. Bynum 


Wednesday, October 25 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Gary Greth 
and David Kaminsky 
12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, 
Dining Room 
2:00°p.mV GH ALL ENCE TO THE 
‘ CHURCH, Werner Kum- 
mel, “The Present State of 


Leader: 


4:20 p.m. 


Small 


ing, disappointingly mediocre, and also 
encouragingly vital. The seminary com- 
munity is fortunate to have on its faculty 
a man who yearly makes experiences 
such as this possible for a small group 
of students. 





International Challenge 
(Continued from page 2) 

made without discretion. The World 
Council will have to consider the fact 
that at the same time that Russia was 
negotiating a nuclear test ban, it was 
preparing a series of tests, thus acting 
in bad faith; simultaneously the United 
States has completed only two _ tests, 
demonstrating that it was acting hon- 
estly. The Council can hardly ask allied 
nations to enter another moratorium. 

A possible solution, according to Rees, 
would be to call for a treaty, “Since this 
is a legal, rather than a moral agreement 
between nations.” If only for propaganda 
purposes, Russia might be more reluc- 
tant to break a treaty than a self-imposed 
moratorium. 

“The type of action to be suggested 
in this situation is part of the work and 
challenge for the Commission on Inter- 
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the Historical Jesus Re- 
search, Campus Center 
Auditorium 


3:00 p.m. Library Committee, Board 


Room, Speer Library 
Interdepartmental Commic- 
tee on Field Education, Room 
201, Speer Library 
Evening Prayer 
Davis Haw 


Thursday, October 26 


10:00 am. CHAPEL LEADER: The 
Rev. Murdo Ewen Mac- 
donald, D.D, St. George’s 
West, Edinburgh, Scotland 


4:00 p.m. 


10:00 p.m. Leader: 


4:20 p.m. The Touring Male Chorus, 
Miller Chapel 

7:30 p.m. Wives Course, Room 1, 
Stuart Hall 

7:30 p.m. Christian Leadership School, 
Campus Center, Stuart Hall 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: L. 


Blaine Libbey 


Friday, October 27 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Harry 
Freebairn and William Ken- 
ney 


7:45 p.m. All Campus Square Dance 


Sunday, October 29 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel 
Dean Gordon 


Service: 


national Affairs. Our challenge is to 
recognize what to do about Christian 
Education in the new African nations, 
what to say about the freedom of Pro- 
testant Churches in countries where they 
are oppressed, and the status of Red 
China in regard to the U.N. is a chal- 
lenge—should the church speak, or keep 
silent? 


StudentRateAvailable 
For Theology Today 


Students may be interested in know- 
ing that a special one year subscription 
rate of $2.00 for Theology Today is 
available to them while they are enrolled 
at the seminary. The regular rate for 
the four issues is $3.00. 





Back issues are available for fifty cents, 
several of which are centered around 
central themes such as Barth, Kierke- 
gaard, John A. Mackay, a symposium on 
Tillich and a glossary of Tillich terms. 
Such issues may be obtained from the 
Theology Today office at 104 Hodge 
Hall. 
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Conferred with Bishop Dibelius on 
‘Situation of East German Church 





| David L. Crawford, secretary of the 
‘seminary and moderator of the Presbytery 
of New Brunswick, recently returned 
from a conference and visitation week in 
Berlin, Germany. While at the confer- 
ence Crawford spoke at two different 
‘services in East Berlin carrying with 
him greetings from the presbytery. 
He was one of seven ministers and 
three laymen invited by Bishop Otto 
‘Dibelius to attend the conference. “Such 
‘direct fellowship permitted us a clear 
‘witness to the power of the living Christ 
with those who trust him in circum- 
|stances we are quick to call unfavorable,” 
‘Crawford stated. “Much more courage 
passed to us than from us.” 
_ Crawford said that “the Christians in 


(contniued on page 4) 


Crawford Returns from Berlin 





Secretary Crawford 





Faculty Return from 
Education Conference 


Several members of the seminary 
faculty returned yesterday from the an- 
nual meeting of the Council on Theo- 
logical Education which began Monday 
in Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. 

The council, under the sponsorship 
‘of the General Assembly, includes mem- 


‘imaries, as well as associate members 
from non-denominational seminaries. 

Professors from Princeton in attend- 
ance were: James I. McCord, president; 
John H. Hick, professor of Christian 
‘philosophy; Lefferts A. Loetscher, pro- 
fessor of American church history and 
director of graduate studies; Bruce M. 
‘Metzger, professor of New Testament 
language and literature and James F. 
Armstrong, registrar. 





‘bers from the seven Presbyterian sem- - 


Archeological Institute 
Sponsors Fritsch Tour 


“Underwater Archeology in Israel” 
was the subject of a lecture by Charles 
T. Fritsch in a lecture tour this past 
week. Fritsch, professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament literature, spoke at the 
universities of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Chicago and Iowa besides speaking at 
Macalester College and to an alumni 
group of the Minneapolis area. The tour 
was sponsored by the Archeological In- 
stitute of America. 

The lecture concerns the Link Marine 
Expedition to Caesarea Maritima and the 
Lake of Galilee in the summer of 1960. 
Professor Fritsch was chief field archeolo- 
gist of the expedition. 

The divers explored the ancient har- 
bor at Caesarea which Herod the Great 

(contnined on page 4) 


Thieves Break 
Into Snack Bar 
Tuesday Night 


Thieves attempted to rob the Snack 
Bar of the Campus Center last Tuesday 
for the second time in two weeks. 

Both of the robberies appeared to 
have similar characteristics. The door to 
the Snack Bar was opened with a key 
both times, and the attempts were made 
when the shop was closed—the first 
time during the night and the second 
time while it was closed for supper, be- 
tween 6:30 and 8 p.m. 


Police Called 


In both instances the police were cal- 
led but were unable to find fingerprints 
or other information; they did ascertain 
that a key was used each entrance. Ap- 
proximately $12 were stolen from the 
cashbox in the first robbery, but nothing 
was taken in the second one because a 
safe had been installed in the interim. 


Precautions Taken 


An administration spokesman com- 
mented that locks to the doors will be 
changed and cash on the premises will 
be limited to small amounts in the future. 
An additional precaution, he noted, will 
ke the replacement of the women form- 
erly working at night by men from the 
seminary community. 





Square Dance Tonight 


Tonight the annual Halloween square 
dance will be held in the Campus Cen- 
ter auditorium beginning at 7:45 p.m. 
Admission and refreshments will be free. 

The dance is under the sponsorship 
of the social committee, of which Rims 
K. Barber is the chairman. William R. 
Foster, Jr. will call the dance. 
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Thus Saith the Lord 


The unqualified affirmation that God has spoken to a preacher and is 
therefore speaking to his congregation as well has always been a major 
aspect of that preaching in which God has changed the lives of men and 
women. Where is that unqualified affirmation today? 

A moment's reflection upon the sweep of history will indicate that this 
has always been true throughout the course of God’s dealings with men. 
Noah, Moses, the Old Testament prophets all have spoken with an unquali- 
fied, “Thus saith the Lord.” In the New Testament we have examples in the 
ministry of Jesus Christ himself, in Peter, in Paul and throughout the 
early church. Luther and Calvin spoke with this persuasion. In our own 
century we may claim the same of Karl Barth and others. But why is this 
conviction on the part of preachers so rare today? 

What we are referring to, of course, is deeper than an attitude alone, 
for the statement—‘Thus saith the Lord’-——can only be the outcome of 
an inner persuasion. Fundamentally, it is a conviction that God _ has 
spoken. But because of this the message is also accompanied by certain 
characteristics of which three are especially important: confidence, courage 
and a lack of concern with what the results of the proclamation will be. 
The confidence is the confidence of faith and is therefore unshakable. The 
courage is the courage of the one who relies on the strength of God alone. 
And the lack of concern for the result—whether it may be acceptance of 
the message or rejection and persecution of the preacher—is a product 
of the assurance that the message and its results are directly attributable 
to God alone. 

Are we not compelled to ask ourselves seriously why this voice of con- 
viction is not more widely heard today? Can this voice be heard at Prince- 
ton? Do we observe the conviction that God has spoken and is yet speaking 
to us among our classmates? And even if—for we do not wish to deny 
that such preaching is sometimes found today—such a voice is occasion- 
ally heard, why do we not all live in a consuming conviction that God 
has given us a message to our generation? 

The problem, of course, must be in one of two alternatives. Either God 
has not spoken to us or we have not heard him speak. Is is possible that 
God has not spoken? There are many in the world who have no awareness 
of God at all. If that is the case with us, however, then we have no 
business at Princeton, for our presence here—preparing for the minis- 
try—implies that God has called us to his service. He has sent us to 
proclaim the gospel of his Son Jesus Christ, and if we are failing to 
proclaim it, it is not because he has refused to provide us with a mes- 
sage. No, the problem must be sought in our hearing. We must first hear 
the message personally in order to proclaim it with conviction. 

There is an incident in Shaw’s Saint Joan which illustrates this -point. 
The Dauphine of France has just been disturbed by the fact that Joan 
hears “voices” from the angels and saints, and he does not. “I’m the 
blood royal,” he maintains. “Why don’t they speak to me,” “They do 
speak to you, Charlie,” Joan replies. “You just don’t hear them.” 

And so we ask, “Why doesn’t God speak to me?” The answer is that he 
has. The problem is that we do not hear. It is time that we asked God to 
Open our ears to receive the message which he has called on us to preach. 
This is to say that the answer to our problem is to be sought in prayer. 
We will not have to worry excessively about preaching technique or 
making our message relevant to our age. Our preaching will go forth with 
power. It will be relevant because it will not be our message to ourselves 
and our contemporaries. It will be God’s message and his alone. 
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Letter to the Editor 
Dear Sir: 


As a Junior student at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, I have heard the opin- 
ion expressed among other students of 
longer standing that The Seminarian no 
longer is an organ which speaks for the 
student body, despite the tenor of its 
recent editorials. Whether this criticism 
is valid or not is neither here nor there; 
the point is that The Seminarin does 
exist, it does perform a service to the 
seminary, and if it does not speak for the 
seminary community, it does speak about 
it, and we as members of that commun- 
ity have the right and obligation to 
make rejoinder or to agree as we see fit. 
The criterion, after all, for expressing an 
Opinion is not to first make sure that it 
will be published; we still have the ob- 
ligation to let you know what we think. 

To this end I would like to cite in 
particular the article which reported on 
the “Challenge” lecture Tuesday night. 
Dr. Rees did a splendid job in describ- 
ing how the CCIA and the World Coun- 
cil have been meeting certain problems 
confronting our world today. 

One is inclined to wonder, however, 
whether the Christian action of Dr. Rees, 
CCIA and the World Council does not 
become for many of us a substitute for, 
rather than a sign of, the conscience and 
consensus of the rest of us as members 
of the corporate church. We might 
further consider whether it is our duty as 
Christians to wait or even look for a 
“consensus.” The issues were clearly 
drawn for a man like Dietrich Bonhoef- 
fer, in our Own time, not to mention men 
such as Knox or Calvin within our 
tradition and heritage. 

At least let’s ask ourselves, as the 
“Challenge to the Church” series con- 
tinues, first of all, what is the church? 
And secondly, what is its challenge to 
me, personally? We who today are 
members of an attenuated and somewhat 
top-heavy church, might well ask our- 
selves if we haven’t received all the con- 
sensus we need, and our greatest chal- 
lenge, in the words of the Founder as he 
delivered them some nineteen hundred- 
odd years ago. 

Sincerely yours, 


Gordon D. Sharp, Jr. 
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Evangelistic Fellowship — A Vital Outreach 


by JOHN AFMAN 


The poet, Robert Browning, cap- 
tured the ideal spirit of the Evangelistic 
Fellowship in his poem “Religion.” 


Religion’s all or nothing; its’s no mere 
smile 

©’ contentment, sigh of aspiration, sir— 

No quality of the finelier-tempered clay 

Like its whiteness or its lightness; rather, 
stuff 


O’ the very stuff, life of life, and self 
of self. 


Since its beginning the Evangelistic 
Fellowship has had no time for easy 
smiles or sighs. Every new member ar- 
rives on campus with his own special 
techniques which he is eager to try out 
on unsuspecting youth groups. The chal- 
lenge of a new church every weekend 
is exciting and exhausting. The teams 
of four call for brotherly give-and-take 
between different personalities and theo- 
logies. 

The clue to reward is the sharing of 
life with life, self with self. On a team- 
weekend the members witness to adults 
and youth of God’s work in Christ, often 
as mirrored in their own lives. To the 
uncommitted the team member presents 
a word of transforming grace, to the 
Christian a challenge for deeper faith. 
Ged’s action in his church at large is re- 
flected by international students, telling 
how the universal faith meets their 
unique situations. The church visited 
sees and hears the challenge of church 
vocations from the inside. 

To simply talk is not enough. The 
message is made person-to-person in in- 
dividual conversations as well as from 
the pulpit, in games as well as sermons. 
Overnight stays in the young people's 
homes often provide opportunities for 


Wildman to Interview 
ForServiceChaplaincy 


Chaplain Albert C. Wildman of the 
Department of Chaplains and Service 
Perscnnel of the armed services will be 
available after chapel on Thursday for 
private interviews with individuals who 
are interested in the military chaplaincy. 
Appointments may be made in the of- 
fice of the Secretary of the Seminary, 
David L. Crawford. 

A group meeting will be held in the 
Campus Center auditorium at 1:30 p.m., 
at which time the film “Worthily to 
Serve” will be shown. Discussion will 
follow. 


deeper encounter and mutual stimulation. 
Practically every weekend one or two 
young people will challenge the team 
members with their personal problems. 
“I-Thou” becomes more than a concept 
as every mood in the book is met over 
the course of a year. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, we are told, 
once attended a revival service and re- 
acted with the words, “Dear Lord and 
Father of mankind, forgive our foolish 
ways!” 


No method of evangelism is free from 
God’s word of judgment, and the mem- 
bers of the fellowship seek to judge 
themselves that they be not judged. The 
easy way to avoid errors, of course, is 
not to pitch in, to simply smile or sigh 
on the sidelines of the mission arena. To 
confront ourselves and others with God’s 
dynamic work, however, is to experience 
and share “stuff o’ the very stuff, life 
of life, and self of self.” 





An Open Letter to the Seminary 


As Stewardship Week on the Princeton Seminary campus approaches (Novem- 
ber 13-17), we of the Encouragement Fund committee of the Student Council 
have been searching for areas of need around the world. We have decided that 
the Taegu Mission in Korea, the Seminary in Rumania and an underprivileged 
group somewhere in New York City or Trenton (to be named definitely at a 
later date) are worthy recipients of our fund drive. 


But these are just names of places to most of us. Therefore, the committee 
has contacted a member of the student body to reveal to all of us the need for 
funds in Korea. Dr. Tai Dong Han, a Th.D graduate of Princeton Seminary, 
1957, is doing research work at the seminary this year. He came from Korea a 
month ago where he is a full professor in the theology department of Yon Sei 
University, Seoul. Dr. Han visited the Taegu Mission just before his trip to the 
United States. While there, he was given a tour of the whole mission, including 
the Princeton Seminary Hostel which we have helped to build with our funds 
in the past. He has reported the following. 


With the help of the Seminary funds, the hostel was able to buy about 700 
square feet of building and 2,000 square feet of lawn. With the amount donated, 
however, it was impossible to buy a house that was habitable. Since there is no 
installment plan buying in Korea, it is necessary to pay cash for whatever is pur- 
chased. At present, the hostel accommodates about twelve students, four of whom 
are sons of ministers in the near-by rural areas. These are families who are 
financially unable to send their children to the regular university. 


The present conditions are not very good. The inside is kept clean and re- 
spectable, but the outside walls are falling apart. The cement coating is falling 
away from the walls and all that can be seen are the mud bricks between the 
layers of cement. If the walls are left in this condition for two more winters, the 
Princeton Seminary Hostel roof will fall down. The mission would like to finish 
the work that they have started, but they cannot do this without more funds. 
There is another 300 square feet that can accommodate six more students if it 
could be rehabilitated. This is their need. 


The founder of this mission in Korea is Dr. Raymond Provost, now the princi- 
pal cf Mun Hwa High School. He and his wife started from scratch and have 
revitalized the educational zeal in the area. It is our hope that the seminary can 
continue to support such a worthy educational mission as Tai Han has explained 
to us. 


Signed, 
Jack Maisch 
Tai Dong Han 
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Crawford Returns from Berlin 
(continued from page 1) 


the East zone evidence a sense of fe- 
sponsible comradeship even when each 
feels called, in obedience to God, to re- 
spond differently.” While one family 
seeks to educate a son or daughter in the 
West, another family remains to with- 
stand the threats, isolation and ridicule 
thrust upon the Christian community. 

“Considering the contrast between the 
material prosperity of West Berlin com- 
pared to the still shattered East, it is 
amazing that access to the Western zone 
was not closed earlier,’ observed Craw- 
ford. 

Since the closing of the wall on Aug- 
ust 13 parish attendance in the East has 
increased over 10%. The Christian 
church is the only community free 
enough to speak the truth. 

On his return trip from Germany 
Crawford stopped to address the stu- 
dent body at Assembly College in Bel- 
fast, Ireland. He then met with 28 of the 
62 Irish pastors who are alumni of 
Princeton. There are more Princeton pas- 
tors in Ireland than in any single over- 
seas country. 





Fritsch Tour of West 


(continued from page 1) 


built a few years before the birth of 
Christ and discovered parts of the huge 
statues that guarded the entrance to the 
harbor as well as a unique medal with a 
representation of the entrance to the 
harbor. 

In the Lake of Galilee a large horde of 
pottery from the first century, A.D. was 
discovered near Tiberias. This is prob- 
ably the remains of a shipwreck. 

The expedition was the subject of an 
eight-page article in Life magazine, May 


5, 19% 





Ushers Still Needed 
At McCarter Theatre 


McCarter Theatre still needs students 
to usher on Wednesday and Friday af- 
ternoons or Monday evenings. The ush- 
ers gain free admittance to the perform- 
ance. For further information contact 
Peter Johnson, 311 Henry Hall, or 
phone WA 4-3464. 

It also has been announced that sem- 
inary students are eligible for special 
rates of 20% for individual tickets and 
33% for series subscription tickets for 
the drama series. 


THE oak Me Nore hal Ay 


The 


Sunday, October 29 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel 
Dean Gordon 

9:00 p.m. The Power and the Glory, by 
Graham Greene, _ starring 
Laurence Olivier, on T.V. 


Monday, October 30 


4:20 p.m. The Tuesday Chapel Choir, 
Miller Chapel 
7:15 p.m. The Oratorio Choir, Miller 





Service: 


Chapel 

7:30 p.m. Tryouts “ Shadow and Sub- 
stance” — Room 2, Stuart 
Hall 


10:00 pm. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Donald R. Mitchell 


Tuesday, October 31 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Fritsch 

4:20 p.m. The Women’s and Motet 
Choir, Miller Chapel 

4:20 pm. The Touring Male Chorus, 
Miller Chapel (basement ) 

7:15 p.m. University Band Rehearsal 

7:30 p.m. Tryouts “Shadow and Sub- 
stance’ —— Room 2, Stuart 
Hall 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Ralph Nelson ~ 


Wednesday, November 1 


Leader: 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: John H. 
Simpson and Charles T. 
Yerkes 


12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, Small 
Dining Room 

:30 p.m. Senior Class Meeting with 
the Rev. Marshall Fancher, 
Campus Center Auditorium 

2:00 p.m. History Department Meet- 
ing, Room 203, Speer Li- 
brary 


—_ 


Senior 


Class Meeting 


Views Parish Placement 


Marshall J. Fancher, Associate Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Department of 
Ministerial Relations of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, will meet the Senior 
Class Wednesday in the Campus Center 
auditorium at 1:30 p.m. 


Fancher will describe how his office 
works with ministers seeking a parish. 
Synods and presbyteries and interested 
pastors are alerted about vacant churches, 
and the appropriate data is circulated. 


Fancher will be available to meet with 
seniors and interested graduate students 
for individual conferences later in the 
afternoon. 


Week Ahead 
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2:00 p.m. Theology Department Meet- 
ing, Room 201, Speer Li- 
brary 

3:00 p.m. Practical Department Meet- 
ing, Room 202, Speer Li- 
brary. 

3:00 p.m. Pratcical Department Meet- 
ing, Board Room, Speer Li- 
brary 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Robert A. Coleman 


Thursday, November 2 

10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Chaplain 
Albert C. Wildman 

1:30 p.m. Senior and Graduate Meet- 
ing with Chaplain Albert C. 
Wildman 

4:20 p.m.The Touring Male Chorus, 
Miller Chapel 

6:00 p.m. Faculty Seminar, Small Din- 
ing Room 

7:00 p.m. Christian Leadership School, 
Campus Center, Stuart Hall 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Richard L. Moore 

Friday, November 3 

10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: John Ash 

and John Dennis 


Saturday, November 4 
10:00 a.m. Friends of Princeton Sem- 
inary, Fall Lecture Series, 
Dean E. G. Homrighausen, 
Campus Center Auditorium 
10:00 a.m. Football, Seminary vs. West- 
minster Choir College 


Sunday, November 5 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker, 
Rector, Calvary Episcopal 
Church, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 


Leader: 


At the University 


Professor Paul Ramsey’s new book War 
and the Christian Conscience will be the 
subject of review and discussion at a 
meeting to be held by the Princeton Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, Wednesday 
evening, November 15 at 8 p.m. in 48 
McCosh on the university campus. The 
meeting is open to the public. 

War and the Christian Conscience was 
published recently by the Duke Uni- 
versity Press with the cooperation of the 
Lilly Foundation. It is a study of the 
concept of the just war in the modern 
world in light of Christian thought. 

Professors D. Campbell Wyckoff and 
Charles C. West of Princeton Theological 
Seminary will present reviews of the 
book with Professor Ramsey responding. 














McCord Flies to India 
As Delegate to W.C.C. 


President James I. McCord will fly 
from New York Sunday to New Delhi, 
India, where he will attend the Third 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. The dates of the Assembly are 
from November 18 through December 5. 


McCord is attending as an official dele- 
gate of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America with the 
assignment to act in the capacity of 
Chairman of the Division of Studies. 
He will also visit the great medical center 
of India in Ludhiana currently headed 
by Dr. Melvin Casberg. 


Two important events at this meeting 
of the W.C.C. include the merging of the 
International Missionary Council and the 
World Council of Churches, and the 
entrance of the Bulgarian, Romanian and 
Russian Orthodox Churches for the first 
time into the council; this signifies an 
addition of some sixty-one million mem- 
bers to the orthodox constituency. 


(Continued on page 4) 





Scherer Will Investigate 


Meaning of Imagination 


The second in a series of monthly 
luncheons for the Th.M. and Th.D. candi- 
dates in the area of Worship and Preach- 
ing will be held in the small dining room 
in the Campus Center Thursday begin- 
ning at 12:30 p.m. 

Donald Macleod, professor of homil- 
éetics, has announced that Paul E. Scherer, 
visiting professor in homiletics, will pre- 
sent the theme “The Meaning of Imag- 
ination In Preaching.” Macleod noted 
that three of the doctoral students par- 
ticipating are under appointment to teach 
homiletics in other seminaries. 
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McCord and Hendry Announce 


New Theological Conversations 


Plans for theological conversations be- 
tween the Presbyterians and the Lutherans 
have been announced by Dr. James I. 
McCord and Dr. Paul C. Empie, execu- 
tive director of the National Lutheran 
Council. Dr. McCord and Dr. George S. 
Hendry of Princeton Seminary have been 
involved in preliminary conversation 


Fritsch Gives Friends 


Lecture on Archeology 


Dr. Charles T. Fritsch spoke Saturday 
on archeology for the third address of 
the lecture series sponsored by the 
Friends of Princeton Seminary. 


Dr. Fritsch’s lecture centered around 
the archeological find of the Qumran 
community. Through the use of slides 
he created a feeling of the terrain of 
the area. His slides included a scene over 


(Continued on page 4) 





with Lutheran leaders for several months 
in order to draft a rough proposal for the 
coming meeting in February. 

According to Dr. Hendry, the purpose 
of the conversations is to inquire into 
the theological controversies of the past. 
Merger is not a purpose. The talks will 


(Continued on page 2) 


George S. Hendry, 
Charles Hodge Pro- 


fessor of Systematic 
Theology, who will 
take part in Presby- 
terian-Lutheran theo- 
logical conversations 


to begin in February. 


Mrs. James McCord 


Will Address Wives 


“Hostessing Hands” will be the pro- 
gram by Mrs. James I. McCord at the 
Seminary Wives Fellowship on Wednes- 
day at 8 p.m. in Tennent Hall. Mrs. E. 
G. Homrighausen will be present with 
a display of decorations for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. 

Refreshments for the meeting will be 
served by Circle Six, of which Mrs. 
Charles L. Rassieur is chairman. 
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Men of Vision 


We hear much in ecclesiastical circles today of the structured, in-grown 
church—the type of church which is conscious of its great heritage and 
of its prominent place in the community. It boasts an outstanding “physical 
plant” and a lovely service, but it sees nothing for its raison d’etre but 
its self-perpetuation. 

Students who have done much in the way of field work or who have 
had a chance to observe a reasonable number of churches will know that 
this situation is far from rare. Since many of us have faced the problem 
in attempting to work in such a situation or will face it in the years ahead, 
it is not irrelevant to ask about the exact nature of the problem and then 
to attempt to find an answer. 

The exact nature of the problem, of course, is suggested in the descrip- 
tion of the problem itself. The church is “in-grown’—self-contained and 
self-satisfied. And if the church is self-contained so are the individuals 
who compose it, for, in this respect, the church is nothing more than 
a composite of its members. That is to say, the Christians within the 
church have not been able to see beyond themselves to the needs and 
Opportunities which exist around them and around the world. They have 
experienced the new life of Jesus Christ, but have never been challenged 
by his commission to proclaim the gospel to all the world. 

Fortunately, the answer is all but stated in a description of the problem. 
For if the churches lack an outreach to the world, it is because they lack 
a supply of men with the necessary vision—men who can see the possibili- 
ties before the church, or before any group of believers, and who can 
communicate that vision to those with whom they are in contact. Here, 
of course, the problem becomes personal. For to those of us who are 
leaders in the church, or who expect to be leaders within a short while, 
the need for vision comes most strongly. The church must be led. And 
it cannot be led if its leaders do not possess a vision of what God would 
do in the church and in the world. 

At least two things can be learned from the records of men who saw 
visions in the Old and New Testaments—Moses before the burning bush, 
Isaiah’s vision of Jehovah’s throne, the numerous visions of Ezekial, the 
vision of Paul on the road to Damascus. All of these visions had God 
himself as their content—his glory, his power and his sovereignty. Secondly, 
they all resulted in a command. Moses was to go to the Israelites in Egypt, 
Isaiah was to bear the message to the people of Jerusalem, Ezekiel was 
to proclaim the fall of Jerusalem, Paul was to go into the city of Damas- 
cus and wait for further instruction from the Lord. Hence, the value of 
a vision is two-fold. It provides a knowledge of God, and it contains a 
commandment to communicate that knowledge to others. 

And do men have visions today? Of course. They are not necessarily 
connected with flashes of light or sights of God’s throne, but they contain 
these two staples of a vision—knowledge of God and a command to com- 
municate that knowledge. Last year a student was complaining that he 
saw no progress in his youth group, nothing was happening, no lives 
were being changed. Another student, with a great deal of insight, was 
heard to advise, “Pray for just one member of the group, until his life 
is changed. Then you will have a God-given example toward which to 
work with other members of the fellowship.” And that will constitute 
a vision. It will reveal God at work in the lives of men, and it will pro- 
vide a compulsion to see that knowledge of God communicated to the world. 

Solomon writes, “Where there is no vision, the people perish.” God, give 
us a vision of what you can do with us and with our churches. 
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Theological Conversations 
(Continued from page 1) 


be strictly theological. 


Dr. Hendry stated, “One thing I would 
hope to do is to find the distinction be- 
tween what is confessional—that is, what 
properly belongs in the confession—and 
what is academic in the elaboration 
of the confession. This has not been done 
in the past. For example, the Christolog- 
ical controversy largely has been in the 
academic realm. The confessions agree in 
their classical formulations. But there 
are different ways in the academic inter- 
pretation.” 


Participating Theologians 


Involved in the talks, in addition to 
the American members of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance and the Lutheran 
World Federation will be the Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod, and several Re- 
formed and Presbyterian bodies that are 
not members of the Alliance. 


Sixteen theologians will participate in 
the discussions. They will include six 
representatives of the American members 
of the World Alliance, six from the 
American members of the Lutheran 
World Federation, two from the Missouri 
Synod and two from any Reformed or 
Presbyterian bodies that choose to parti- 
cipate. 


Proposed Agenda 


According to the planning committee’s 
proposed agenda, the first session will be 
devoted to “A historical review of rela- 
tions between Lutheran and Reformed 
churches in the past, with special refer- 
ence to the controversial issues which 
have divided them, and a_ theological 
evaluation of these issues in the light of 
contemporary thinking in both churches.” 


Topics proposed for consideration at 
subsequent meetings include Evangelical 
Faith, the Authority of Scripture, Christ- 
ology, the Church and the Ministry and 
the Lord’s Supper and its Observance in 
the Church. 


The first meeting is scheduled in 
February of 1962, another in the spring 
of 1963 and a third in the spring of 
1964. 
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Church-State Articles 
In Recent Publications 


—A Review— 
by JOHN H. SIMPSON 


Having enjoyed a brisk workout dur- 
ing the last presidential campaign and 


receiving much publicity during the sub- 


sequent skirmish over the ill-fated aid 
to education bill, the church-state issue 
is once again creeping back into the 
journalistic enterprise. 

James H. Smylie, assistant professor 


of American Christianity, in cooperation 


with Walter D. Wagoner, director of the 
Fund for Theological Education, Inc., 
are concerned about “Clericalism and 
Anticlericalism” in the October 25 issue 
of The Christian Century. Edmond Cahn, 
professor of law at New York Univer- 
sity, writing in the November Harper's 
Magazine discusses the issue under the 
title “How to Destroy the Churches.” The 
three writers are motivated by the Roman 
Catholic Church’s attempt to obtain 
federal funds for their educational enter- 
prise. 


Smylie and Wagoner 


Smylie and Wagoner see as the in- 
evitable result of clericalism, which is 
defined in its most serious form as “the 
injustice of clerics who use economic 


and political power for ecclesiastical ends 


_ body as a whole,” 


contrary to the health of the social 
the eruption of a viru- 
lent anti-clericalism which could put 
priest and minister out of a job. The argu- 
ment turns not only on the political sanc- 
tion of churchly ends by granting fed- 
eral funds, but also on the use of the 
bumper sticker and the round collar to 
gain exemption from the law and obtain 


| economic privileges. Thus the protestants 


“make the scene in a token sort of way. 
We wonder whether the contemporary 


| churchgoer, Catholic or protestant, could 


possibly perceive his minister or priest 
_ as the demon which Smylie and Wagoner 


have him become. Furthermore, we ask 
whether the cleric can ever in the face 


. of the secular concensus become a Chau- 





| 





cerian abbott enjoying the fat of the land 
| while the peasants starve. r 


Is there not more danger that he will 


| be laughed at when he seeks to take 


over the power and perversities of the 
secular bureaucrat? We do not discount 
the sinfulness of the clergy or the likeli- 
hood of an occasional individual gaining 
unwarranted power, but the role of the 
clergyman, today, unless radically changed, 
leaves little room for the possibility 
which Smylie and Wagoner suggest. 


(Continued on page 4) 


Encouragement Fund Committee 


Reveals Plans for Coming Drive 


The Encouragement Fund Committee 
of the Student Council has designated 
November 13-17 as Stewardship Week 
on the seminary campus and has chosen 
to send gifts to three different areas of 
need. These are the Taegu Mission in 
Korea, a seminary in Rumania and in- 
ner-city work in Trenton, New Jersey. 
These three areas were chosen after 
consultation with members of the faculty 
and administration. 


Personal Contact 


The procedure of participation for 





this year has been changed. The com- 
mittee hopes to conduct the fund drive 
both by mail and through personal con- 
tact with students. Letters have been sent 
to each member of the seminary com- 
munity with enclosures to provide each 
person with means of participation. 


Seek Suggestions 


However, the committee also wishes 
to gain student and faculty reaction to 
the program. Therefore, the committee 
hopes to contact personally each member 
of the student body and record his evalua- 
tion of the program. This is an important 
part of our program since it is felt that 
student and faculty suggestions will be 
of value in the future. 


Special Chapel Services 


Miller Chapel will again play an im- 
portant part in the Stewardship Week 
program. Thursday morning chapel will 
be conducted by Charles C. West, as- 
sociate professor of Christian ethics and 


chairman of the Campus Life faculty 
committee. A service of dedication of 
gifts will beheld on Friday. This service 
will be led by Dean Elmer G. Homrig- 
hausen, representing the faculty, C. James 
Hinch, President of the Student Council, 
representing the student body, and John 
R. Maisch, chairman of the Encourage- 
ment Committee, representing the com- 
mittee itself. The evening chapel services 
will be conducted by the committee 
members: John R. Maisch on Monday, 
John G. Gunn on Tuesday and Kenneth 
H. Hollenbaugh on Wednesday. 


Encouragement Fund 
Committee — Ted 
Belote, Jack Gunn, 
Larry Agle, Ken Hol- 
lenbach and Jack 
Matsch, chairman — 
discusses plans for 
Stewardship W eek, 
November 13-17. 





Dance Group Extends 


Membership Invitation 


Heather Keen, formerly director of 
The Liturgical Dance Group of Princeton 
Seminary, is starting a dance group this 
year at the Second Presbyterian Church 
and has extended an invitation to mem- 
bers of the seminary community to join. 
The group will meet one evening a week 
and no previous dance experience is 
necessary. 


The members will have an opportunity 
to learn to express themselves creatively 
in movement, to clarify and deepen 
their religious experiences through danc- 
ing and to participate in a group which 
attempts to work these experiences out 
together through group improvisations. 


Anyone interested should call Heather 
Keen, WAlnut 1-2866. 
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Church-State Articles 
(Continued from page 3) 
A Desperate Reaction 


There are other grounds on which to 
explain the clergy sticker, the collar and 
the pressure for aid to parochial schools. 
These are the signs of a desperate re- 
action to a desperate situation—an at- 
tempt to establish religious identity in 
an ocean of secularism. At this point the 
Roman Catholic move appears to be 
smarter. Education can go further to- 
wards the goal of saving the sinking 
ship of a religious symbol system than 
a few stickers and collars. 

Cahn fears the engulfment of the 
church by the state, once the initial 
wishes of the church are satisfied. The 
hand which offers aid will also want 
to decide which tune is to be played, 
according to him. But he fails to see 
that the secularization which he fears 
will come when the clergy seek the aid 
of secular power has in a great measure 
already taken place. Thus, the church’s 
lack of moral leadership with regard 
to the great ethical issues of our time, 
which he laments, has been due, not to 
the corrupting influence of worldly 
power, but to the church’s identification 
with the secular ethos. 


Ancient Dangers are Past 


Cahn concluded that we must at all 
costs maintain the eternal principle of 
separation of church and state. Why, we 
ask? It seems as if the ancient dangers 
of church-state cooperation are past. 
Now we are in peril of falling apart 
at the seams because of an inadequate 
secular or religious concensus. Perhaps, 
the day will come when once again the 
best interests of the people will be 
served by a Constantinian establishment. 


Both articles exhibit a distrust of 
clerical power and we concur in this 
judgment when such power is used for 
malignant purposes. But is the day upon 
us when we must take off our theological 
kid gloves, take up the cudgels, start 
swinging and get dirtied with nasty 
power if we believe that the Christian 
faith is worthy of preservation? 


‘Diary of Anne Frank’ 


The Diary of Anne Frank, the second 
film of the Friday Night Film Series, 
will be shown tonight, beginning at 7:45 
p-m. in the Campus Center auditorium. 

Two other films are scheduled: Man 
in the Grey Flannel Suit and Blackboard 
Jungle. 
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— The 


Sunday, November 12 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Monday, November 13 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: John 
Maisch 


Tuesday, November 14 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. John E. 
Smylie 
6:45 p.m. Christian Ministry in the 
National Parks, The Rev. 


Warren Ost, Stevenson 
Lounge 


7:15 p.m. University Band Rehearsal, 
Campus Center Auditorium 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: John 
Gunn 


Wednesday, November 15 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: The Rev. 
Warren Ost, Ministry in the 
National Parks 


12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, Small Din- 


ing Room 

1:30 p.m. Film of Presidential Prayer 
Breakfast, Campus Center 
Auditorium 


2:20 p.m. Hebrew Examination (course 
1101), Stuart Hall, Rooms 
5 and 6 


McCord Flies to India 
(Continued from page 1) 


McCord will attend a luncheon being 
held on November 23 for Princeton Sem- 
inary alumni in India as well as for those 
attending the council. 


Fritsch Gives Lecture 


(Continued from page 1) 


the Dead Sea with cliffs and the plateau 
on which is located the remains of the 
Essene community. Another slide showed 
cave number one in which were found 
manuscripts of many Old Testament 
books, the Book of Discipline of the 
Essenes, a war scroll and other interest- 
ing works. 

The Essenes, a Bible loving group, 
formed the Qumran Community to prepare 
the way of the Lord (Isaiah 40:3). The 
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Week Ahead— 


8:00 p.m. Princeton Fellowship — of 
Reconciliation, Professors D. 
Champbell Wyckoff and 
Charles C. West review Paul 
Ramsey's book War and the 
‘Christian Conscience, 48 Mc- 
Cosh on the university cam- 


pus. 


Thursday, November 16 


10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. Charles 
West 


12:45 p.m. Student Pastor’s Fellowship, 
Tennent Hall Lounge 


7:15 p.m. Service of Worship: Christ 
in the Concrete City, Miller 
Chapel 


7:30 p.m. Christian Leadership School, 
Stuart Hall, Campus Center 


8:00 p.m. Student Wives Fellowship, 
Tennent Hall 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Linda McNamara 


Leader: 


Friday, November 17 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Dean E. G. 
Homrighausen, C. James 
Hinch and John R. Maisch 


Sunday, November 19 


11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Chapel Deacon for the Week: Kenneth 
Hollenbaugh 


community ended when it was conquered 
by the Romans in 68 A.D. 


The importance of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls lies in two areas. The first area 
of importance is that until the discovery 
scholars in Old Testament literature could 
go back only to 800 or 900 A.D. Through 
the discovery of the scrolls works such 
as Isaiah, which dated to 125 B.C., were 
available for Biblical study. The second 
area of importance of the find is that 
the scrolls helped in understanding the 
intertestamental period of 200 B.C. to 
100 A.D. 


In his lecture Dr. Fritsch also men- 
tioned that in the spring of 1960 another 
community similar to the Qumran com- 
munity was discovered in Israel near 
Qumran. A large number of manuscripts, 
papyri and bronze objects were discov- 
ered here. The bronze material dates 
back, perhaps, to 2000-3000 B.C. 
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Ecumenical Missions 


Plans Moffett Address 


Samuel H. Moffett, missionary to the 
Church in Korea for the past nine years, 
will address the student body in Miller 
Chapel Monday beginning at 1:30 p.m. 
His topic will be: “The Condition of the 
Church in Korea.” 


A graduate of the seminary in 1942, 

| Moffett was guest lecturer in ecumenics 

here in 1953. He also served on the 

faculty of the Presbyterian Seminary of 

Seoul as well as in executive capacities 
in the Korean General Assembly. 


Moffett is here under the sponsorship 
of the Ecumenical Missions Fellowship, 
which invites all the seminary to attend. 
Moffett has authored two substantial 
works: Where “Er the Sun and The 
Christian Mission: its Motive and Task. 





The Zeal of Communism 


Facing a Tired Church 


by GERALD L. BORCHERT 


The recent demythologizing of Joseph 
Djugashvili (Stalin) has reminded the 
world afresh of this former first-man of 
the Communist party. If one peruses a 
biography of Stalin, such as that by Leon 
'Trotski, one cannot help bur notice the 
highly significant fact thac the young 
|Stalin prepared himself for service im the 
church. In 1890 he matriculated at the 
Gori Theological School and in 1899, 
just prior to graduation from the Tiflis 
| Theological Seminary, he was expelled 
because of his radical Marxist leanings. 


The situation is not immensely dif- 
ferent in South America today. Young 
‘men who enter theological seminaries 
are often captured by Communist zealots 
‘who speak of a meaningful goal in life 


(Continued on page 2) 





The History and Culture of Petra 
Pictured by Hammond in Lecture 


Philip C. Hammond, assistant profes- 
sor in Old Testament, lectured with the 
aid of colored slides to the Princeton 
Society of the Archaeological Institute 
of America Tuesday night. The lecture 
entitled: “Petra: Its History and Monu- 
ments” was presented in Fuld Hall in 
the Institute for Advanced Study. 


aio 


During the past summer Ham- 
mond directed a new American ex- 
pedition to Petra, accompanied by 
seminary Th.D. candidate John M. 
Salmon. The main object of this year’s 
study was a theater which was the center 
of the city’s culture. 


Petra is Jocated south and east of 





Philip C. Hammond, assistant professor in Old Testament and director 
of the American Expedition to Petra, with a “Theater” inscription 
uncovered during the recent excavations of the amphitheater. 





Thanksgiving Recess 
Affects Library Hours 


The Speer Library will adopt a special 
schedule during the Thanksgiving recess, 
beginning Wednesday. Library hours 
during the vacation will be as follows: 
Wednesday, Nov. 22 — 8 am.-5 p.m. 
Thursday, Nov. 23 — CLOSED 
Friday, Nov. 24 — 9 am.-5 p.m. 
Saurday, Nov. 25 — 9 am.-12 Noon 


Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, on the 
cross roads of north-south and east-west 
trade routes, including the “King’s 
Highway.” The major cultural influences 
are Egyptian, Hellenistic and Roman, 
with major contributions from the Naba- 
taean natives themselves. 


Previous Expeditions 


Hammond’s lecture considered the 
geographical location and approach to 
the city, following which he discussed 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Reflections on the Day of Prayer 


The forthcoming Day of Prayer—scheduled for November 28—is a 
fortunate event in the calendar of the year, for it is indicative of a concern 
by both faculty and students for a time when all may pray together for 
the interests which we share. But prayer is not a thing which is made 
effective through administrative activity. It is individual, and it must 


emerge as the expression of an inner spiritual vitality within us all. For 
this reason, we may rightly present a challenge that all may prepare their 
hearts for the Day of Prayer—by a self-examination of our lives and by 
a reminder of the basis and the power of prayer. 


These two things are worth our remembrance. Prayer is founded upon 
the willingness of God to hear and answer those prayers which we are 
told to offer. And prayer is made effective through our faith in God, to 
whom we pray. Thus Christ entreats, “Ask, and it shall be given you, ‘seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” The offer and 
the promise have been made. To this offer the believer is only required 


to respond in faith. 


And is prayer effective? Luther writes, “None can believe how powerful 


prayer is, and what it is able to effect, but those who have learned it by 


experience.” If we have not, the opportunity is still before us. 





Communism and a Tired Church 
(Continued from page 1) 


and call for a united effort in the achiev- 
ing of a common destiny. 


The challenge of Communism is a 
summons not only to the ignorant, but 
also to the intellectual who sees the 
“mess” in this world and who is dis- 
content with pius platitudes and_per- 
functory programs which fail to alleviate 
inequities. The fact that Communism has 
captivated men even from seminaries 
which have been dedicated to the proc- 
lJamation of the most explosive message 
in the history of mankind cannot be 
by-passed with sweet statements to the 
effect that “those who went out from 
us were not of us.” Seminaries must 
begin to ask: “Why are they not of us?” 
“Have we no goal to capture the zealot 
heart?” “Does the addition of a new 
course to the curriculum make us more 
relevant?” “Is it ‘old stuff’? to pray for 
the Holy Spirit’s guidance in the class- 
room, seminar and library?” 


Do we as seminary students and teach- 
ers definitely consider that we have been 
commissioned under Christ for the win- 
ning and transforming of the world im 
our generation—or is Our purpose some 
vague desire to do something good in 
life? Only men with divinely imbued 
purpose will confront Communism crea- 
tively in the life and death struggle 


to win not only the minds of men, but 
also their dynamic wills. We cannot hope 
to conquer Communism unless we under- 
stand that there is a divine purpose be- 
hind all our work—even our studying. 
Furthermore, if our objective is rooted 
in nothing more than the striving to 
make a name for ourselves, we may find 
that we are working against God and 
that he may frustrate our efforts and 
disperse our membership much like the 
example in the story of Babel. 


Only with a divine purpose in view 
can we reverse the tide and win the 
Communist student. Only with a divinely 
impressed dissatisfaction for the states 
guwo can we bring new hope to the 
world. This is an era of revolution! Men 
are in search of bread for life, and they 
will not be satisfied if we throw them the 
sweet cake of empty words. 





History and Culture of Petra 
(Continued from page 1) 


the two major cultural interests—the 
many tombs carved out of the moun- 
tain rock and the theater which was 
uncovered during the past summer. He 
pointed out that others have found 
Petra a city of interest, including George 
Horsefield who made an expedition there 
in the 1930’s and Nelson Glueck who 
worked there. 


The tombs of interest included the 
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Khazna Far-un which gained its name 
“The Treasury of the Pharaoh” from 
tradition. “The Greek columns suggest 
the modified Hellenistic rather than 
Egyptian dominance, thus dating the 
tomb at approximately 150 B.C.”, ac- 
cording to Hammond. 


Tombs of the Kings 


The royal tombs of the kings em- 
ployed the color of the rock formations 
as a segment of the decorative motif. 
One such tomb was used by early 
Christians as “The Monastery,” called 
Ed Deir before the Moselm invasion. 
“Many of the tombs harbor valuable 
inscriptions, such as the one found in 
the Turk Manita which contains one 
of the most valuable Nabetean inscrip- 
tions,’ observed Hammond. 

The national god was discovered 
carved in a rock—it being a combina- 
tion of the rectangular, rather modest 
Atargatis with the fertility goddness 
Dushares. 


Hydraulic Engineers 


Hammond also noted that the Nabe- 
teans were expert “hydraulic engineers.” 
They directed water flow with levees and 
banks and dug a large tunnel to divert 
torrential rains from their city. Ham- 
mond said that “If all the cisterns which 
the Nabataeans dug were now filled, it 
would be a considerable supply of 
water.” They even employed clay tile 
which was fitted and mortared 


in a 
complex drainage system. 
Theater Excavations 
Hammond concluded with observa- 


tions concerning the excavations around 
the theater, showing the seating and 
aisle arrangements, with several views of 
the stage and the three stage entrances. 
He noted that there is still uncertainty 
concerning the height of the stage. The 
theater was apparently destroyed by an 
earthquake, which toppled much of the 
theater into the orchestral section. Ham- 
mond said that “Although the theater 
is called Roman, there may be further 
debate as to such a late dating of the 
theater.” 
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°*A Christian 


The following article was soli- 
cited in connection with the recent 
visit to the campus of Warren W. 
Ost, director of the N.C.C. min- 
istry to the National Parks, and it 
relates the experiences of a memz- 
ber of the class of 1963 in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
last summer. 


by ROBERT A. COLMAN 


This past summer I had the oppor- 
tunity to work for the Natjonal Council 


of Warren W. Ost, who is the director 
of the program. 

After several conferences held between 
representatives of this seminary, the Na- 
tional Park Service and the National 
Council, the Joint Department of Evan- 
gelism of the National Council in May, 
1952, voted to assume the administrative 
responsibility for “A Christian Mini- 
stry in the National Parks.” 

Since that time the ministry has ex- 
perienced rapid growth, a constant 


awareness of purpose and the continued 
dedication to preaching the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 





Rober: A. Colman, middler, reads the ‘scripture lesson to a group of 


a 


vacationers in Rocky Mountain National Park in connection with 
the ministry of the National Council of Churches to that «area. 


of Churches in their program “A Chris- 
tian Ministry in the National Parks.” 


As the time draws near in which we 
| will be asking ourselves “What will I 


i 
i 
i 
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do this summer?” I would like to share 
with you some personal insights into 
this program as a possible incentive for 
you to accept the challenge of this spec- 
ialized ministry during the summer of 


1962. 
Previous Efforts 


Before 1952, when the National Coun- 


. cil of Churches took an official interest 


in the spiritual welfare of the people 
living in and visiting the National 


Parks, there were a number of impor-. 


tant Christian ministries in the National 
Parks. For the most part, however, these 
Ministries were isolated programs de- 
veloped independently by denomina- 
tions close to them. 


The National Council’s interest in this 
work came about primarily through con- 


| tact with the student ministry in Yellow- 


stone National Park. For three years 


this ministry was provided by Princeton 


Seminary students under the leadership 


Ministry in the National Parks”’ 


Stated Purpose 


The stated purpose of the program is 
“to provide a ministry which will give 
a Christian interpretation to the awe 
that the miracles of God’s creation in- 
spire in the visitors and employees in 
our National Parks. Jesus Christ gives 
us an understanding of the ultimate 
meaning of this creation. There is a 
vital link between God, the creator of 
natural wonders, and God, the recreator 
of men’s lives through Jesus Christ. 
The ultimate glory of God’s creation is 
Jesus Christ.” 


The basic objectives of the ministry 
are to serve the interests of the churches 
of America by providing regular sery- 
ices of worship, religious education and 
Christian fellowship for their people who 
live in, work in and visit the National 
Parks; to provide a Christian ministry 
in areas which otherwise would not 
have one; to help with social, moral 
and spiritual problems arising in these 
areas each year; and to bring students 
from different denominational traditions 
together to perform a service which no 
one of the denominations can do alone. 


The Student’s Role 


What is our role in this ministry? 
Although situations and experiences dif- 
fer, I would like to offer a glimpse of 
the ministry through the eyes of my own 
experience. 


(Continued on page 4) 


Bailey Cites Need to Consider 
Supplement to Theological Study 


by ALBERT E. BAILEY 


Continuing education is about the 
last thing one wants to think about 
while he is still a student in seminary. 
Nevertheless, the very nature of the 
ministry demands that the servant of 
the Word remain continually a student 
of the Word and of the persons—among 
whom he himself stands—and the situa- 
tions to which and in which the Word 
speaks. Something more is involved than 
the traditional need to provide adequate 
time in one’s study, although this will 
always be something to which the 
minister must give priority. 

A great many new demands are being 
made upon the minister for which, de- 
spite improved theological training, he 
often finds himself ill-prepared. Cultural 
patterns change and the world of 


scholarship moves on at a bewildering 
pace. The plethora of publications makes 
guidance imperative if the hours of 
study are to be used discriminatingly 
and effectively. 

Much help is offered in various jour- 
nals, bulletins, newsletters, magazines, 
etc., published by seminaries and de- 
nominational boards or committees. 
More personal enlargement should be 
found in meetings of presbytery and 
synod or ministerial associations, but 
these more often degenerate into mere 
business sessions dedicated to the tri- 
umph of the trivial. When solid sub- 
stance does appear, it frequently becomes 
obscured by suspicion and prejudice mis- 
taken for conviction. Summer institutes 
of theology seem to come closest to 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Ministry in the National Parks 
(Continued from page 3) 


For my work, I was located in the 
Colorado. For practical reasons it is pos- 
sible to talk of my responsibility in two 
areas—secular and _ spiritual—although 
Rocky Mountain National Park in 
in fact we cannot divorce the two. The 
secular occupation which I had was that 
of grocery clerk and stock-boy. In the 
situation where I worked there were 
approximately fifty college students em- 
ployed by my own employers. For me, 
at least half of the ministry was directed 
to this group of fellow employees. To 
summarize the opportunities arising from 
this situation—there were the challenges 
of counseling, discussion groups, Bible 
study and the loaded questions of in- 
telligent but non-Christian young men 
and women. It would be impossible for 
me to put into words the insights I 
gained, the growth I experienced and the 
reality of the Gospel which I felt as 
a result of my summer’s secular job and 
the relationship with these employees. 





My non-secular job was that of stu- 
dent minister for two campgrounds in 
the park. I was responsible for conduct- 
ing the services for both campgrounds 
on Sunday morning. In August, an eve- 
ning vesper service was added to my 
schedule. On each Saturday evening I 
would go camp-calling with those on my 
ministry team to invite the individual 
campers to our service of worship in the 
morning. Here was an opportunity 
which involved preaching, conducting 
services, meeting people and, in truth, 
practical application for my beliefs and 
faith, much like those we shall face in 
the parish. 


A Personal Opportunity 


What I have shared is but a peek-hole 
view of the summer’s total experience, 
and, to be honest, it is impossible for 
me tO express in words what working 
in this program meant to me in the 
growth of Christian understanding, dedi- 
cation and faith. This program is a 
challenge! It is an opportunity! It is 
a ministry worthy of our time! 


The church of Jesus Christ must be 
aware that often the church must go 
to the people. Here is a program which 
exemplifies such a movement on the 
part of the church. It is a program whose 
chief aim and purpose is to preach Christ. 
There is no finer opportunity offered to 
seminary students in the line of sum- 
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Sunday, November 19 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel 
Dean Gordon 


Monday, November 20 


Service: 


1:30 pm. Dr. Samuel H. Moffett, 
Miller Chapel 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Richard B. Anderson 


Tuesday, November 21 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: The Rev. 
David L. Crawford 

7:15 p.m. University Band Rehearsal, 
Campus Center Auditorium 


mer work, and it would be my desire 
to see several of my fellow students 
take advantage of the opportunity. I 
can only guarantee growth in the Gospel 
of Christ, but what more need I 
promise? 





Supplement to Theological Study 


(Continued from page 3) 


meeting the need, and the seminary’s 
annual Institute is an outstanding ex- 
ample of this. 


But where can a minister get the 
kind of stimulation that is now received 
by many of his congregation as a re- 
quirement of their business? Leaders 
and executives in industry and business 
are now being required to undergo spec- 
ial training periodically to “up-date” 
them. Professional men and women are 
expected to attend meetings of their 
societies and keep abreast of new de- 
velopments. Where can ministers meet 
for study and discussion with those who 
are probing the frontiers of their “pro- 
fession’’? 


Something is needed between the in- 
formality of self-guided or semi-organ- 
ized opportunities and the formal re- 
turn to the classroom for “graduate” 
studies. In response to this need, and by 
request of the General Assembly, the 
Board of Christian Education is now 
developing a plan for regional study 
centers for ministers. The seminaries also 
have a role to play, and the Board of 
Trustees of the seminary will be ex- 
ploring ways in which they might ex- 
tend the already multi-faceted ministry 
of the seminary to serve in this new 
area. 
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Week Ahead— 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Charles Spring 


Wednesday, November 22 


10:00 a.m..Chapel, Leaders: Thomas 
Hyldahl and Kenneth Young 


:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon 
:30 p.m. Thanksgiving Recess  Be- 
gins 


It 


Im lO 


Sunday, November 26 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 


The Rev. Carl D. Reimers, 
Assistant Dean of the 
Chapel 


There is a great need for basic research 
and the cultivation of inter-disciplinary 
approaches to our understanding of 
God’s activity and of the world which 
He so loved. One wishes there were 
less pressure on professors to “publish,” 
so that frequently each in his own in- 
imitable style and perspective publishes 
what has already been kicked around 
in substance by several others in their 
inimitable style. Competition among 
publishing houses adds to this kind of 
pressure. Let us have instead a conversa- 
tion among scholars, so that their pub- 
lications will bring clarification of issues 
and advance the conversation so that 
the “common man” may better see where 
he may enter in. 


If the continuing education of min- 
isters is to be effective, it will depend 
upon the measure to which the average 
pastor is delivered from the confusions 
of competitive scholarship. He will find 
himself rather identified with a co-opera- 
tive Community engaged in constructive 
conversation and probing deeply and 
broadly the issues with which he and 
his people are faced. In other words, 
there must be developed a situation in 
which the whole church finds itself to- 
gether before the Word, listening and 
serving as God has given to each his 
gift. 








Due to the Thanksgiving recess, 
the next issue of The Seminarian will 
appear as an abbreviated publication 
to be distributed on Monday, No- 
vember 27. 
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“The Peril and Power of Prayer” Is Prayer Day Topic 


Addresses to be Given 
By Frederick Christian 


“The Perils of Prayer” will be the 
topic of the opening address for the 
Day of Prayer, scheduled for tomorrow 
at 7:45 p.m., by the Rev. Frederick £. 
Christian, minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in Westfield, New Jersey. Dr. 
Christian will also give the closing ad- 
dress Wednesday at 11 a.m. The address 
will be an approach to the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit and is entitled: “Power 
for Prayer.” 

Dr. Christian’s past pastorates in- 
clude: student assistant to the chaplain 
at Sing Sing Prison and Church at 
Scarborough-on-the-Hudson, New York; 
pastor at Mechanicsburg Presbyterian 
Church, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 
and at Indianola Presbyterian Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Christian is a former member of the 
university advisory board at Ohio State 
University, a member and secretary of 
the Board of Trustees of Princeton 
Seminary, a member of the General 
Council of the United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. and a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Westminster Choir 
College. 

His degrees include: B.A., College of 
Wooster; Th.B., Princeton Theological 
Seminary; M.A., Princeton University; 
D.D., College of Wooster. He has done 
further graduate study at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. Christian has contributed 
to Presbyterian Life and for two years 
was book reviewer for the Columbus 
Dispatch. 

In 1956 Dr. Christian was an exchange 
preacher to Great Britain. He is the 
founder of “The Angelus Hour” and 
winner of the National Religious Award. 
He is married and has three children. 





Dr. Christian 


Walls Lists Program 
For Community Prayer 


Chairman of the Day of Prayer com- 
mittee, Frederic T. Walls, has announced 
the following schedule for the Day of 
Prayer, noting that Wednesday morning 
classes have been canceled. Tomorrow 
at 7:45 p.m. the opening address will 
be delivered in Miller Chapel by Fred- 
erick E. Christian on the topic “The 
Perils of Prayer.” This address will be 
based on the request: “Lord, teach us 
to pray” (Luke*1T:1). 

At 9:00 p.m. time has been saved for 
spontaneous prayer groups and for pri- 
vate prayer, and at 10:00 p.m. prayer 
groups will meet in various faculty 
homes. 

Morning devotions will be held on 

(Continued on page 2) 





Ramsey’s ‘Just War’ Reviewed 


By DONALD M. BORCHERT 


Paul Ramsey’s recent book, War and 
the Christian Conscience, which presents 
a toughminded theory of just and limited 
warfare, was the basis for a panel dis- 
cussion held at the university on No- 
vember 15 under the auspices of the 
Princeton Branch of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. Dr. John H. Hick, the 
presiding chairman, first called upon 
Dr. D. Campbell Wyckoff to give his 
presentation. Speaking as a member of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
as a convinced pacifist, Wyckoff sum- 
marized Ramsey’s book by means of four 
questions: 1) May Christians wage war? 
Yes, provided the war is waged in terms 
of Christian love, which means war that 
is just and limited. 2) What makes a 
war just? War should be undertaken 
only as a last resort. Extreme measures 


must not be pursued. And no aggressive 
war is just. 3) How can we limit war? 
Non-combatants must be immune from 
direct attack. They may be killed indi- 
rectly, but war should be based on the 
principle of _ forces-counter-forces 
(limited warfare), not people-counter- 
people (total warfare). 4) What is the 
present urgent need? Among other 
things, Ramsey calls us to strengthen our 
moral thinking concerning war, to fight 
the current ‘war scare’ and to work for 
the abolition of thermonuclear war. 


Wyckoff concluded his well-ordered 
summary with a critique in terms of 
pacifist affirmations. The Christian is a 
citizen of two worlds and has pressing 
responsibilities in each! When, however, 
these two spheres clash, the Christian 
must owe supreme allegiance to Christ’s 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Program for Day of Prayer 


(Continued from page 1) 
Wednesday at 7:15 am. in Miller 
Chapel—breakfast being served at 8:00 
a.m. James Barr, professor of Old Testa- 
ment, will lead the worship. 


At 9:00 a.m. a service of intercession 
will be directed by Ronald W. Ohlson. 
The major concern at this time will be 
for those beyond the seminary. Spontan- 
eous prayer groups are encouraged at 
10:00 a.m. 


The closing address by Christian will 
be delivered in Miller Chapel at 11:00 
following which the community will 
receive Holy Communion. John E. 
Smylie, assistant professor in church 
history, will present the elements, Fred- 
eric T. Walls assisting in worship. 
Christian’s concluding message is headed, 
“Power for Prayer,” an experimental 
approach to the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Serving with committee chairman 
Frederic T. Walls are: Ronald W. Ohl- 
son and Raymond T. Bynum; on the 
subcommittee are John Afman and John 
P. Ameer. Serving as faculty advisor is 
Howard T. Kuist. 


Additional Courses for 
Next Term’s Schedule 


Dr. James F. Armstrong, registrar, has 
announced that two courses in addition 
to those appearing on the course sched- 
ule for next term will be available for 
the second semester. 

Modern European Christianity, 2424, 
will be given during the second semes- 
ter at hours F1G1 (Monday, 3:20- 
5:10), and will be conducted by Dr. 
Norman V. Hope. 

Research Seminar in Theology and 
Psychodynamics will be taught by Dr. 
James N. Lapsley. This course supplies 
three hours credit, with the time of 
meeting to be arranged. It is open to 
graduate students, and to seniors with 
the instructor’s approval. 

Students who desire to elect either 
of these courses may do so by register- 
ing according to the normal procedures. 
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— The 


Monday, November 27 


8:00 a.m. Classes resume 


7:00 p.m. Social Committee Meeting— 
Alumni Room 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: John 
Mather 


Tuesday, November 28 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. 
Hick 
7:45 p.m. Day of Prayer Opening Ad- 
dress: Dr. Frederick Chris- 
tian, Miller Chapel 


10:00 p.m. Prayer Groups 
Wednesday, November 29 


7:15 a.m. Morning Devotions: Steven- 
son Lounge 

9:00 a.m. Service of Intercession, Mil- 
ler Chapel 

11:00 a.m. Service of Holy Communion: 
Dr. Christian and Dr. John 
Smylie, Miller Chapel 

12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, 
Dining Room 

2:00 p.m. Graduate Study Committee, 
President's Room 


John 


Small 


Ramsey’s*Just War” Reviewed 


(Continued from page 1) 
kingdom and be willing to take the 
consequences of such a commitment. 
Participation in war is one of those points 
of conflicting responsibilities where the 
Christian must confess allegiance to 
Christ and sever himself from respon- 
sibility to the government. 


Dr. Charles C. West was then given 
an Opportunity to comment on Ramsey’s 
book. He found himself in solid agree- 
ment with Ramsey’s basic practical thesis 
—that we must proceed to define the 
possibility of warfare with conventional 
weapons and to make thermonuclear 
weapons obsolete by supplanting them 
with deterrents directed at invading 
forces—but went on to deliver a barrage 
of penetrating questions which — set 
clearly in view the extreme complexity 
of the problem. He felt that Ramsey’s 
book had perhaps too much love im 
principle and not enough room for love 
immediately intuiting what is the neigh- 
bor’s need. West would also prefer to 
see Ramsey’s discussion take place within 
the framework of a justified sinner look- 
ing toward the coming kingdom (where 
all of our actions are called into ques- 
tion before God, where ‘just’ would 
seem inapplicable to war and where we 


NOVEMBER 27, 1961 


Week Ahead— 


4:00 p.m. Book Agency Committee, 
Board Room, Speer Library 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Robert George 


Thursday, November 30 


10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. Donald 
Meisel, First Presbyterian 
Church, Princeton, N. J. 

7:30 p.m. Wives Course, Stuart Hall, 
Room 6 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
James Steele 


Leader: 


Friday, December 1 


10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: John Paust 
and Terry Fouse 

7:45 pm. All Campus Square Dance, 
Campus Center 


Sunday, December 3 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dr. J. Ernest Somerville, 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Chapel Deacon: Jerry Pence 


stand justified by grace alone) rather 
than solely within the context of limited- 


just war concepts. 


Dr. Ramsey, in responding to these 
reviews, drew attention to that which 
he considered to be the major and per- 
haps original thesis of his book. He 
maintained that the Christian view of 
a just-limited war is derived not from 
rational analysis ex post facto but from 
the warmth of Christian charity. Christ 
said that I should turn my other cheek, 
but he did not say that I should lift up 
the cheek of my smitten brother. Love 
for neighbor in the history of the church 
has issued first in the Christian’s partic- 
ipation in war, and second in the demand 
that his warfare be limited. Ramsey 
claimed that the pacifist’s non-violent 
resistance is just as far from the love 
Christ manifested as is violent resistence. 

After a stimulating question-answer 
period, the meeting was concluded with 
Wyckoff, West and Ramsey agreeing 
that the church is long over-due in dis- 
cussing this most pressing matter. Dr. 
Ramsey observed that Edward LeRoy 
Long’s pioneering work The Christian 
Response to the Atomic Crisis sold only 
600 copies—a tragic indication of our 
indifference to a supreme issue which 
might have been more easily solved 
when we alone had the nuclear deterrent. 














Four New Trees Set 
On Seminary Grounds 


By THOMAS W’. BRIAN 


Four new trees, which were  pur- 
chased from the Princeton Nurseries, 
were planted on the campus recently. 


Two old trees from in front of the 


library were removed because of in- 
terior decay and have been replaced 
with two new trees which have been 


introduced for the first time this year 
by the Princeton Nurseries. After years 


of effort the nursery has developed from 


the red maple (acer rubrum) a tree 
named October Glory (patent applied 
for) which turns a brilliant crimson red 
in the fall, and whose leaves are re- 
tained long after its parent plant, the 
old red maple, has lost its leaves. The 
nursery allowed the seminary grounds- 
men to dig these trees at a labor saving. 


The ball of earth on the largest weighed 


about 1,500 pounds, which will further 


the tree’s chances of not being set back 


in the transplanting. 
The second new variety is planted 


between Springdale and Hodge Hall, 





replacing an old elm which died last 


summer. This tree was introduced for 


the first. time this year and comes from 


the parent tree linden (tilia). It 1s 


called “‘Greenspire” (tilia cordata) and 


| grows to about seventy feet in height, 


having small leatherly foilage and grow- 


ing into a narrow oval form. Unlike 
other lindens, it forms a 
(Continued on page 2) 


Schedule Change 


James F. Armstrong, registrar, has 
announced the following schedule 
change: For the convenience of grad- 
uate students on the Monday program, 
course 1861, Apocalyptic, (Otto A. 
Piper) has been moved from Wednes- 


day to Monday morning, 10:40-12:39. 


perfectly 
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Christian Sees Asking T’o See God 
As A Risk and Peril in Our Prayer 


Frederick E. Christian gave the opening address for the Day of Prayer last 
Tuesday, speaking on the topic “The Perils of Prayer.” The address was based on 
the request: “Lord, teach us to pray” (Luke 11:1). 

Using the Lord’s prayer as an example, Christian maintained that we usually 
pray with serenity for the goal. However, we risk the danger of meeting peril 
when we pray. When we pray “Our Father” we are praying that we might get 


a glimpse of God in Jesus Christ and 
be ever after disturbed, according to 
Christian. 

In these words there is also the peril 
of seeing ourselves as we really are. 
“There is a real peril in knowing one- 
self,’ Christian states—“when we see 
ourselves as God wants us to be, and 
when we see ourselves as we are.” This 
is different from our usually seeing our- 
selves as we think we are. 

The third peril resulting from these 
words is that of seeing our world in 

(Continued on page 2) 


Friends Refurnish All 
Tennent Hall Lounges 


New furniture will be placed in the 
lounges of Tennent Hall on Monday, 
according to Roy Pfautch, assistant to 
the president. 

The refurnishing of the Tennent 
lounges is a project of the New Jersey 
area of the Friends of Princeton Sem- 
inary, a proiect headed by Mrs. Francis 
McMenimen of Rumson, N. J. 

The initial gift, which has provided 
the new furniture, was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Koos of Westfield, N. J. 
They are members of the Westtield 
Presbyterian Church. 

New additions of furniture are being 
planned. Many of the Friends will be 
giving antiques and other valued objects. 





Thursday Evening Set 
For Catechism Exam 


The Samuel Robinson Westminster 
Shorter Catechism examination will be 
given Thursday evening at 7:30 p.m. in 
room 203 of Speer Library according to 
Donald Macleod, professor of homiletics. 

A maximum of forty awards of two 
hundred dollars each will be available 
to those who pass the written and 
oral examination on the text of the 
catechism; all enrolled students who have 
not previously received the Robinson 
Catechism prize qualify to take the exam. 

Macleod said “The exam will be ad- 
ministered to all students who sign 
their name to the posted sheet in Stuart 
Hall and who report for the exam.” 


Christmas Banquet Will 
Be Held By Koinonia 


The Koznonia Christmas party will 
be held Wednesday at 6:00 p.m. in the 
Small Dining Room of the Campus 
Center. An hour program of entertain- 
ment is planned to follow the meal. 

The cost per person for the meal 
will be $1.75 for those who are not 
under dining contract at the seminary, 
and $.25 extra for those who are. As an 
exact count of those attending is re- 
quired, reservations must be made by 
this evening. 
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After the Shelter 


By BARRY H. DOWNING 


Someone pulled the trigger and the world’s first atomic war is over. 
Our now destroyed government prepared a sufficient supply of bomb 
shelters to save fifty per cent of the population but made no provision 
for the week after the war. Now a new war rages—the fight for survival. 
Spontaneously community leaders arise to meet the situation; newly organ- 
ized communities move away from the destruction in the cities to the 
mountains to find uncontaminated food and water. Leaders help organize 
the construction of large skeleton buildings to house hundreds of homeless. 
Men do the building and hunting, working in shifts; the women cook 
and care for the children; almost none are prepared to act in these capacities, 
but each seeks to survive the winter. 

For the present, dreams of individual homes, private life and personal 
achievement fade into the background. Citizens donate personal possessions 
to a community pool, and leaders exhort their people to be of one mind. 
In the midst of the conversational din in the new community home, the 
words of a comrade caught my ear: “I wonder if those capitalists in America 
are trying to build individual cottages in the mountains for their survivors?” 


A Protest About Books 


Since registration for next semester’s courses will be coming due this 
week and the book store will be ordering a new supply of textbooks on the 
basis of the registration, it seems an opportune time to reissue a protest 
which has often been heard on campus and which has been particularly 
vehement this year. Why aren’t enough books being ordered? And wha 
can be done about it? 





This seems to be a touchy issue to those concerned. Last term it was 
maintained that: 1) last minute registrations raised the demand for text- 
books after it was too late to order more, and 2) people are buying books 
for courses in which they are not enrolled, thereby depriving others of them. 


These two arguments are impressive, but not nearly so legitimate as 
those expressing them would suppose. The argument concerning last minute 
registrations is a reasonable explanation of an error, but it does not 
justify the mistake. We would hope that an allowance would be made for 
late registrations next year as well as that some allowance would be con- 
sidered next semester. The second argument is nothing more than fact. 
People do buy books for courses other than their own. And why not! We 
ought, by all means, to encourage such an interest, even by ordering an 
additional ten or twenty percent on requisitions. 


It is our feeling, however, that these arguments are not really the crux 
of the matter. When one talks with those who must order the books, the 
ultimate refusal is often based on the fear that the extra books might 
remain on the shelves unpurchased. When this is further pursued, it be- 
comes evident that books so left may appear as a deficit at the end of 
the year—since more money has been spent to stock the books than has 
been spent to buy them. This is false reasoning. Building a backlog of 
books will naturally indicate a deficit for several years, but this yearly 
deficit will disappear in time and subsequently be overcome by an_in- 
creased sale of those books already acquired. 


Whatever may be the problem——whether an error in judgment on the 
part of personnel or a tight money policy on the part of those responsible 
for it—something should be done. The complaint “Where are my required 
books?” is legitimate. 
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New Trees Set On Grounds 
(Continued from page 1) 
straight trunk, and during the month 
of June the spicy fragrance of the pale 

yellow flowers is an added asset. 

The fourth tree is a budded male 
“ginkgo” (Ginkgo Biloba) which is 
the oldest known tree in the world, dat- 
ing back to prehistoric times. The leaf 
impressions have been found in the 
coal fields of Great Britain, indicating 
that it probably grew during the carbon- 
iferous times. This tree was unknown 
to horticulturists until discovered in 
northern China growing in remote 
monastery gardens, having been cared 
for by monks for centuries. This tree 
was planted between Brown Hall and 
Stuart Hall near the driveway, where 
we hope our oriental students will ap- 
preciate it as they walk by the tree 
on the way to classes. 

The fruiting ginkgo, parent plant of 
the Male Ginkgo, has a fruit which drops 
off in the fall. It contains a nut inside, 
which is eaten by some Chinese after 
roasting and has an almond-like flavor. 
This tree is still considered a sacred tree 
in some parts of the Orient and is the 
sole survivor of an important Asian 
group of gymnosperms known as _ gink- 
goles. It is deciduous, but has the habit 
of a conifer and has been known to 
grow close to 100 feet in height. 


Christian Speaks On Prayer 


(Continued from Page 1) 
its deep need and of seeing our need 
of response. 

Christian stated, “The greatest risk 
is that our prayers may be answered 
when we are not yet ready for the 
answer.” Christian gave several ex- 
amples. We have been praying for 
church unity for a long time; are we 
ready for unity? We have been praying 
for brotherhood; are we ready for 
brotherhood? 

Christian concluded his address by 
stating that prayer is discipleship. It 
is taking up our cross and following 
Christ. In prayer we must give up that 
which we are holding, we must take up 
the cross and we must follow. “Lord, 
teach us to pray.” 
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Salmon Reports on the American Expedition to Petra 


The following article is written by 
a teaching fellow at the seminary 
who, at the request of Philip C. 
Hammond, director of the American 
Expedition to Petra, served during 
the past summer as a Site supervisor 
during the excavations. 


By JOHN M. SALMON 

Princeton Seminary’s renewed inter- 
est and participation in archaeology 
showed itself last summer in an Amer- 
ican Expedition to Petra in Jordan. 
Sponsored by the seminary and Moravian 
_ Theological Seminary, along with a num- 
ber of other contributing bodies and. 
individuals, the expedition was almost 
the sole creation of Dr. Philip C. Ham- 
mond of our faculty. Organized and 


John M. Salmon 
(left) of the Amer- 
ican Expedition to 
Petra examines the 
“Theater imscrip- 
tion uncovered dur- 
mg the recent exca- 
vations. A_ partial 
view of the “dig” 
showing the trench 
excavation of the 
amphitheater 1s pic- 
tured on the right. 


directed by Dr. Hammond, the expedition 
included Dr. Howard Cox of Moravian 
’1h.D.,.. Princeton,,.1961);..Dr. Jean 
Davison of the University of Vermont 
and the writer. 


_ The group’s task was to excavate the 
main theater of Petra, a Nabataean and 
(later) Roman colonial capital approxi- 
mately fifty miles due south of the Dead 
Sea. From the theater it was hoped to 
gain information for use in reconstruct- 
ing the history of Petra (which may have 
some Biblical significance as Edomite 
Sela’) and to contribute to the general 
understanding of Roman period culture. 


To learn all that the dirt has to tell 


requires careful digging. For us, at least, 
this meant digging by what is known 
as the “Wheeler-Kenyon method,” 
mamed after its developers. The basic 
assumption of this method, as of arch- 
aeology generally, is that the soil in 
occupied sites is built up in layers which 
are the results either of sediment de- 
posits, the residue of occupation or 
(usually) both. The primary task then 
becomes “peeling off” the layers, keep- 
ing careful notes of the composition 





of the layer itself (its depth, type of 
soil, amount of occupation debris, etc.), 
its relationship to other layers near it and 
the character of any evidences of civil- 
ization in it. A piece of pottery no bigger 
than a dime can sometimes—by its shape, 
decoration, quality of ware—indicate 
not only the civilization involved, but 
also its period, often within one century. 


This information is recorded by site 
supervisors, each of whom has respon- 
sibility over one area (or “trench’), 
and is funneled to the director, who 
makes the analysis and draws the con- 
clusions. 

What we found was a fairly luxurious 
Roman-type theater. Much of the seat- 
ing area, of course, had remained above 


the fill-in of the centuries, but the 
orchestra floor, cut out of solid bedrock, 
was buried under almost ten feet of 
earth. Along with it were the built por- 
tions of the theater, the stage and the 
scena wall behind it. The latter was un- 
covered for most of the area of the stage 
and found to be standing to a height 
of up to ten feet above stage level. 
It had been faced with several types ot 
marble, some of which were certainly 
imported. Columns and decorative corn- 
ices added to the splendid facade, and 
an inscription in Greek formed a part 
either of the wall, or of a probable 
colonnade in front of the theater or 
both. Several parts of this inscription 


(Continued on page 4) 











Government Aid to Arts 
Seen in a Church-State 
Context By Dr. Sargent 


Noel Sargent, 
Westminster Choir College, stated his 
Opposition to a recent House subconm- 
mittee proposal to implement govern- 


acting president of 


ment subsidization of the performing 
arts recently, once again bringing the 
church-state issue nearer home. 


Sargent said that “as the represent- 
ative of an institution which for nearly 
forty years has trained people for the 
more effective use of music in church 
worship, it should be observed that any 
extension of government subsidization 
of artists or modes of artistic expres- 
sion might introduce an undersirable con- 
travention of the principle of separation 
of church and state.” 

He proposed the alternative that “the 
congressional group study the effect of 
tax and labor practices on the perform- 
ing arts.” 


Fellowship Discusses 
Protestants In Spain 


Under the sponsorship of the Ecu- 
menical Mission Fellowship four prayer 
groups meet weekly on the seminary 
campus to discuss the problems con- 
fronting the mission of the church in 
various parts of the world. The discussion 
takes place in the context of prayer and 
Christian commitment. 

On November 21 the Latin American 
group heard a stirring report of the 
condition of Protestantism in Spain. It 
seemed singular to the participants in 
the discussion that although our nation 
is pre-occupied with fighting totalitar- 
janism, there rarely is heard a voice 
in protest of the Rome-Franco coalition 
in Spain. 

The African group meets Monday at 
1:30 pm. The Asian and Latin Amer- 
ican groups meet Tuesday at 1:30 p.m. 
The Jewish group meets Tuesday at 
7:00 p.m. All meet in the student coun- 
cil room except the Latin American 
group which meets in the alumni room, 
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Expedition To Petra 

(Continued from page 3) 
were found, one bearing the first part 
of the Greek word theater. One of the 
most striking sights of the summer 
was that of the ruins of the scena wall 
after every piece of it had been un- 
covered where it lay on the stage: wall 
blocks, cornices and architraves, and col- 
umns lying toppled, one drum next to 
the other, just as they had fallen centuries 
before, probably collapsed by an eath- 
quake. 

But the results were as valuable 
scientifically as they were personally 
satisfying. By careful digging, evidence 
was turned up to indicate how the 
builders attached the marble facing to 
the wall with special bronze clamps. A 
unique system of column markings was 
used to locate the individual drums, 
a system using strokes and Nabataean 
letters—perhaps shedding light on the 
development of the late Semitic alphabet. 
More of the ingenious designs for con- 
trol of water drainage, for which the 
Nabataeans were so famous, were brought 
to light. Excellent examples of decora- 
tive patterns for stone work were pre- 
served. And last, but far from least— 
two days before the digging ended-— 
a fine white marble statue of Hercules, 
carved in classic style and largely com- 
plete, was found. 

Much still remains to be done. The 
stage was uncovered, but excavations of 
the rooms and passageways under the 
stage could not be carried out. Much of 
the orchestra area remains to be cleared 
by the Jordanian Department of Anti- 
quities, with whom the expedition co- 
operated. The colonnade area beyond 
the scena wall is virtually untouched, 
and plans are under way for a return 
expedition next summer. 

Apart from what remains, the theater 
ot Petra now has once again seen the 
light of day, the first Roman theater 
in the Middle East to be excavated 
scientifically. 


Orientation Program 


Held for Chaplaincy 


There will be an orientation program 
Wednesday for seniors and graduate 
students interested in the Army chap- 
laincy, according to Kent W. Kinney, 
assistant director of field education. The 
program is sponsored by the Post Chap- 
lain at Fort Dix, N. J. 

The program is slated for 12:30-4:39. 
Luncheon and transportation arrange- 


ments may be made in Hodge Hall 
101. 
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The 


Sunday, December 3 


11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
Dr. J. Ernest Somerville, 
The First Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Monday, December 4 


1:30 p.m. Africa Prayer Group, Stu- 
dent Council Room 

7:00 p.m. Student Council Meeting, 
Student Council Room 

10:00 pm. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Franklin Partridge 


Tuesday, December 5 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Metzger 


12:30 p.m. Faculty Wives Christmas 
Luncheon, Small Dining 
Room 

1:00 p.m. Middler Class Meeting, 


Campus Center Auditorium 
1:30 p.m. Field Education Supervisor’s 


Conference, Stevenson 
Lounge 

10:00 p.m. Evening Chapel Leader: 
John Afman 


Wednesday, December 6 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: John G. 
Gunn and Thomas E. Mac- 
Adam 

12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, Small 


Dining Room 

2:00 p.m. History Department Meet- 
ing, Room 203, Speer Li- 
brary 

2:00 p.m. Theology Department Meet- 
ing, Room 201, Speer Li- 
brary 


Week Ahead 





Oh Yes, “My God, My God”! 


By BETTY WILLIAMS 


God, that cross must have been heavy 
for Jesus; 
nobody helped, God, nobody cared. 


Where were they, cowards, fools, 
trembling 
over imagined fears, shaking 


their heads and muttering, 
“Such a shame, 
and He their King”? 


God, those nails must have hurt. 

I complain 

of a headache, screaming at my 
thinkless foe. 


He said, “Forgive .. . 

God, oh God, 

how it must have hurt, 
when they laughed, 


they don’t know.” 
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3:00 p.m. Biblical Department Meet- 
ing, Room 202, Speer Li- 
brary 

3:00 p.m. Practical Department Meet- 
ing, Board Room, Speer Li- 
brary 

6:00 p.m. Koinonia Christmas Banquet, 
Campus Center Veranda 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
John Powers 


Thursday, December 7 

10:00 am. Chapel Leader: The Rey- 
erend Hugh Liffiton, Second 
Presbyterian Church, Prince- 
ton 

7:30 p.m. Examination of the Shorter 
Catechism, Room 201, Speer 
Library 

10:00 p.m. Evening Chapel Leader: 
Jerry Pence 


Friday, December 8 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Ronald Bell 
and William Bryant 


7:45 p.m. Lecture: Professor Gabriel 
Marce!, “The Sacred in the 
Technical Age,’ Campus 


Center Auditorium 


Saturday, December 9 
7:30 p.m. Wives Fellowship Decora- 
tions Group, Tennent Hall 
Recreation Room 


Sunday, December 10 
11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 





Chapel Deacon: Frederic Walls 


and gave him a sponge of vinegar, 
placing those 
horrid thorns upon his bruised head, 


as if the other and all wasn’t enough!... 
And then JI, 
proud I, selfish I, foolish I, 


who think a coat is too heavy to wear. 
ret even, 
yet even for this, he drank the poison. 


Senior Class Hymn 


Suggestions for the Senior Class Hymn 
are being sought, according to David 
Kaminsky. Suggested hymns can be 
selected from the Hymnbook or can be 
any hymn composed by a member of 
the class. Suggestions should be given 
by the end of the first semester to a 
member of the committee—David Kam- 
insky, George Bustard, Terry Fouse, or 
Tom Ward. 
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Dr. Reginald Thomas Will Preach 
During Wednesday Chapel Service 


Dr. Reginald Thomas, pastor of the 


First Presbyterian Church in German- 


town, Philadelphia, will be a _ guest 


| preacher of the seminary during the 


chapel service Wednesday, according to 


| Donald Macleod, professor of homi- 
| lectics. The service will begin in Miller 
| Chapel at 10:00 a.m. 


In addition to his parish work, Thomas 


'is heard on a regular Sunday broadcast, 
| “The Pastor’s Study,” 


and on his new 


program, “The Bible Study Hour,” heard 


_mationwide on the National Broadcast- 
| ing Company. Thomas was invited to 
| assume the responsibility for the latter 
| program following the death of the late 


(Continued on page 2) 


Oratorio Choir to Sing 
The Messiah by Handel 


The Advent and Christmas portions 
of Handel’s Messiah will be presented 
by the seminary Oratorio Choir Tues- 
day in Miller Chapel beginning at 
7:45 p.m. David H. Jones, professor 
of music, will conduct the program, 
which will begin with the recitative 
“Comfort ye my people” and will con- 
clude with the “Hallelujah” chorus. 

The soloists for the program include: 


Mrs. Janice Harsanyi, soprano, visiting - 


lecturer in music; Mrs. Harriet Blizzard, 
alto, wife of Samuel W. Bizzard, pro- 
fessor of Christianity and society; Robert 
Simpson, tenor, from Westminster Theo- 
logical Seminary; and James C. Mc- 
Keever, bass, visiting lecturer in music. 
The organist, Miss Helen C. Carrell, is 
from the Haddonfield, N. J. church. 

A coffee hour in the Campus Center 
will follow the choral presentation. dur- 
ing which time all may participate in 
an informal singing of Christmas carols. 





Dr. Thomas 


Merlin’s Second Play 


Has First Performance 


Last Friday the congregation of The 
Dover Presbyterian Church saw the first 
performance of The Prodigal Son pro- 
duced by the seminary’s Merlin Theatre. 
The cast—the first of two Merlin tour- 
ing teams—included Dhyan and David 
Cassie, Mrs. Virginia Rassieur, Peter 
Yoshida and Larry Bouquet. The second 
team will continue the production of the 
play Christ in the Concrete City. 

The Prodigal Son, by the British play- 
wright and poet R. H. Ward, is a verse 
dramatization of the New Testament 
parable. Though most essentially con- 
cerned with the dialogue between man’s 
native sin and God’s redemptive grace, 
the scope of the play has been extended 
to reveal, with subtlety and precision, 
the position of these aspects of Christian 
belief in a fuller theological system. 





Gabriel Marcel to Give 
“Challenge”? Tonight 


ut 


“The Sacred in a Technical Age 
To Be Discussed in Lecture 
By Noted French Philosopher 


“The Sacred in the Technical Age” 
will be the topic of the famed French 
philosopher Gabriel Marcel when he 
delivers the next “Challenge to the 
Church” lecture, which is slated for to- 
night at 7:45 p.m. in the Campus 
Center Auditorium. 

Marcel’s plays include Un Homme de 
Dieu, La Chapelle Ardent, Le Chemin 
de Crete, Rome west plus Rome, and . 
Mon Temps N’est pas le Votre. 

In 1949-1950 Marcel delivered the 
Gifford Lectures in Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Other lecture tours include Morocco and 
South America in 1951, Canada in 1956 
and Japan in 1957. 

A graduate of the Lycee Carnot and 
the Sorbonne, Marcel taught at the Lycee 
de Vendome, the Lycee Condorcet and 
the Lycee de Sens before leaving the 
teaching field in 1923 to enter publishing. 

Marcel has been honored by the 
Grand Prix in literature from the 
Academie Francaise in 1949, election to 
the Academie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques in 1952, the University of 
Hamburg’s Hanseatic Goethe Prize in 
1956, and the French Grand Prix Na- 
tional des Lettres in 1959. He is an 
officer in the Order of the Legion of 
Honor and in 1957 was made a com- 
mander of the Order of Arts and Letters. 


Christmas Banquet 


The all-campus Christmas Banquet will 
be held Thursday in the Campus Center 
beginning at 6:00 p.m. 

The meal will cost $1.65 per person 
for non-boarders; these meals should 
be paid for in advance at the Treasurer’s 
office, due to the limited dining facilities. 


TABLE SS SE MSL IN ae Ric Lethe 


Comfort Ye My People 


In one of the most familiar arias of Handel’s Messiah, which the seminary 
community will be privileged to hear on Tuesday evening, there is a refer- 
ence to the fortieth chapter of Isaiah which bears notice, especially at this 
time of year. It is the aria entitled, “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 
saith your God.” 

This statement is significant for us because it is essentially a command, 
a command to proclaim a message of comfort in an uncomfortable world. 
As such it may serve as a reminder of an essential element of the Christmas 
story which we need today as always. 

In this proclamation of comfort two elements are involved, both of which 
arise from the context of this verse and are only fully understood in the 
New Testament explanation. The first is the fact that “iniquity is pardoned.” 
In this assurance we have a message of forgiveness of sins and a reminder 
that the story of the birth and childhood of Christ is inseparable from the 
story of his death and resurrection. In the second place, there is the message 
of the second coming, of the day in which the full “glory of the Lord shall 
be revealed; and all flesh shall see it together.” This is a reminder that 
the first coming of Christ is inseparable from his return in glory. 

And there is comfort in such assurances. In a world which shows little 
improvement in nineteen hundred years—either from the efforts of non- 
believers or Christians—there is a vital message in these old and traditional 
doctrines. Christ redeems men now, and he will return to redeem the whole 
world in the future. Paul suggests that we comfort one another with 
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these words. 





James Martin to Steer 
Second Wives Series 


James P. Martin will begin the second 
half of the seminary wives’ course with 
a series of lectures concerning “The 
New Testament Proclamation According 
to Luke-Acts.” The first lecture is slated 
for Thursday at 7:30 p.m. in room 6 
of Stuart Hall. 

The wives have responded enthusi- 
astically to the first half of the course 
conducted during the first semester. It 
was taught by Howard T. Kuist. 


Dr. Thomas Will Preach 
(Continued from page 1) 
Donald G. Barnhouse who had previously 

served in this capacity. 

Thomas was born in London, England, 
of Welsh parents. He graduated from 
the University of Wales in 1939 and 
from the seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church of Wales in 1943. Ordained in 
1944, following a year of graduate study 
at Bala Theological Seminary, Thomas’s 
first regular services were broadcast over 
the BBC in his first pastorate at Argyle 
Church, Swansea. 

While Thomas was in the United 
States in 1954 as a delegate to the 
World Council of Churches at Evanston, 
Illinois, he was called to the Germantown 
church. In 1956 he received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Temple University. 





Secretary Resigns for 
Position at University 


:The resignation of Mrs. Margaret 
Kavanaugh, secretary to Dr. David H. 
Jones, has been announced by George 
W. Loos, Jr., business manager. Mrs. 
Kavanaugh resigned to take a position 
at the university as secretary to an ad- 
ministrative officer. 

In appreciation of seventeen years of 
service to the seminary, a party and a 
tea were given. After chapel on Nov. 
30 Dr. Jones and the choir gave a 
party, and on the same day Mr. and Mrs. 
Reed gave a tea. 

The seminary community would like 
to thank her for her services and wish 
her well in her new position. 


State Hospital Chaplain 
To Interview Students 


Kendrick Lee, chaplain at Trenton 
State Hospital, will be on campus Wed- 
nesday to interview students who con- 
template clinical training in centers ac- 
credited by the Council for Clinical 
Training during the summer of 1962. 

Those students interested in clinical 
training should contact James Lapsley, 
instructor in pastoral theology, to secure 
application blanks which must be coni- 
pleted before the interview. Lapsley’s 
office is in 115 Hodge Hall. 
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The Seminaruian 


Published every Friday afternoon during the 
academic year by the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Editorial offices, 109 Hodge _ Hall, 
WAlInut 1-8690. The opinions expressed herein 
are those of the individual contributors and do 
not necessarily represent the views of the 
seminary administration or the editorial board. 
Staff: James M. Boice, editor-in-chief; Barry H. 
Downing and Hart M. Nelsen, associate editors; 
Linda A. McNamara, _ secretary; Wallace T. 
Fukunaga, circulation manager. Board: Elmer 
G. Homrighausen, James E. Smylie, James N. 
Lapsley, George E. Chorba, John D. Dennis and 
Roger B. Knapp, chairman. 


Letters to the Editor 


Free Discussion 


Dear’ Sir: 

The opinion exists among some stu- 
dents that Administrative pressure is 
brought to bear upon those responsible 
for the publication of the Seminarian, 
to keep the paper free from embarrassing 
controversies. In this way, so it is said, 
the Seminary protects the public image 
It tries tO project upon those outside the 
campus. If this is so, then I should like 
to say in passing that the image of the 
seminary is done irreparable damage by 
issues of the Semznarian of the type 
we have had this year. Anyone reading 
them, that is, might very well ask, “Have 
they ceased to think?” On the other 
hand, if the rumor to this effect is not 
true, as I have been told, then we have 
no excuse for any reservation about 
expressing our thoughts and opinions 
on the issues that surround us. 

Why, in fact, do we remain quiet in 
the face of a world which seems to 
be held together by little more than 
the cement in the Berlin wall? Are 
we really so unconcerned about the 
issues? What abowt the wall in Berlin, 
for example, and how does it speak 
to us as ones involved in the present 
power struggle, whether we like it or 
not? What of the current threat, on 
the other hand, from the extreme Right, 
in the resurgence of McCarthyite facism? 
What about racial discrimination closer 
to home? In the discipline of theology 
are there no questions which call for 
a sharing of thought—something beyond 
that just required for writing papers? 
These questions are merely stated as 
examples of things we might and should 
be discussing, openly. And if the Semz- 
narian is not the place to do this, then 
why not create a responsible magazine 
or journal of campus thought and 
opinion? 

Sincerely, 
Rob Stuart 


The editorial staff and the administra- 
tion welcome all articles on such topics. 
Ed. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Piper States Christmas Assumes 
The Eschatological Perspective 


by OTTO A. PIPER 


The great Christian Advent feasts are 
dedicated to events which form the 
historical foundation of our salvation: 


the birth and the resurrection of Jesus 
and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 


In their regular recurrence these feasts 


are to remind the believers that the risen 
Lord continues the pattern of his humble 
) earthly ministry throughout the ages in 
his work here on earth. Christmas tells 


us that the birth of Jesus is the unex- 


pected divine light that shines out of the 


darkness of human history. Thereby 


| 
| 


Christmas, like the other great feasts, 


assumes an eschatological perspective. 
Despite his apparent powerlessness, Jesus 
will eventually be manifested to the 


world in the brightness of the Parousia. 
Wisely, however, did the church pro- 


vide the four Sundays preceding Christ- 


mas as a period of preparation and 


waiting for the coming redeemer. As 
-an historical event, the birth of Christ 


is to remind us that in order to convey 


strength to one’s faith, Christ must be 
reborn time and again in human hearts. 
Similarly, his presence in his church is 


/not permanently felt, 


although it is 


his body. Even now, when 1961 years 


have elapsed since his birth and today, 


_perhaps even more than at other times, 


A universe 


he seems to lack control of this world. 
that technologically and 


economically has become one, we see 
nevertheless divided in a most hopeless 


we realize the menace of the 
atomic warfare coming 


manner; 
horrors of 


frighteningly close to us; we notice racial 


conflicts all around the world intolerably 
aggravating social and _ international 
antagonisms. And yet, in spite of all the 
big talk and bigger programs, how in- 
significant appears what we as Chris- 
tians can do to prevent the impending 


Catastrophes! 


If it be true that Jesus is Lord, why 
then does he not finally manifest his 
power? Advent says: because he has his 
own time. As God has promised us, his 


Son will be born again and manifest 


“his power in and through his church. 


In the meantime, however, we have to 


wait for his coming. Does that mean that 


we should sit in idleness and inactivity? 
By no means. As the prophet says, “Pre- 
pare the way of the Lord.” Have you 
ever watched a crew repairing a road? 


A pretty menial job, isn’t it? Yet that 


is what Advent signifies and should teach 
us. Never give up the hope that Christ 


will come again and that in his power 


he will set things straight as he has done 
in the past nineteen centuries. Keep 
alive this hope in our world of dark- 
ness! Yet in the meantime do not tire 
doing the small things you are able to 
perform by living a Christian life in the 
family, in school and on the job. It is 
not you but the King of Glory that is 
to make his appearance on the road you 
build. But rejoice that it will be your 
work of patience and faithfulness that 
will prepare his way! 
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James Smylie to Lead 
Latin American Group 


James Smylie will lead the discussion 
in the Latin American prayer group 
which will meet Tuesday at 1:30 p.m. 
in the alumni room of the Campus 
Center. The discussion will be centered 
on the Christian witness in lands under 
Roman Catholic pressure. 


On Dec. 5 Professor Han presented 
to the Asian group an excellent picture 
of the contemporary situation in the 
Korean church. He spoke of the need 
for depth, the changing leadership of 
the church and the projected goal of 
consolidation. 





An Open Letter 


“What is the value of a pint of blood these days? ” 


If a typical researcher were to ask this question on Nassau Street tomorrow 
he might get one of a number of answers. Probably 95% would gaze blankly 
at the questioner and mutter, “I really don’t know.” Another 3% might say, 
“Why, let me see—$25? $35? $50?” And a final 2% might retort, “What 


17? 


do you mean? You can’t put a price on blood! 
y 


The last respondent would be right. Blood is priceless, and yet it doesn’t 
cost a cent to patients in Princeton Hospital, for blood is free, thanks to the 
Princeton Blood Donor Service, a cooperative venture of the hospital and the 
Princeton Chapter of the American Red Cross. 


Yet, of the 957% in the “don’t know” category, perhaps one of them might 
well have his answer revised on the highway later on when he crashes into 
a guard rail at high speed. Such accidents arrive at the hospital with discon- 
certing regularity. While he might not be conscious enough to speak, his 
frantic family sweating out emergency surgery where three or four units of 
blood can mean the difference between life and death, would have no question 
about it. If queried then they would undoubtedly say, “beyond price!” Yet 
it comes as a gift, given in a spirit of unselfish generosity by an anonymous 
donor who asks nothing in return for his gift of life. 


Unfortunately, the selfless donor, whose only satisfaction comes from know- 
ing that his blood has helped another human being back to health, is getting 
to be a rare individual these days. It’s not that the faithful, long-time members 
of the Blood Donor Service are no longer giving; there are those who have given 
10, 15, 20 or more pints of blood and are still coming back. But the need, 
as always, increases. More and more patients are being treated every year. 
Blood is no longer merely a last-gasp measure, it is an important and often- 
used treatment which gets patients well faster. 


More intricate techniques are being used in surgery too. In other cases of 
disease, blood may not only save a life, it may also prolong it. A hemophiliac 
child who is hemorrhaging critically is saved for a useful adult life thanks to 
an unknown blood donor, and the family knows with comfort and assurance that 
whenever the need arises again, the blood will be there, costing nothing. Or a man 
in the prime of life, whose valuable mind wiil be a great loss when the Jeukemia 
from which he suffers takes its inevitable toll, may be given months and even 
years more time in which to finish his important work and see his family 
grow toward maturity. These are all gifts beyond price. 


We all have a chance to become a member of this indispensable lifeline when 
the Red Cross holds their annual typing session in the Campus Center on 
December 12. Wouldn’t you like to be among those who know their blood 
is saving other people’s lives? 


Social Education and Action Committee 
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Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 1) 
About Books 


Dear Editors: 

Thank God for a relevant editorial 
at last! Frankly, we had expected you 
to raise some constructive criticism long 
before this. But since little more has 
been found in your editorial column than 
the almanac’s announcement of fall’s ar- 
rival in Princeton, we have taken the 
liberty to plan for the second semester’s 
books ourselves. Ironically, the sugges- 
tion that more books be bought has 
already received the attention of the 
Book Agency, the Registrar and the 
faculty committee on the Book Agency. 
The Manager’s letter of November 17th 
to the faculty has assured them that the 
Agency will buy enough required books 
for the total enrollment in each class 
and enough recommended books for 
about one-quarter of the class. For the 
first time we have also suggested to 
the professors that as a general rule 
no more than four required or four 
recommended books be listed for each 
class. We further suggested that a text 
book should not cost more than $5.00. 
Counting on the increased selectivity 
of the professors’ book lists and relying 
upon the generous aid of the Registrar 
in these matters, we are hoping to pro- 
vide faculty and students alike with a 
greater availability of all text books in 
the second semester. Again we will be 
urging that customers refrain for a week 
from buying books ordered for courses 
in which they are not enrolled. After 
that we will be more than glad to have 
the remaining stock of text books pur- 
chased by any customer. The complaint, 
“Where are my required books?” is 
indeed legitimate. We hope that the 
action taken by the Book Agency per- 
sonnel and their advisors will make 
it an unnecessary one in the coming 
semester. 

Sincerely, 
William F. Hug 
Manager 


Harsanyi Will Sing 
Berlioz on Wednesday 


Mrs. Janice Harsanyi, visiting lecturer 
in music, will be one of four soloists 
singing with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
tonight and tomorrow in Philadelphia, 
and on Wednesday in New Brunswick. 

The Orchestra, under the direction 
of Eugene Normandy, will render the 
whole of “The Childhood of Christ” by 
Berlioz. Mrs. Harsanyi, as soprano soloist, 
will portray Mary, the mother of Christ. 
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Sunday, December 10 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Monday, December 11 


1:30 pm. Africa Prayer Group, Stu- 
dent Council Room 

7:30 p.m. Wives Fellowship Christmas 
Decoration Group, Tennent 
Hall Recreation Room 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Alfred W. Wilson 


Tuesday, December 12 


10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. Edward 
Jurji 

6:00 p.m. Ecumenical Mission Fellow- 
ship Dinner 

7:45 p.m. Fall Musical, Messiah, Miller 
Chapel 


Wednesday, December 13 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Reginald 
Thomas, The First Presby- 
terian Church of German- 
town, Philadelphia 


12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, Small 
Dining Room 
3:00 p.m. Senior Faculty Meeting, 


Board Room, Speer Library 


5:00 p.m. General Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 


DeLapp to Teach 


President James I. McCord has an- 
nounced that A. Myrvin DeLapp, a 
member of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the US.A., has accepted the sem- 
inary’s invitation to teach the course, 
“The Ministry in Higher Education.” 





Vacation Hours Listed 
For Seminary Library 


Library hours at Speer during the 
Christmas vacation will be as follows: 
Monday, December 18, through Friday, 
December 22, from 9:00 a.m.-5:00 
p.m. The library will be closed December 
23-25, and will be open again on a 
9:00 am.-5:00 p.m. schedule from 
December 26-January 2. The regular 
schedule will resume on January 3. 

The Education Reading Room will 
close at noon on December 16th, and 
will not reopen until January 3rd. Mate- 
rials to be used over the holiday period 
may be checked out between 1:30 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday noon. These mate- 
rials must be returned on January 3rd. 


The Week Ahead 
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7:00 p.m. President and Mrs. McCord’s 
Christmas Dinner for Faculty 
and Administration, Prince- 


ton Inn 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Ann Bauer 


Thursday, December 14 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. John H. 
Marks, Princeton University 

7:00 p.m. Evangelistic Fellowship, 
Stevenson Lounge 

7:30 p.m. Wives Course, Stuart Hall 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
James M. Hanly 


Friday, December 15 


10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Richard 
Leon and Ronald Ohlson 

5:10 p.m. Deadline for Enrolling in 
Second Semester Courses 

5:10 p.m. Christmas Vacation Begins 


Saturday, December 16 


10:00 am. Admissions Committee, 
President’s Room 


Sunday, December 17 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service, . 
The Rt. Reverend Wilburn 
C. Campbell, Bishop of the 
Diocese of West Virginia 


‘Ghosts’ to Play Monday 
At McCarter Theatre 


The off-Broadway hit Ghosts, will 
play at McCarter Theatre at 8:30 p.m. 
Monday evening. Ghosts is the second 
David Ross production of a series of 
Henrik Ibsen plays which began with 
Hedda Gabler. 


Leueen MacGrath plays the widow, 
Mrs. Alving, who attempts to hide a 
disturbing past from her son Oswald. 
Miss MacGrath was first introduced to 


‘American audiences as the lead in Broad- 


way’s The Enchanted by Giraudoux. 

Other cast members include Sheppard 
Strudwick, Carrie Nye, John McQuade, 
and Joseph Marino. 


McCarter Theatre has also announced 
other coming events: Dec. 13-16, a short- 
film festival; Genevieve, in From Paris 
With Love, Jan. 6; Huis Clos and La 
Cantatrice Chauve, Jan. 13; The Amer- 
ican Ballet Theatre, Jan. 17; Carmen de 
Lavallade, Alvin Ailey Dance Company, 
Jan. 26. 
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The President’sReport “he Sacred in a Technical Age” 
Examined in Lecture by Marcel 


On the WC CAssembly 


India and World Council Vie for 
Interest of New Delhi Delegates 


by JAS. I. McCorp, President 


I remember when I was in college 
hearing John R. Mott say that if through 
some catastrophe all Christians in coun- 
tries outside India were liquidated, he 
had every confidence that the church in 
India would be the instrument of the 
evangelization of the world. It was to 
India that more than 1200 delegates, 
observers, fraternal delegates, consul- 
tants and staff came for the Third As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches, and the struggle of India 
vied with the Council for the attention 
of all those present. 

One had the feeling from the time 
he landed in New Delhi that he was in 
an area in which the cold war was 
itranscended. India’s pressing interest is 
‘economic development, and the same 1s 
‘true of other Asian and African coun- 
‘tries. All else is secondary. Two Five 
Year Plans have been completed, and 
‘India is now in the third such Plan. 
She realizes that the old world is dying 
and that nothing new has been created 
‘in its place. A revolution has been 
launched, but it has not been com- 
pleted. Now every effort is bent toward 
‘economic modernization, and the stakes 
in all this are incalculably high. India 


(Continued on page 2) 


Library Hours Listed 


Library hours at Speer during the 
Christmas vacation will be as follows: 
Dec. 18-22 9:00 am. to 5:00 p.m. 
Dec. 23-25 CLOSED 
Dec. 26-Jan. 2 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

The regular schedule will resume on 
January 3. 


“The Sacred in the Technical Age” 
was the topic of the noted French 
philosopher Gabriel Marcel when he 
delivered the “Challenge to the Church” 
lecture Friday in the Campus Center. 

After defining the terms “holy” and 
“sacred”? Marcel stated, “We have lived 
in a certain world of values, especially 
my generation. Now we are in a new 
set of values, and the values are pulling 
in all directions. .. . We find ourselves 
in personal meditation.” 

As a starting point in the lecture, 
Marcel, a Roman Catholic, spoke con- 
cerning contraceptives. He stated that 
any act which is creative in man should 
be considered intercessional. In creation 
man does not really understand com- 
pletely what he is doing. And for this 


(Continued on page 4) 





Gabriel Marcel 





The Christmas Story in Our Age 


by GERALD L. BORCHERT 


Just recently a devoted member of 
a local church died leaving a thousand 
dollars for the sole purpose of erecting 
in their new youth center a fireplace 
from which Santa Claus could emerge 
and delight children at their annual 
Christmas party. A thousand dollars—to 
make Santa Claus more real im the 
church! Was this man “odd”—or does 
he reflect an unhealthy state in the 
church? 

The mad, modern Christmas with its 
ever swelling mythology is to a large 
extent the result of a failure on the 
part of Protestantism to proclaim the 
purpose of Christmas. Because of this 
failure of Protestantism, the myths of 
Christmas have begun to run as wild 
as they did in the pre-Protestant era. 
Church members often receive more 


concentrated instruction about Christmas 
from Christmas cards then they do 
from the church. 

Does the answer, then, to the present 
problem lie in a systematic demytholog- 
ization of Christmas cards? Probably 
not! Is a great gain really made by 
pointing out that the shepherds and the 
star do not appear in the same story? 
Is much accomplished by showing that 
the three wise men were probably not 
kings despite the fact that their crowns 
are supposed to be housed in one of the 
German cathedrals? Or, is it particularly 
profitable to show that a star (similar 
to the one depicted on Christmas cards ) 
which would come close enough to spot 
a particular house would probably pro- 
duce catastrophic results upon the earth? 

To stem the “Christmas-tide” of such 
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The Final Solution to the Jewish Problem 


After a judicial caesura which has lasted since August, Adolf Eichmann, 
the Nazi commander who engineered the extermination of six million 
European Jews during World War II, is this week appearing before the 
Jewish court in Jerusalem to receive sentence for his part in the German 
war crimes. The Eichmann trial has been protracted to such lengths that 
the final decision will arouse little excitement throughout the world, but to 
Christians it may be noted as another reminder of man’s depravity and the 
solution to it provided by God in Jesus Christ. 

Eichmann’s task, as he himself related it in the proceedings of the trial, 
was to find “a final solution to the Jewish problem.” This problem, as it 
confronted the Nazi ideal of the pure master race, was the historical 
phenomenon of the perversity of the Jews in retaining their indivdual and 
national identity in the midst of whatever nation or social conditions they 
found themselves. To a nation attempting to achieve a unity of race, ideals 
and purpose the existence of a major Jewish block posed a significant, even 
though greatly exaggerated, threat. 

The significance of the “Jewish problem” will be missed, however, if it 
is constricted to the sociological phenomenon of the Jewish race alone. For 
Paul expounded the Jewish problem thus, “They being ignorant of God's 
righteousness, and going about to establish their own righteousness, have 
not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God.” This analysis 
can be found in the prophets and in the words of our Lord. In all cases 
it is a declaration of the failure of the Jews to accept God’s gift of righteou- 
ness, extended to them through the sacrificial system of Jewish 
law, and their perversity in attempting to provide their own salva- 
tion within a system of righteousness by works. If this is the Jewish problem 
from the viewpoint of Scripture, then it is something more than the problem 
perceived by the Nazis. The persistance of the Jews in maintaining their 
own identity, of doing things in their own way, is only an extension of a 
more basic refusal to accept salvation in the way perscribed by God, which 
is characteristic of all mankind. If this is the true “Jewish problem,” then 
it is the human problem as well. 

On one level, of course, the Eichmann trial indicates a failure of man 
to solve the Jewish problem, for Eichmann’s answer proved to be no solution 
at all. God’s solution, referred to by Paul in the eleventh chapter of the 
epistle to the Romans, is perceived in the Deliverer who shall come out 
of Zion and turn away the righteousness of Jacob, even Jesus Christ. In 
referring to these prophecies, Paul maintains that God has not forgotten 
his promises to the Jews as a nation and will yet bless them in the day of 
Christ’s return in glory. But Christ’s work is also a solution to the greater 
human problem of man’s sin and pride, for it is his work on the cross which 
has redeemed a fallen humanity, which turned perversity to good will, hate 
to love and self-interest to the service of God. As Paul explains it, it is 
a work for all mankind. 

The Christian can therefore maintain, “The final solution of the 
Jewish problem was not Adolf Eichmann. The final solution to the Jewish 
problem is a Jew. And he is the final solution to the human problem as well. 
That Jew is Jesus Christ.” 





The President’s Report 


(Continued from page 1) 
is trying to prove that she can do, within 
the framework of law and within the 
parliamentary system that she has in- 
herited from Britain, what China is 


doing only at the expense of enormous 
human suffering. The West dares not 
refuse to cooperate to the fullest with 
India in this herculean undertaking. 
The Council itself was strikingly dif- 
ferent from the First Assembly in 
Amsterdam. Amsterdam was a western 
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conference, dominated by theologians 
like Barth and Brunner and electrified 
by debates like the one between John 
Foster Dulles and Josef Hromadka. 
But New Delhi was more ecumenical 
in a geographical sense. Representatives 
from younger churches were present in 
significant number and contributed dis- 
tinguished leadership throughout the 
Assembly. 


New Delhi was more ecumenical in 
an ecclesiastical sense. Even with the 
withdrawal of several South African 
communions, still the applications of 
twenty-three new churches swelled the 
World Council’s membership to nearly 
200. New member churches included 
not only large Orthodox constituencies 
from Bulgaria, Poland, Roumania and 
Russia, but also two small Pentecostal 
bodies from Chile. Now one-third of 
the Council’s constituency is Orthodox, 
and many of their delegates were at- 
tending their first ecumenical conference. 
This means that we face a generation 
of ecumenical education, of getting to 
know one another and of understanding 
together our various traditions. In my 
own committee, the Division of Studies, 
Archimandrite Pitirim, head of the 
theological academy in Moscow, rendered 
valuable service and proved to be a very 
able New Testament scholar. One had 
the feeling that the Russians felt great 
kinship with the younger churches, for 
they face the same situation, that of 
a minority group in the midst of a 
hostile pagan culture. 


Finally, New Delhi added a whole 
new dimension to the ecumenical move- 
ment—mission. This came with the in- 
tegration of the International Missionary 
Conference and the World Council and 
offers a most hopeful prospect for the 
churches together to perform their mis- 
sion to the whole inhabited earth. 


Ir must be added that officially ap- 
pointed Roman Catholic observers were 
there, able men who are well-versed in 
the ecumenical movement and who 
marched in the opening procession. 
There can be no doubt abour the Roman 
Catholic Church’s taking with utmost 
seriousness New Delhi and what it 
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The Star in the East and the Song of the Angels 


A Meditation 


by BRUCE M. METZGER 


Professor of New Testament 
Literature and Exegesis 


Man’s full response to God’s work 
in Christ involves both knowledge and 
emotion. That is, we must receive the 
divine revelation with the head and the 
heart—with our intellect and our affec- 
tions. Both responses are necessary. The 
individual who has only an intellectual 
appreciation of Christianity is cold and 
unfeeling; he who responds only with 
his emotions is superficial and unstable. 

In the New Testament the birth of 
Jesus Christ is related in detail by two 
Evangelists, Matthew and Luke. These 
two accounts complement each other. 
Matthew tells of the star which led the 
Magi to the young child; Luke records 
the song of the angels and its effect upon 
the shepherds. The star is a symbol of 
light and knowledge, and the song a 
symbol of joy and good cheer. A true 
appreciation of the Christmas message 
involves an intellectual grasp of the 
truth as it is in Jesus Christ, suggested 
by the light of the star; it also involves 
an emotional response to the angelic 
song, bringing gladness into our every- 
day lives. 

Matthew’s account of the Magi is brief 
and focuses attention upon the child 
whom they came to worship. Subsequent 
tradition, however, has been busy em- 


broidering the restrained narrative in the 
Gospel. A popular carol begins, “We 
three kings of Orient are . . .,” despite 
the silence of the Bible as to their 
number or as to their being kings. 
Names have been assigned to them, the 
most frequent being Gaspar, Balthasar, 
and Melchior. It is said that one magus 
was a youth, another a mature man, the 
third an old man; that one came from 
Europe, another from Asia, and the third 
from Africa—thus representing each of 
the chief ages of man and each of the 
then known continents. 


By calling attention to the three gifts 
which the Magi brought, Matthew indi- 
cates the nature of the child whom they 
came to worship. Gold is a present fit 
for a king; frankicense (i. pure in- 
cense) is properly offered to God; and 
myrrh, an expensive aromatic used in 
antiquity for embalming, points to Jesus’ 
mortality. 

Whether or not the star which they 
followed was, as the astronomer Kepler 
thought, the result of the conjunction 
of Jupiter and Saturn, the story is in- 
tended to suggest that it was God who 
led these learned men to the place where 
Jesus was born. Even the wisest on earth 
need to be drawn, as by a divine lode- 
stone, to the source of all true know!l- 
edge. 


‘Luke’s narrative, on the other hand, 
deals with simple, unlearned folk. It 


was to shepherds, living in the hills of 
Judea far from the libraries of the Magi, 
that the angel was sent with “good news 
of great joy.” After the announcement 
was made, an army of angels sang praises 
to God in the highest. Thus, the birth 
of the Savior promised by prophets 
of old was revealed, not to the religious 
and political leaders of the Jews, but 
to peasants whom God had chosen to 
be the first recipients of the joyous tid- 
ings (ie. they were “men of [God’s] 
good pleasure,” a phrase suggesting 
divine election, Lk. 2:14). After finding 
the babe lying in a manger, the shep- 
herds went back to their flocks, “glori- 
fying and praising God.” 


At this Christmas season may we 
appreciate afresh the truth and joy 
brought to man at the birth of Jesus 
Christ. We need both the light of the 
star and the melody of the song. Let us 
not be content with only one or the 
other. Let us seek a fuller knowledge 
of our holy faith, studying the acts of 
God recorded in the Scriptures. Let us 
also echo in our daily lives the music 
of the heavenly anthem. Then Christ 
will be truly born in us. The old qua- 
train by Angleus Silesius expresses it 
pungently: 

“Though Christ a thousand times 

In Bethlehem be born, 
If he’s not born in thee, 
Thy soul is still forlorn.” 





Alumni to Alter House 


For Conference Center 


A center for the continued growth of 
the minister in service has been an- 
nounced as the 1961-1962 goal of the 
Alumni Association of the seminary. 

The association plans to prepare the 
former faculty housing at the corner 
of Stockton Street and Library Place for 
the new conference center. thus locating 
the proposed conference center adjacent 
to the Robert E. Speer Library. 

The proposed center will make pos- 
sible the organization of small group 


conferences aimed at bringing partici- 


pants up-to-date in the latest develop- 
ments within the church and its faith, 
and therefore make available to ministers 
the “kind of stimulation that is now 
received by many of a minister’s con- 
gregation as a requirement of their 
businesses. 

The plans also include, besides the 
conference room, having a snack kitchen 
and lounge. The center will be able to 
accommodate 18 men or women. 
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This former faculty home on Stockton Street is presently being considered 


by the alumni as the site for their proposed conference center. Funds are 
being solicited for a renovation of the building. 
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The Christmas Story 
(Continued from page 1) 
mythical accretions much more is needed 
than academic idol-smashing. What is 
needed, instead, is a recovery of purpose! 
The purpose for which the Savior came 
and the purpose for which we celebrate 
Christmas must become explicit. The 
shepherds, the angels and the wise men 
can easily become pretty characters in 
a mythical story. But such characters 
when taken in their right perspective 
can sound a note of judgment as well 
as joy to the carefree American Pro- 

testant. 

Christmas did not and does not bring 
joy and peace to everyone! The Dead 
Sea Scrolls have shed light upon the 
interpretation of the often misunder- 
stood angel’s song—‘peace, good wiil 
toward men.” The peace which the 
angels proclaimed is not bestowed uni- 
versally; but such peace, as Millar Bur- 
rows states, should be interpreted as 
peace to men of God’s pleasure or will. 
[he peace of Christmas, accordingly, can 
hardly be experienced by man apart 
from the purpose or will of God. 

The purpose for the coming of Jesus, 
as all seminarians are aware, is summed up 
in the announcement of the angel that 
“to you is born . . . a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord.” These words should 
form the key for discussing the birth 
of Jesus and these words should never 
be left unexplained. The Protestant who 
in the past concentrated his interpre- 
tative efforts upon the surrounding in- 
cidents of the birth of Jesus and left 
this core issue uncommunicated is to a 
great extent responsible for the return 
to pre-Protestant superficial mythology 
in the modern Christmas. It’s time for 
Protestants to leave the myths to the 
myth-makers and concentrate on the 
euaggelion! 

To preach only a baby Jesus is to miss 
the point. If the baby per se had been 
important all four evangelists would have 
taken pains to include the facts sur- 
rounding his birth. Only in the light 
of who Jesus is, what he has done and 
what he yet will do, can Christmas have 
any real import. If we do not emphasize 
the purpose for the coming of Jesus 
we will continue to increase the cult 
of a pretty manger, to extend the myth 
of dove-like angels and to render mean- 
ingless the message “God with us.” To 
preach the star without the cross, the 
manger without the tomb, the birth 
without the resurrection, the coming of 
emmanuel without the parousia; is to 
preach Christ without a purpose. The 
effect of such preaching is to truncate 
the work of God in the coming of Christ 
and to perpetuate a worthless Christmas 
and a useless church. 
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Sunday, December 17 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Rt. Reverend Willburn 
C. Campbell, Bishop of the 
Diocese of West Virginia 


Tuesday, December 19 
9:00 p.m. University Chapel Service: 
Candlelight Service of Holy 
Communion 


Sunday, December 24 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Professor W. 
Paul Jones, Department of 
Religion, Princeton Univer- 
sity 
Sunday, December 31 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Professor T. 
Cuyler Young, Garrett Pro- 
fessor of Persian Language 
and History, Princeton Uni- 
versity 


The Week Ahead 
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Wednesday, January 3 
8:00 a.m. Classes Resume 


12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, Small 
Dining Room 

2:00 p.m. History Department Meet- 
ing, Room 203, Speer Li- 
brary 


2:00 p.m. Theology Department Meet- 
ing, Room 201, Speer L1- 
brary 

3:00 p.m. Biblical Department Meet- 
ing, Room 202, Speer Li- 
brary 

3:00 p.m. Practical Department Meet- 
ing, Board Room, Speer Li- 
brary 


Sunday, January 7 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Professor Arthur S. Link, 
Department of History, 

Princeton University 





James Foundation To 
Give Air Conditioning 


President James I. McCord has an- 
nounced that the seminary has received 
a grant of $75,000 from the James 
Foundation of New York to be used 
to, purchase and install air conditioning 
in the Robert E. Speer Library. 

McCord commented that the library 
was constructed with air ducts when 
the building was originally built and 
that work on the air conditioning will 
be started in the early part of 1962. 

McCord stated that there are two 
major purposes in the air conditioning: 
“To maintain constant temperature and 
humidity for the preservation of books 
and to contribute to the comfort of 
library personnel and students studying 
in the library.” 

The seminary is presently looking for 
a donation of about $50,000 to install 
similar air conditioning in the Campus 
Center. 


The President’s Report 
(Continued from Page 2) 


augurs for the future of Christendom. 

What was accomplished at New 
Delhi? It would be hard to assess at 
this point. Not much impact was made 
on India, for New Delhi is a sort of 
British enclave and the majority of 
Indian Christians live in the south. 
Newspaper coverage was excellent, and 
we were told that Mr. Nehru, having 
earlier declined an invitation to address 
the Council, was led by press reports 


to change his mind and appear before 
the plenary on the final Monday morn- 
ing. Perhaps most was done in the 
section on unity, but this will not be 
known until the Faith and Order Con- 
ference convenes in the summer of 
1963. Most significant of all was the 
conviction that the Church is rooted 
throughout the world and is still at the 
center of God’s purpose to redeem and 
restore broken humanity. 


Lecture by Marcel 
(Continued from Page 1) 


reason we must make a distinction be- 
tween production and procreation. The 
procreative act “‘can in no way be 
referred to a manufacturing process.” 
In the industrial production of a product 
everything is known in every process. 


The mystery of the family, itself, is 
divine, according to Marcel. Today the 
family is not what it was. Parental 
authority is being doubted and questioned 
by the very people who ought to be 
practicing it. 

The noted philosopher gave a very 
provocative note on the meaning of 
numbers and statistics in today’s world. 
Today we are living, according to 
Marcel, in “a sea of numbers.” If ten 
people are killed we can identify our- 
selves with them, but if one million are 
killed, then the people represent only 
a large number. Thus for Marcel, we 
must turn away from the world to 
find simplicity. 

Marcel concluded his remarks by 
stating that the sacred is not in evidence 
in this age of technology. 
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Alex Holmes to Deliver Challenge 
To Church on ‘Spiritual Healing’ 


The Rev. Alex Holmes, pastor of the Sault Ste Marie Church, Ontario, of the 
United Church of Canada, will present the next “Challenge to the Church” address 
Tuesday in the Campus Center auditorium on the topic, “Spiritual Healing.” 

Holmes is co-author of a report on the healing ministry for the General Council 
of the United Church of Canada, and has lectured to medical staffs of several uni- 


versities on both sides of the Atlantic 
concerning the spiritual aspects of heal- 
ing. 

Holmes will also address the class on 
Acts conducted by Sidney D. Crane, In- 
structor in English Bible, on January 10. 
The course meets at 11:30 a.m. 

In a recent article in the United 
Church Observer the Rev. Norman 
Rawson, minister of Montreal’s St. James 
United Church, commented on a healing 
mission performed by Holmes in his 
own church by saying the results were 
“amazing, it was almost impossible tc 
believe one’s own eyes.” At least three 
“outright” cures were reported; one man 
was so overjoyed with his new health 
‘that he paid Holmes’ hotel bill for 
two weeks. 


Students to Participate 


In Church Services 
On Seminary Sunday 


Several seminary students have been 
invited to attend area Presbyterian 
churches on Seminary Sunday, January 


(14, to speak concerning their under-. 


standing of the value and purpose of 
theological education. 


Seminary Sunday is an attempt on the 
part of the church to recognize the role 
of seminaries in church life and to con- 
sider the over-all theme of “The Ministry 
of the Church.” 


Special resource guides for worship 
have been made available by the Presby- 
terian Distribution Service, suggesting 

| appropriate hymns, readings, and prayers. 





Libert Diaforli Resigns 
To Join Mc Graw- Hill 


Libert Vin Paul Diaforli has resigned 
his position as Secretary to the Treasurer 
and Director of Duplicating Services of 
‘he seminary, completing his work today. 
He will assume a new position with 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York City, as supervisor of the retail 
customer service section of the retail 
credit and accounts receivable depart- 
ment. 

Diaforli, a native Princetonian, began 
work at the seminary in 1944 while he 
was attending Princeton High School. 
He continued to work here while at- 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Faculty Sends Letter 
To the South African 
DutchReformedChurch 


The seminary faculty has sent a letter 
to the Dutch Reformed Church of South 
Africa, according to Dr. Charles West, 
who helped draft the letter. The letter 
concerns the church trial of the Rev. 
Albert S. Geyser, professor of New Testa- 
ment Theology at the University of 
Pretoria in South Africa. 

In 1951, the Dutch Reformed Church 
of South Africa enacted Article III, 
which prohibits an equality of white and 
non-white in its membership. At that 
time Geyser protested, but was warned 
of and prohibited from writing any- 
thing more on this issue except in of- 
ficial church papers. This year Geyser 
proposed a commission of exegetes to 
test Article III against the Scriptures 
which the Synod rejected. Instead it en- 
acted a rule that only at a Synod meet- 
ing may Article HI be criticized and 
that a minister can be deposed for resist- 
ing a church decision. Professor Geyser 
was then charged with heresy because 
of his attitude to Article HI which was 
in Opposition to the position of his 
church. 

The seminary faculty sent their letter 
to the South Africa church, according 
to Dr. West, “to express to the church 
our concern about the case and the is- 
sue involved in such a way that they 
will respond to it.” West added that the 
seminary faculty did not wish to rejudge 

(Continued on page 4) 


Schedule Changes 


James F. Armstrong, registrar, has an- 
nounced the following schedule change: 
Course No. 4401, Bzblical Preaching, has 
been moved to B4C4 (Thursday 9:00 
and 10:40). Course No. 4351, Pastoral 
Ministry, has been moved from Friday 
afternoon to G2 (Tuesday, 4:20). 
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Fallout Shelters 


“Can a Christian justify building a fallout shelter?” This question has 
been passing about ecclesiastical circles for the past several months and has 
brought forth a surprising amount of comment. In this issue of The Sem- 
inarian we are pleased to present three views about the question: two by 
members of the faculty — Dr. Charles C. West, Associate Professor of 
Christian Ethics; and Dr. D. Cambell Wyckoff, Professor of Christian Ed- 
ucation — the third by Robert L. George, a member of the middler class. 


It should be noted that since the writing of these articles and by the time 
this issue will have been released a brochure by the U. S. government will 
have appeared, proposing a nationwide program for the construction of 
fallout shelters. Whether this program is practical, justified or capable of 
answering the objections raised to it is an issue yet to be decided, and is one 
on which The Seminarian will welcome further comment. 





West Does Not Find Justification 
For Building Individual Shelters 


BY CHARLES C. WEST 
Assoctate Professor of Christian Ethics 


“Can a Christian justify building a 
fallout shelter?” Is not the answer at 
the moment clearly, “No”? I put it as 
a question because there may be some- 
one who, on the basis of his informa- 
tion, can answer, “Yes,” and show us a 
plan for doing so which will make sense 
in the framework of the whole struc- 
ture of national defense. 


The responsibility of a Christian not 
to build a fallout shelter at the moment, 
however, is not a reaction to the merits 
or demerits of fallout shelters in them- 
selves, but to the nature of the prop- 
aganda concerning them which has been 
abroad in recent months. The net result 
of it has not been to edify, but to ter- 
rify; not to encourage intelligent social 
responsibility, but private self-defense. 
The attempts of clairvoyant theologians 
to imagine what the moral elements of 
a family’s decision to defend itself 
against its neighbors in a private shelter 
would be, during a hypothetical attack, 
only confound the confusion. 


Some facts at least seem to be clear. 
A fallout shelter is useless within an 
area of about 45 miles of the explosion 
of a ten megaton bomb. The radius is 
larger for more powerful explosives. It 
would make sense, therefore, to build 
fallout shelters for the people of Prince- 
ton, assuming that a bomb falls on the 
center of New York or Philadelphia. 


But survival depends on more than 
shelter. It presupposes a viable economic 
system, workable transport and a certain 
amount of protected industry after a 
nuclear attack. It may be that the pro- 


tection of a power plant is more im- 
portant than the protection of a certain 
number of human beings, given a choice 
of use for the funds available—and for 
the sake of the remaining human beings. 
It may be that some persons must be pro- 
tected for the indispensable social serv- 
ices they will perform. 


;One could go on raising hypotheses 
and questions such as this almost in- 
definitely. Some of them can never be 
answered because they would depend 
upon the nature of an enemy attack 
when and if it came. Others belong 
clearly to the responsibility of the fed- 
eral government which is the only agency 
charged with the common defense. A 
system of strategically placed fallout shel- 
ters may well make sense in the context 
of such a defense plan and would also 
have a deterring effect upon a potential 
enemy attack, by proving that we could 
effectively survive it and live to fight 
back. These would, however, certainly be 
public shelters in easily accessible places, 
buile first in those areas where they have 
the best chance of being useful. 


All of this is simply common sense, 
which is not a monopoly of Christians. 
If a theological word must be said in 
conclusion, might it not be a reminder 
that the Lord comes at times and in ways 
which we least expect? Every war in 
history has demonstrated the truth of 
this parable. Perhaps the quality of our 
faithfulness in relation to our neighbors, 
given the solid information to which we 
do have access, will be more important 
1 that day than our speculations about 
imaginative contingencies. 
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Letters to the Editor 
Liquor and Ecumenicity 
Dear_Sir, 

I am deeply grateful for the hos- 
pitality which my American Presbyterian 
brothers in Christ have shown to me in 
Princeton. Here I have learned that 

(Continued on page 4) 





Jonas of New School 
To Address Koinonia 


Hans Jonas, chairman of the depart- 
ment of philosophy of the graduate fac- 
ulty at the New School for Social Re- 
search in New York, will address 
Koinonia at 8:00 p.m. Thursday in the 
Campus Center on the subject: “Dual- 
ism: contributions toward a typology.” 

Jonas was born in Germany and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. at the University of 
Marburg in 1928, studying under Hei- 
degger and Bultmann. He has taught 
philosophy in Jerusalem and in Ottawa, 
Canada and is presently teaching in New 
York at the New School. 

In 1960 he delivered the Ingersoll 
Lecture at Harvard University on 
the “Immortality of Man” and has lec- 
tured as a guest at Princeton and Co- 
lumbia Universities. 





Dr, Hans Jonas 
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“Can a Christian Justify Building a Fallout Shelter?” 


A Denial 


BY D. CAMBELL WYCKOFF 
Professor of Christian Education 


The Christian Century of December 
13, 1961, editorialized, “Some com- 
munity fallout shelters are now to be 
built... The immoral implications of an 
individually built shelter system quickly 
became obvious when the matter came 
under widespread discussion.” The New 
York Times of December 14, 1961, no- 
tified us that Administration proposals 
for 1962 (“long in the making”) call 
for the construction of 20,000,000 public 
shelters. “Federal subsidies would help 


state and local agencies finance shelters 


in schools, hospitals and other commun- 
ity buildings, which would also be use- 
ful for other purposes.” The cost esti- 
mates for this program run from half a 
billion to one billion dollars of Federal 
money alone. The program has a “long- 
term, low-priority commitment.” 

Thus passes, hopefully, another wave 
of the hysteria and stupidity to which 
the American people are sometimes sub- 
ject. Release from the present hysteria 


promises to cost a tidy sum, but at least 
it may buy facilities that can serve some 


good purpose, as well as to serve as 
“fallout shelters.” Actually, the money 
may not have to be spent. The Admin- 
istration seems, through the device of a 
“long-term, low-priority commitment,” 
to be somewhat hopeful that the public 
May recover its senses in time to save 
the vast sums of money involved. 
Abandonment of the whole project is 
obviously a possibility. 

What was the fallout shelter scare all 
about? It was a scramble for protection. 
Protection against what? Certainly not 
against a nuclear attack; there is no pro- 
tection against that. The best estimates 
are that one would have to be at least 
fifty miles from the center of attack to 
survive and be able to emerge again to 
any kind of life. How soon will even 
such estimates be obsolete because of the 
further development of the weapons in- 
volved? 

Perhaps the shelters were intended as 
protection against fallout itself. The 


serious effects of radioactive fallout are 


upon the physical and mental equip- 


ment of men, women and children, and 
especially upon the children as yet un- 
born. Does anyone seriously suggest 
that the period of pregnancy be spent in 
a fallout shelter? We need to realize at 
this point that our own testing and that 


of Russia and France, has already created 


conditions that will require institutional 
and medical care for many thousands of 


mentally and physically deformed peo- 
ple. This is the actual immorality that 
we know of, but do not care to face. We 
will face it soon in tax bills if nowhere 
else. 

One is forced to the conclusion that 
fallout shelters are designed to protect 
us only against our own anxieties, and 
that even if they were provided (private 
or public) our anxieties will continue to 
outgrow them. 

Realism calls, not for fallout shelters, 
but for facing up to the need for ham- 
mering out an international modus 
vivendt that puts an end to the present 
vicious testing and fear of attack. There 
is no other possible security. The answer 
is in the rule of love under the kingship 
of Jesus Christ. The Christian knows 
that love must often do its work, or at 
least begin to do its work, unilaterally. 
The Christian also knows that love makes 





no guarantee of success in such matters 
as international negotiations but that the 
lack of guarantee of success does not in 
any way decrease the imperative to in- 
sist upon the use of love-motivated 
means in dealing with the problems in- 
volved. 

In contrast to the way of love, the 
erection of fallout shelters can only, in 
the present situation, be interpreted as an 
act of hostility on our part as a potential 
enemy. This truth is apparent when we 
turn the situation around on ourselves 
and estimate the effect that a nation- 
wide program of building fallout shelters 
by another country would have on us. 
When will the truth dawn upon us that 
the way to peace is through convincingly 
peaceful intentions, overtures and acts, 
and not through acts that must seem to 
the rest of the world to threaten ever 
grimmer retaliation? 


Shelters Present the Dangerous 
Potential of National Diversion 


BY ROBERT L. GEORGE 


From all the present discussion of the 
justification, ethics and worth of fall- 
out shelters I fear because of a subtle 
and yet very clear danger. This danger 
is: diversion. The present discussions 
seem to divert all or at least a great deal 
of our thought to the single topic of de- 
fense. When the talk of fallout shelters 
takes up so much of our time, we no 
longer think of other things which are 
equally important, and we even change 
our views on some. 


International politics is changed by 
shelter talk to national politics. In the 
way we seem to be talking about our 
nation in this context there is danger of 
returning to the thinking of “fortress 
America.” When we do think of na- 
tional politics, shelter talk turns our 
minds to think in terms of community 
efforts. This change may raise dimen- 
sions of community supremacy which 
would be far worse than the old “states- 
rights” philosophy. Yet we are further 
diverted from community programs by 
the extension of shelter talk to individual 
programs—‘‘T’ll take care of myself; you 
do likewise if you can.” 


Perhaps the worst of all diversions is 
the turn from preparing for peace to 
preparing for war. We seem to have 
civen up speaking or seeking for peace. 
Have we not by so much shelter talk ac- 
cepted the inevitability of war? 


The church must not be diverted by a 


concentration on shelter discussion. It 
must answer questions brought to it con- 
cerning the ethics of any situation, but 
it cannot merely sit and wait for ques- 
tions nor allow wholesale diversions. The 
church must not, in the present discus- 
sion, allow itself to talk only about fringe 
questions. It must speak of the ques- 
tions which are nearer the heart of 
world problems. 

In addition to speaking of shelters as 
we have been asked to do, we must con- 
tinue to speak of other issues and prob- 
lems. There are large problems to face, 
some on which the church has spoken 
and others that still need attention. What 
of the American political past-time of 
totally disregarding the mass of people 
under the control of the government in 
Red China? What of the surrender of 
a small portion of our national sover- 
eignty of the World Court, so that in- 
ternational disputes can be adjudiciated 
rather than fought? 

The New Frontier has raised one of 
the greatest questions of our times in the 
suggestion that tariff barriers have served 
their usefulness and should be pulled 
down. As the church and as individual 
Christians we must not let this session 
of congress convene and spend itself 
without registering a studied opinion on 
this matter with our representatives. 

If we continue to speak of shelters so 
much, we will be diverted from these 
and other more realistic, further reach- 
ing and more important problems. 
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Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from Page 2) 


there is more uniting our denominations 
than separating us. Here I have learned 
to pray with and to work with you 
Americans. Here I have been inspired 
by the vision of the great task which can 
be accomplished by the ecumenical 
church. President McCord’s address to 
us in the dining hall concerning New 
Delhi seemed to pour fire into my bones 
for ecumenicity. 


I regret, however, that that fire has 
now been quenched by the liquor which 
flowed in the halls of Hodge after the 
Christmas banquet. I do not want to be 
narrow-minded, my friends. When you 
hand me a cocktail, however, I cannot 
help but remember that my grandfather 
and two of my uncles all died of chronic 
alcoholism. When you say, ‘Have some 
Christmas cheer, I cannot help but re- 
member another uncle of mine who left 
the Christian ministry because he_be- 
came an alcoholic. 


I admit that my background may be a 
little unusual, but your attitude to liquor 
presents for me an apparently insur- 
mountable barrier to ecumenicity. I be- 
lieve Christ can break down all barriers. 
I will pray for greater understanding and 
patience. Will you pray too? 

Sincerely, 
A foreign national 





Faculty Sends Letter 


(Continued from page 1) 
the case, but rather to appeal to the con- 
science. 

The first concern of the letter was 
about heresy. West stated, “Heresy is a 
matter that concerns the whole church.” 
West stated that another concern which 
was expressed was the freedom of a 

‘hristian to disagree with his church if 
his conscience so calls him. West con- 
cluded by stating that it was also con- 
cerned with whether a church has the 
right to exclude a race from its member- 
ship. 





Steinway Piano Among 
New Gifts to Seminary 


A Steinway piano has been given to 
the seminary by Mrs. Francis W. Mc- 
Menimen of Rumson, N. J., according 
to Roy Pfautch, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. Mrs. McMenimen, a member of 
the Friends of Princeton Seminary, gave 
the grand piano in honor of her father. 
It has been placed in the Campus Cen- 
ter for concert use only. 

Mrs. McMenimen also has given the 
seminary an antique break front which 
will be placed in Tennent Hall. 
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— The Week Ahead 


Sunday, January 7 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Professor Arthur S. Link, 
Department of History, 


Princeton University. 


Monday, January 8 


10:00 p.m. Evening Chapel Leader: 
E. William Gleditsch 


Tuesday, January 9 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Kuist 


774 pee CLL AMUEN G lean) © mete Lee 
CHURCH, Alex Holmes, 
“Spiritual Healing” 

Chapel: Organ 


10:00 p.m. Evening 
David Kamin- 


Meditation, 
sky 


Wednesday, January 10 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: George I. 
Bustard and Harlan L. Gilli- 
land 


12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, 
Dining Room 


Small 








Historical Society Has 
Special Student Rates 


The Presbyterian Historical Society 
has made a special membership offer to 
seminary students of $2.00 per year, 
which is less than half the usual mem- 
bership fee. Any who are interested may 
contact Mrs. Mary Libbey in the Ad- 
ministration Building. 

The Society, which was formed over 
a hundred years ago to preserve the writ- 
ten history of the Presbyterian Church 
by collecting manuscripts, documents, 
and encouraging historical scholarship, 
seeks to make the results of its efforts 
available to churchmen in a variety of 
ways. 

The society publishes quarterly, and is 
presently sponsoring a book to be writ- 
ten by James H. Smylie, assistant pro- 
fessor in American church history. Lef- 
ferts A. Loetscher, professor of American 
church history, is a member of the board 
of directors. 





Libert Diaforli Resigns 


(Continued from page 1) 


tending Rider College where he re- 
ceived his B.CS. degree. He holds rec- 
ords in typewriting and stenography, 
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3:00 p.m. Senior Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 


5:00 p.m. General Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 


10:00 p.m.. Evening Chapel Leader: 


Barry Downing 


Thursday, January 11 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Richard 
Luecke, Lutheran Church of 
the Messiah, Princeton 


7:30 p.m. Wives’ Course, 
Stuart Hall 


8:00 p.m. Koinonia, Stevenson Lounge 
Leader: 


Room 6, 


10:00 p.m. Evening Chapel 
Frederic Walls 


Friday, January 12 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Thomas E. 
Dolch and Howard  F. 
Childers 


Sunday, January 14 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Service of Commemoration. 
Dean Gordon 


and has been the guest speaker at Prince- 
ton High School and Hightstown High 
School during National Business Week. 
His educational career included mem- 
bership in the National Honor Society 
and the Order of Gregg Artists. 

Libby, as he is affectionately called, 
has been active in the Merlin Theater 
at the seminary, serving as director of the 
plays Hello Out There, Gone Tomorrow, 
ign of Jonah and Christ in the Con- 
crete City; he was also active as a per- 
former in St. Joan and Twelve Angry 
Men. Other theatrical interests include 
membership in the Princeton Com- 
munity Players and the Bishop’s Com- 
pany, a drama group on the West Coast. 
Diaforli has also written a war drama en- 
titled In the Gray Rain. 

In 1954 he served as general sec- 
retary of the World Alliance for the 
Princeton Conference; he also attended 
a conference at the Ecumenical Institute 
at Bossey, Celigny, Switzerland. 

Libby will relocate with the new 
Princeton branch of McGraw-Hill after 
eight or nine months. He plans to visit 
his friends at the seminary often, but 
one question seems to loom heavily over 
the minds of the seminary professors: to 
whom shall they dictate their books? To 
coin a phrase, we may add, “One good 
stenographer is worth a thousand profs.” 


ment. 
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Barth, Blake and Stewart to Speak 
At the Sesquicentennial Observance 


Sesquicentennial Program 
Te Feature Various Facets 
Of Theological Education 


The much anticipated celebration of 
the seminary’s 150th anniversary pro- 
vides an exciting portrait. Highlighting 
major addresses by Karl Barth, Eugene 
Carson Blake, Kenneth J. Foreman, 
Henry R. Luce, Paul L. Lehmann, John 
A. Mackay, W. A. Visser t'Hooft, D. T. 
Niles and James S. Stewart, the Sesqui- 
centennial program features varied facets 
of faith, ranging from established lec- 
tureships to experimental department 
conferences and creative endeavors in the 
communicating arts. 


Major Convocations 


The moods of the Sesquicentennial— 
past, present and future—will be mir- 
rored in three major convocations to be 
held throughout the anniversary year. 
First on the list of events will be the 
Opening convocation, slated for Mon- 
day, April 23, 1962. Presiding at this 
service will be President Jas. I. Mc- 
Cord, accompanied by Dr. P. K. Em- 
mons, Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and Ruling Elder Paul D. Mc- 
Kelvey, Moderator of the 173rd General 
Assembly. 


The 150th Commencement, the Ses- 


quicentennial, will be held on June 5, 
1962. On the preceding Sunday, June 
3, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., will 
preach at the Baccalaureate service. 
Alumni Day, June 4, will be an in- 
itegral feature of the 150th Commence- 
Begun by a club breakfast, it 
(Continued on page 3) 





Dr. Emil Brunner (left) and Dr. Ren Barth (right). Dr. Barth, the 





noted Swiss theologian, has accepted the seminary’s invitation to deliver a 
series of lectures—April 29-May 4—as part of the Sesquicentennial Observ- 


ance. 








Invitations to Be Sent 


To Varied Institutions 


The following letter of greetings and 
invitation to join in the Sesquicentennial 
Observance is bemg sent to 25,000 
churchmen and institutions by Peter K. 
Emmons, President of the Board of Trus- 
tees and Jas. I. McCord, President of 
the seminary. 

“In the 150th year of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Trustees and the 
Faculty send greetings throughout the 
Church and the world. To mark this 
occasion we have planned a series of 

(Continued on page 4) 


Barth Lecture Series 
Highlights Observance 


Highlighting the Sesquicentennial Ob- 
servance in many ways will be a series 
of lectures to be delivered in Princeton 
by Karl Barth, the noted Swiss theo- 
logian. The date for his lectureship has 
been confirmed for April 29-May 4. 

Born in Basel, Switzerland in 1886, 
the son of Professor Fritz Barth, the 
author of a book on the problems of 
Jesus’ life, Karl Barth studied theology 
in the universities of Berne, Berlin and 
Marburg until 1909. For two years he 

(Continued on page 3) 
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The Sesquicentennial 


With this issue ot The Semimarian we are reminded that the events ot 
the Sesquicentennial are almost upon us. Featuring such names as Karl 
Barth, James Stewart and D. T. Niles, the observance ot the semunary’s 
150th year proves to be an exciting event as the seminary strives to keep 
apace and to set the pace ot theological education. 

but the Sesquicentennial must be more than a momentary burst ot en- 
ergy. lt it is to be a truly significant event, it must recall us all, indivi- 
dually, to a remembrance ot God's activity among us in the past and in- 
spire us to a rededication to His purposes, both now and ror the future. 
Such an emphasis has a Biblical tounaation. Joshua, it will be remembered, 
called the people to a rededication of their lives on the basis of God's ac- 
tion toward them at the end ot the wars to conquer Canaan. The Psalms 
are full ot such pauses tor recollection. Even Paul, who was no one tw 
dwell on past victories, paused to thank God for what had been done in 
the churches to which he ministered. 


To be worthwhile, then, the Sesquicentennial must exhibit an emphasis on 
the past, the present and the tuture. It 1s an indication ot the wisdom ot 
the Steering Committee that such a scope has been included in the tormal 
events of the year’s observance, but this same theme must also have an 
application for all of us. Reflecting upon God’s gifts in the past, let us seek 
His strength and guidance in the present as we “press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 


That We Might Know Christ 


In one of the old Broadway musicals, Paint Your Wagon, there is a song 
lyric that has often been characteristic of a great many ministers. it goes, 
“Where am I going? I don’t know. When will I get there? I don’t care. 
All I know is 1 am on my way.” These lyrics are humorous in the context 
of a musical, but they become deadly serious when they are posed in the 
context of the Christian ministry. Where are we going? When will we get 
there? These are queries that deserve important consideration. 


In one of his last epistles the apostle Paul offered an answer to these 
questions which is a reflection on his ministry and on the goals ot h.s Cnnsv- 
ian experience. He writes to the Philippians, “That I might know him, 
and the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, be- 
ing made conformable unto his death, (Phil. 3:10).” 


We might expect Paul to say, “That I might know about Christ,” implying 
the importance of doctrine. But Paul wants to know Christ! And in so doing, 
he emphasizes that the Christian’s faith must be personal. It must ve 
Jesus Christ himself. But Paul’s hope, as it is here expressed, is also experi- 
ential. The grammatical structure here is the infinitive of design and may 
suggest the more exact translation, “That I may come to know him.” Even 
the verb “to know” suggests an experiential rather than an absolute sense. 
Paul desired to participate in an experimental growth in the knowledge of 
his Lord, one that was not primarily a growth in doctrine but a growth into 
the character and mind of Christ. Finally, Paul wished to know the “power” 
of the resurrection and the “fellowship” of Christ’s sufferings. These words, 
like the preceding, describe a subjective experience. They represent a re- 
quest for a present, continuously active force in the development of the 
apostle. Paul wanted not only principles; he wanted power. 

So what are we doing at Princeton? We are here to learn about Christ. 
But we are Christians for more than that. We must participate in Christ 
experientially, we must know him as a person, and we must grow in that 
knowledge to share his sufferings and to experience his power. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Letter to South Africa 
Dear Sir, 


May I point out some unfortunate 
and widely misleading statements in the 
article in last week’s Seminarian, “‘Fac- 
ulty Sends Letter to the South African 
Dutch Reformed Church”: 1) There are 
three Dutch Reformed Churches in 
South Africa. If any deserves to be cal- 
led “the” Dutch Reformed Church 
there, it would be the largest of the 
three, the Nederduits Gereformeerde 
Kerk (1,600,000 members). In fact, 
however, the denomination has gone to 
pains officially and publicly to dissociate 
itself from the trial you referred to. The 
trial is being conducted by one of the 
smaller denominations, the Nederduits 
Hervormde Kerk (180,000 members, 
confined to the northern province of 
South Africa). 2) The Nederduits 
Hervormde Kerk is mot charging that 
Prof. Geyser’s opposition to his denom- 
ination’s racial policy is “heresy.” The 
heresy charge is a separate count and in- 
cludes the charge of an Arian Christ- 
ology. 3) The N. H. Kerk has not “‘pro- 
hibited an equality of white and non- 
white in its membership.” It has made 
a rule that Whites and Blacks are to 
belong to separate congregations, Whites 
only to the congregations of the mother 
church, Blacks only to those of the mis- 
sion church. 

I sincerely hope that the faculty letter 
did not make as many mistakes as the 
article and that it did not imply even 
“brotherly” criticism, as this would do 
much more harm than good at a stage 
when no decision has been reached and 
the charges are still sab judice. 


Sincerely, 
Douglas Bax 


Chapel Services 


Due to the varied schedule dur- 
ing examination week, January 22- 
30, the morning Chapel Services will 
be held at 9:00 a.m. instead of at the 
regular hour of 10:00 a.m. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


will feature Dr. James Barr in an ad- 
dress at 10:30 am. At the noon lunch- 
eon the role of the alumni in the con- 
tinuing progress and development of 
the seminary will be explained. During 
\the afternoon the departments will pre- 
/sent a review of the seminary’s theo- 
| logical education in the past ten years 
‘and introduce the alumni to the new 
‘curriculum. Also occurring in the after- 
/noon will be the traditional garden party 
_ given by the president. That evening a 
» short alumni dinner will be held, and a 
'“Challenge to the Church” lecture by 
Henry R. Luce, Editor-in-Chief of Time 
| magazine, will conclude the day. 

The 15lst Annual Commencement, 
slated for June 9-11, 1963, will be the 
‘third major convocation of the Sesqui- 
centennial Observance. Preaching at the 
Baccalaureate service will be Franklin 
‘Clark Fry, President of the United Lu- 
‘theran Church in America and Chair- 
-man of the Central Committee of the 
‘World Council of Churches. At the 
‘Commencement Jas. I. McCord, Presi- 
' dent, will speak. 

Lecture Series 

The spring lectures, April 23-27, 1962, 
'will include three series of addresses: 
James S. Stewart will deliver the L. P. 
‘Stone Lectures; Daniel T. Niles will lec- 
‘ture for the Students’ Lectureship on 
| Missions; and a special series of lectures 
‘will be delivered by W. A. Visser t’Ho- 
‘oft, Th.D., D.D., General Secretary of 
‘the World Council of Churches. A third 
‘series will be offered by Karl Barth, the 
‘Swiss theologian, in the following week. 

James S. Stewart, professor of New 
“Testament Language, Literature and 
‘Theology in New College, Edinburgh 





Barth Lecture Series 
(Continued from page 1) 

“was assistant minister to Adolph Keller 

in Geneva and for ten years minister in 

ithe Reformed Church located in Safen- 
‘evil (Aargau, Switzerland). 

Barth has taught theology in the Ger- 

/man universities of Gottingen, 1921- 

1925; Munster, 1925-1930; and Bonn, 


1930-1935, and was dismissed from Ger-- 


many by the Nazis in 1935 because he 
refused to take the allegiance oath to 
Hitler. Since 1935 Barth has taught at 
the University of Basel. ; 

His writings include the Church Dog- 
matics, The Word of God and the Word 
of Man, The Knowledge of God and the 
Service of God, According to the Teach- 
ing of the Reformation (Gifford Lec- 
tures of 1937 and 1938) and Natural 
Theology. 
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University and chaplain to Her Majesty 
the Queen in Scotland, has delivered the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale Uni- 
versity and has lectured at Union Sem- 
inary as well as at other schools and 
churches in America. He is the author 
of The Life and Teaching of Jesus 
Christ and A Man in Christ. He is also 
joint-editor of Schleiermacher’s The 
Christian Faith, 

Daniel Thambyrajah Niles is the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the East Asia Confer- 
ence and is the principal of Jaffna Cen- 
tral College, Ceylon. 

These lectures have been slated for 
McCarter Theatre, which possesses a 
seating capacity of 1,100, but due to the 
limited space, tickets will be issued in 
advance. All seminary students have 
been guaranteed tickets and may secure 
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Lecture Series Listed in Sesquicentennial [vents 


them from the office of Roy Pfautch at 
the time of the lecture series. 

The fall lectures will include three 
series of addresses: Paul L. Lehmann 
will deliver the L. P. Stone lectures; 
John A. Mackay will give the Students’ 
Lectures on Missions; and the Annie 
Kinkead Warfield Lectures will be de- 
livered by Kenneth j. Foreman. The lec- 
ture series is slated for November 12-16. 

John A. Mackay, the third president 
of Princeton Seminary, graduated from 
the University of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
and came to Princeton Seminary as a 
student following his graduation. He 
continued his education in Spain under 
Unamuno and later distinguished him- 
self in his work in the church in South 
America. He was moderator of the 

(Continued on page 4) 





Eisenhower Slated as Honorary 
Chairman of Steering Committee 





Members of the Sesquicentennial Steering Committee, left to right, as fol- 
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lows: Dr. Norman V. Hope, Dr. H. T. Kerr, Jr. Homer D. Jones, Jr., Dr. 
Jas. I. McCord, Dr. Donald MacLeod, Mr. George Loos, Trustees William 
Scheide, Eugene C. Blake, John M. Templeton, Bryant M. Kirkland and Dean 


E. G. Homrighausen. 


Presiding over the affairs of the Ses- 
quicentennial Observance is a steering 
committee composed of various mem- 
bers, both within the seminary com- 
munity and without. As its honorary 
chairman the Sesquicentennial commit- 
tee lists General Dwight David Eisen- 
hower. The officers are Jas. I. McCord, 
chairman; Richard J. Dearborn, vice- 
chairman; and Roy Pfautch, secretary. 


The Steering Committee includes Wil- 
liam B. Arthur, Eugene Carson Blake, 
Paul J. Cupp, Peter K. Emmons, Robert 


H. Heinze, Hugh T. Kerr, Bryant M. 
Kirkland, Ganse Little, George W. Loos, 
Mrs. Robert B. Meyner, Mrs. John J. 
Newberry, William H. Scheide, John M. 
Templeton and Irving A. West. 

The staff for the Sesquicentennial is 
under the directorship of Roy Pfautch. 
Other members of the staff include Miss 
Nancy Harris and Mrs. Helen Coleman, 
secretaries for the Sesquicentennial; 
Homer D. Jones, director of develop- 
ment; James E. Andrews, director of 
publicity; and Francis T. Adams, Barton- 
Gillet Company, consultant. 
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Observance to Include Departmental Conferences 


(Continued from page 3) 


church in 1953 and has written many 
articles and books. 

Paul L. Lehmann has been the Flor- 
ence Corliss Lamont Professor of Divin- 
ity at Harvard Divinity School since 
1957. Lehmann is the author of numer- 
ous articles and of the book Forgiveness. 
Foreman is a professor of Doctrinal 
Theology, Emeritus, at Louisville Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary. 


Challenge to the Church Lectures 


The “Challenge to the Church” lec- 
tures of the Sesquicentennial year have 
also been incorporated into the over-all 
plan of the observance. The first lecture, 
scheduled for the evening of Alumni 
Day, June 4, will be delivered by Henry 
R. Luce, Editor-in-Chief of Time mag- 
azine. 


Departmental Conferences 


One of the lasting contributions in 
the academic world, it is hoped, will be 
the Departmental Conferences. Coming 
from all over the world to participate 
in these conferences will be the leading 
authorities in each area. 

The chairman of the Theology De- 





partment Conference, slated for Decem- 
ber, 1962, will be John H. Hick, Stuart 
Professor of Christian Philosophy. The 
theology conference will have as its 
theme, “Christian Belief and  Philo- 
sophical Criticism.” 


A second Theology Department Con- 
ference will occur in February, 1963. 
Elmer G. Homrighausen, Dean, will be 
the chairman, and Charles Converse 
West, Associate Professor of Christian 
Ethics, will serve as co-chairman. The 
theme of this second conference will be 
“Ethics and Politics in World Affairs.” 

Under the chairmanship of Edward J. 
Jurji, Professor of Islamics and Com- 
parative Religion, the department of his- 
tory will hold its departmental meeting 
in January, 1963, on the theme “World 
Religions: Communication and Cooper- 
ation.” 

The Biblical Department Conference 
is scheduled for March, 1963, with 
Bruce M. Metzger, Professor of New 
Testament Language and Literature, as 
its chairman. “Current Problems and 
Prospects of Biblical Scholarship” will 
be the theme. 

Slated for June, 1963, is the Practical 





Sesquicentennial Events 


1962 
April 23—Monday 


Opening Convocation: Jas. I. Mc- 
Cord; P. K. Emmons; Paul D. Mc- 
Kelvey 

April 23-27 
First Lecture Series: 
L. P. Stone Lectures: James S. Stewart 
Students’ Lectures on Missions: D. T. 
Niles 
Special Lectures: W. A. Visser t’Ho- 
oft 
April 29-May 4 

Annie Kinkhead Warfield Lectures: Karl 

Barth 


June 3—Sunday 
Baccalaureate Service: Eugene Carson 
Blake 
June 4— Monday 
Alumni Day 
Challenge to the Church: Henry R. Luce 
June 5—Tuesday 
Sesquicentennial Commencement 
October 19—Friday 
Challenge to the Church: Adlai Steven- 
son 
November 12-16 


Second Lecture Series: 
L. P. Stone Lectures: Paul L. Lehmann 


*Annie Kinkead Warfield Lectures: 
Kenneth J. Foreman 


Students’ Lectures on Missions: John 
A. Mackay 
November 28—Wednesday 


Music Heritage of the Church Concert 


December 
First Theology Department Conference 


1963 


January 
History Department Conference 


February 
Second Theology Department Confer- 
ence 
March 


Biblical Department Conference 


March 21—Thursday 
Concert: Bach Aria Group 


June 
Practical Department Conference 


June 9-11 
151st Annual Commencement 
Baccalaureate Service: Franklin C. 
Fry 
Annual Commencement: Jas. I. Mc- 


Cord 


Department Conference. Under the 
chairmanship of Donald Macleod, Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics, the conference will 
consider “The Integrity of the Ministry 
Today.” 


Endeavor. in the Arts 


Recognizing the traditional patronage 
by the church of the finest in music and 
drama, the seminary hopes to stimulate 
the Christian world to an espousal of the 
finest in music and drama. To this end 
it will sponsor a Sesquicentennial Con- 
cert Series, the commissioning of major 
anthems and a drama contest. 

A concert, slated for November 28, 
will present a portrayal of great themes 
in the musical heritage of the church. 
The concert will be given by members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, the West- 
minster Symphonic Choir and _ soloists 
under the direction of Nicholas Har- 
sanyl. 

A second concert in the Endeavor in 
the Arts Program, scheduled for March 
21, 1963, will be by the Bach Aria 
Group. 

Janice Iiarsanyi, visiting lecturer in 
music, will present a concert of sacred 
music, scheduled for April 25, 1962. 
This concert, which will take place in 
Miller Chapel, will begin at 8:30 p.m. 

The Community Artist Series for 
1962-1963 will include the String Art 
Quartet; Artur Balsam, pianist; Anne 
Ramus, folk singer; Susanne Rowles, 
harpest; and the Princeton Seminary 
Choir, under the direction of David 
Hugh Jones. 

Of great interest to everyone will be 

(Continued on page 6) 


Invitations To Be Sent 
(Continued from page 1) 


convocations, lectureships, conferences, 
publications and concerts that will ex- 
tend from April, 1962, until June, 1963. 
These events are designed to point to 
the relation between theology and every 
area of human endeavor and thus dra- 
matize the Church’s mission to the 
world. We wish to contribute to the 
dialogue between every area of man’s 
spiritual struggle and the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. It is our high hope that 
this program of events will further the 
mission of the Church and of the Sem- 
inary in the years that are ahead. 

We, therefore, invite you to join us 
in this program and to engage in the 
conversation that is a part of the living 
tradition of theological education. 

Peter K. Emmons, President of 


The Board of Trustees 
Jas. I. McCord, President 


— 
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TILE SEMINARIAN 


The Ethics of Fallout Shelters 
Among the Imponderables of 1962 


by HowarpD T. KUIST 
Professor of Biblical Theology 


Yes, the imponderables of 1962 are 
upon us. And reasonably intelligent, 
‘serious persons can draw precisely op- 
‘posite conclusions from the same prem- 
ises. Under such conditions some in- 
dividuals may claim too much, others too 
little. Yet, experience teaches us that 
‘the odds always favor those who are 


‘best prepared to meet the unpredictable. 


Granted that fallout shelters are no 
‘protection against anxieties. Is it not 
daiming too much to say that such shel- 
‘ters “are designed to protect us only 
‘against our own anxieties?” I know of 
plenty hard-headed people who are un- 
afraid to face a totally new beginning, 
‘even one beyond a thermonuclear war. 
‘Such people have sufficient faith to be- 
lieve that God has plans beyond our 
foreseeable future “at the moment,” and 
that He the faithful, almighty Creator 
is willing to honor a commitment to 
‘Him provided that these men of faith 
‘do their own part now, and prepare 
themselves accordingly for eventualities 
in a human world which to some ap- 
pearances is hell-bent for destruction. 
Can such pioneering souls qualify or not 
jas Christians? 


Granted also that “the rule of love 
‘under the kingship of Jesus Christ... 
‘must do its work unilaterally,” is it not 
claiming too much to say that “the erec- 
‘tion of fallout shelters can only be in- 
terpreted as an act of hostility on our 
part as potential enemies.” May not a 
case like this illustrate the point? Sup- 
pose J have a neighbor who already has 
built a fallout shelter. Would not the 
“use of love-motivated means” on my 
part lead me to assure my neighbor that 
he need have no fear that in the clutch 
lor any member of my family might in 
desperation make an assault on his shel- 
ter? By what practical means might I 
‘relieve him against such potential hos- 
‘tility? Might not the building of a shel- 
| ter or its equivalent put me en” rapport 





| with my neighbor? And is not example 


‘far more efficacious than precept? Might 
‘not my good works lead the neighbor 
_on his other side to glorify our Father 
'who is in Heaven by taking recourse to 
| similar means? Is not this the real way 
in which Christian community is built? 


Imponderables also perplexed the 
Psalmist. Could he qualify as a Christian 
| in 1962 were he to ask: 





Whither shall I go from the 
ballistic missile? 


And whither shall I flee from 
the fallout? 


If I ascend to the moon, art 
thou there? 


If I make my bed in a shelter, 
art thou there? 


In the presence of such urgencies, 
who comprehends what the voice be- 
yond the imponderables of 1962 is 
really saying? Is it possible that when 
Victor Hugo said, “Very few minds 
comprehend the divine tongue” he was 
including theologians? After all what 
makes a theologian a Christian? Is this 
also one of 1962’s imponderables? 


McCord to Meet with 


Committee on Merger 


Jas. I. McCord, President, will leave 
for Atlantic City with Hugh T. Kerr, 
Benjamin Warfield Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology, on Thursday to meet 
with the committee of nine of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 





‘This committee represents the Pres- 
byterian constituency of the full com- 
mittee of thirty-six whose task it is to 
discuss church mergership as proposed 
by Eugene C. Blake and Bishop Pike. 
The merger proposal concerns four 
major denominations of which the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. is one. 


A meeting of the full committee of 
thirty-six is slated for April 9 and 10 
in Washington, D. C. and will also be 
attended by McCord and Kerr. 
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Holmes Sees Ministry 
With Spiritual Healing 
As Integral to Church 


The “Challenge to the Church” lecture 
Tuesday evening by Alex Holmes, pas- 
tor of the Sault Ste Marie Church, 
Ontario, of the United Church of Can- 
ada, related wondrous experiences from 
his ministry of spiritual healing, includ- 
ing the healing of the deaf, making the 
lame walk, giving the speechless a 
voice and even cases of the disappear- 
ance of “incurable” leukemia. 


Holmes began his address by point- 
ing out that the whole mission of the 
church is one of healing, seeking to 
make men whole. Physical healing was 
historically integral to the ministry of 
Jesus, the disciples and the early church 
fathers. Likewise, “Any ministry with- 
out healing is not a normal ministry.” 
Jesus came to save not only the body of 
man, nor his soul, but the whole man. 

Holmes pointed out that the key to 
spiritual healing is expectant prayer. He 
said that “If we do not really believe 
that God can heal others, let’s start be- 
ing honest with God and stop praying.” 
Certain “laws” seem to be operating 
within the work of prayer. Prayer seems 
to be most effective with children, since 
they are completely open to the power 
of God. Church members in the con- 
gregation and in prayer groups must 
learn to concentrate, especially on the 
sick patient, and be able to visualize 
God at work, seeing in advance the re- 
storation of the person. The final must 
is believing while we pray that what 
we are asking for has already come. 


“Religion and health are married,” 
according to Holmes, “and if we do not 
make use of spiritual healing we make 
nonsense of Jesus’ ministry.” Holmes 
recalled one man, who was both an 
alcohol and drug addict, phoning him 

(continued on page 6) 


Stewart to Lecture in the Spring 





Dr. Stewart 


James S. Stewart, Professor of New Testament 
Literature, Langauge and Theology at New College, 
Edinburgh University, and chaplain to Her Majesty 
the Queen in Scotland, will be one of three lec- 
turers to contribute to the Sesquicentennial series 
beginning April 23. This series will be held through 
April 27, during which time the regular class sched- 
ule will be interrupted. Stewart is known as the 
author of several works, including A Man in Christ, 
and last lectured at the seminary in 1955. Also lec- 
turing during the week will be D. T. Niles, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the East Asia Conferencce and W. 
A. Visser t’Hooft, Th.D., D.D. 
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Sesquicentennial Events 


(Continued from page 4) 


the fact that the seminary has engaged 
Roger Sessions and Richard Yardumian, 
two leading composers of the day, to 
compose special Sesquicentennial an- 
thems. 


A drama contest is also being spon- 
sored. The contest is for a one-act play 
with a religious theme, modern or tra- 
ditional, and the prize is a $1,000 award 
for the leading entry. 


Program of Publications 


A program of publications will serve 
to preserve the significant parts and con- 
clusions of the Sesquicentennial. The 
history of the seminary will be written 
by Lefferts A. Loetscher, Professor of 
American Church History. It is fore- 
shadowed as a critical and serious evalua- 
tion of the seminary’s role in terms of 
the church and of the secular culture in 
which it exists. 


A biographical volume will be under 
the editorship of Hugh T. Kerr, Ben- 
jamin B. Warfield Professor of Syste- 
matic Theology and editor of Theology 
Today. This volume will be centered 
around the lives of fifteen great Prince- 
tonians examined in the light of the day 
in which they lived. 

Other publications will include the 
Sesquicentennial anthems, the confer- 
ence monographs and the lecture series. 





Alex Holmes Address 


(continued from page 5) 


late at night. He wanted to be free. 
Holmes went to his home, listened to 
him and prayed with him. The man was 
freed from these addictions, came to his 
church to receive instruction, then joined 


the church. “He was a new man in 
Ghrist#3 


“Psychiatry and medicine must work 
together with ministers, for each has a 
ministry to perform.” Holmes related 
that many doctors call upon him to visit 
patients who are without pastoral care, 
mentioning specifically one case in which 
he assisted in a woman’s operation. 


Another time a child was healed who 
had been “stone deaf.” The same night 
she was unable to sleep because the cars 
and trucks outside kept her awake. He 
mentioned also an experience in Eng- 
land, during a healing service, in which 
he used fifteen pastors who had come 
only to “observe.” Much to their sur- 
prise, he requested them to perform the 
laying on of hands, usually on “the af- 
flicted area,” and many had success. One 
pastor could not believe that he had 
really lived through the experience. 
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— The Week Ahead 


Sunday, January 14 
11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
Service of Commemoration, 
Dean Gordon 
Monday, January 15 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: Pat 
H. Chaffin, Jr. 
Tuesday, January 16 


10:00 am. Chapel Leader: The Rev- 
erend John Bruere, Calvary 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: Ben- 
ton W. Newcomer 


Wednesday, January 17 
10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Richard S. 


Knowles and Harold 
Vaughn 
12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, Small 


Dining Room 
12:30 p.m. First Semester Classes End 


1:30 p.m. Admissions Committee, 
President’s Office 


TV Show to Feature 
The Suburban Church 


*“The Challenge to the Church in the 
Suburban Community” will be discus- 
sed on the television program “Goal of 
Life’ on WRCV-TV, Philadelphia, on 
Sunday at 2:30 p.m. George L. Haines, 
a graduate student and minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Yardville, 
New Jersey, will be moderating the pro- 
gram. 


Serving on the panel will be Edward 
Golden, former faculty member of the 
seminary and presently Director of Per- 
sonnel of the Division of Vocation and 
Ministry, United Presbyterian Church, 
and George Mather, President of the 
Ministerial Association of Greater Tren- 
ton and pastor of the Ewing Presbyterian 
Church, Trenton. 


The program is being produced in co- 
Operation with Robert E. Sanders, former 
assistant to the seminary president and 
presently Eastern Director of the De- 
partment of Radio and Television of the 
United Presbyterian Church, and with 
the aid of Theodore G. Belote, Assistant 
Professor in the department of Radio 
and Television of the seminary. 


The needs of young families as well 
as institutional patterns and community 
forces will emerge in the discussion. 
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2:00 p.m. Department of History, 
Room 203, Speer Library 


4:00 p.m. Committee on the Ministry, 
Room 201, Speer Library 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


-David .Cassie 
Thursday, January 18 


10:00 a.m. Chapel 
Brown 


Leader: James 


8:00 p.m. Student Wives Fellowship, 
Campus Center Auditorium 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Hart Nelsen 
Friday, January 19 
10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Graeme 


Griffin 


Sunday, January 21 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Rowland J. 
Cox, Episcopal Chaplain, 
Princeton University 
Chapel Deacon: George Callahan 


Wives Fellowship Will 


Hear James Andrews 


The Reverend James E. Andrews, Di- 
rector of Publicity for the seminary, will 
present a preview of the seminary’s 
Sesquicentennial Observance this Thurs- 
day at an 8 p.m. meeting of the Wives 
Fellowship in Tennent Hall. Pat Un- 
dercuffler’s Circle will be in charge of 
refreshments. 

All wives who are interested in re- 
gistering for the second semester course 
with Seward Hiltner, Wilbert Beeners, 
Hermann Morse and Samual Blizzard 
should register at the time of this meet- 
ing or by sending their name and ad- 
dress with the $5.00 fee to Alta New- 
comer at the seminary. 


The course will consider parish  sit- 
uations and will begin on February 8 at 
7:30 p.m. in Room 6 of Stuart Hall. Dr. 
Hiltner will lecture. 


Graduate Course Meets 


Graduate students who have registered, 
or plan to register, for Decrees and Can- 
ons of the Medieval Church (Seminar 
3872) are requested to meet with Dr. 
Barrois at Speer Library on Monday at 
1:30 p.m. The purpose of the meeting is 
to arrange the schedule for the coming 
semester. 
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Week of Prayer Has 


Church Unity Theme 


“I am among you as he that serveth” 
will be the theme of a week of services 
to be held at the seminary, January 18- 
24, in connection with a Week of Pray- 
er for Christian unity sponsored by the 
Commission on Faith and Order of the 
World Council of Churches. The theme, 
which was one of the three main themes 
of the New Delhi Assembly, is intended 
to remind us that the work done at 
New Delhi will bear fruit only if we 
continue to pray for the unity of Christ’s 
church. 

Morning and evening chapel services 
will be orientated to the Week of Pray- 
er. The intentions of the seven days are 
as follows: prayer for the unity of all 
Christian people; for Roman Catholics; 
for the Orthodox and other Eastern 
churches; for Anglicans and Old Catho- 
lics; for Lutherans, Presbyterians, and 
Reformed; for Baptists, Congregation- 
alists and Methodists; for United church- 
es and for all Christians not included in 
these categories. 

In charge of the Week of Prayer is 
‘Richard S. Knowles, Inter-Seminary 
‘Movement chairman. In charge of the 
morning services is Donald Macleod, 
professor of homilectics, and Kenneth 
H. Hollenbaugh, chapel deacon, is in 
charge of the evening chapel services. 


[Reading Room Hours 


The Christian Education 
‘Room will maintain the following sched- 
ule for reading and exam week: 


January 22 8:15-9:15 a.m. 
January 23 1:30-5:00 p.m. 
January 25 1:30-5:00 p.m. 
January 27 9:00-11:45 a.m. 
January 29 8:15-9:15 a.m. 

1:30-5:00 p.m. 
February 2 9:00-11:45 a.m. 


Closed February 3-5. 


Reading - 
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Loetscher Is Named President of 
American Church History Society 


Lefferts A. Loetscher, professor of 
American Church History and director 
of graduate studies, was named presi- 
dent of the American Society of Church 
History last month during a meeting in 
Washington, D. C. 

The American Society of Church His- 
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Lefferts A. Loetscher, 
professor of Amert- 
can Church History 
and graduate studies 
director, who was 
recently named 
president of the 
American Society of i 
Church History, an (ail 
800-member body 
of professional 
church historians. 
He has been a mem- 
ber of the seminary 
faculty since 1941. 


tory, an 800-member body which is the 
professional organization of church his- 
torians, will hold its next annual meeting 
on the campus during the spring of 
1963, in honor of the seminary’s Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration. 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Koinonia Hears Jonas on Dualism 


by DONALD M. BORCHERT 


Dr. Hans Jonas’ address to Koinonia 
on “Dualism: Contributions toward a 
Typology” proved to be an imaginative 
and creative interpretation of the genesis, 
growth and fate of dualism. Primitive 
man, Jonas said, probably had a monis- 
tic outlook. He looked out upon reality 
and saw one thing—life. This pristine 
monism was shattered, however, by cer- 
tain experiences which forced him to 
think dualistically. First of all, he en- 
countered death to which he responded 
with tombs and memorials by means of 
which human thought denied the reality 
of the immediately experienced and gave 
birth to the dualistic polarity of a visible 


body conjoined with an invisible, separ- 
able soul. 

Another root of dualism was man’s 
handling of materials. For example, as 
ancient man modelled clay, the notion 
gradually was born that in his hands 
there was matter which did not of itself 
assume various forms, but rather was 
subject to the formations he conceived 
and forced upon it. Hence, a new di- 
mension for dualistic interpretation was 
born—the polarity of matter and form. 


In the universe of the craftsman an- 
other dualistic root is present—the crea- 
tor and the created. Interpreted cos- 
mically, this experience could have been 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Church Has Right to an Orderly 
Defense According to Barber 


by Rims K. BARBER 


I am pleased to see that there is a 
note of concern on the campus concern- 
ing social responsibility, as shown in 
the recent articles on Christian witness 
to misconceived bomb shelter programs. 
From widely diverse points of view we 
were warned of the many dangers in 
such programs. It would seem to me, 
however, that there should be more 
mention of the positive aspects of the 
problem. We must have a positive wit- 
ness to those engaged in Civil Defense. 
We severely restrict ourselves when we 
are only concerned with a negative wit- 
ness, even though this may be a valid 
one. 


We must witness to the man who out 
of anxiety has already constructed a 
bomb shelter for himself. Although it 
may be too superficial to suggest to him 
that he take a Bible into the shelter with 
him, it would at least be approaching 
the problem in a positive manner. Our 
witness to this type of man should be 
studied more deeply from a theological 
perspective. 


We also should consider the provision 
of shelter for ourselves, as was mentioned 
in last week’s article. I would use the 
word provide rather than build. The best 
provision may be to provide an orderly 
manner in which to use the existing 
facilities. I believe that it would be a 
positive witness to show the world how 
Christians can, in an orderly manner, 
take the prudent steps of self-defense 
and provision for others in a world in 
which war is a serious possibility. This 
is not to condone war. It is not to be 
done to incite panic or to produce over- 
confidence. It is to be done in the 
knowledge that neither life, nor death, 
nor bomb shelters can separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus. 


Summer Project Data 


In Education Library 


Students who are beginning to plan 
their summer may be interested in the 
information brochures regarding sum- 
mer service and study projects sponsored 
by the United Presbyterian Church, 
available in the Education Reading 
Room in the Christian Education Build- 
ing. A wide variety of opportunities is 
presented, including scholarships and 
weekly salary allotments. 


If despite precautions we nevertheless 
die, we will have at least died well. 


Moreover, if we as Christians are 
going to be around after the holocaust 
to witness to those who are left, we may 
have to make provision. I do not believe 
that mere humans can put an end to 
the divine creation. It will still remain. 
There will still be a church of Jesus 
Christ, but let us not force God to raise 
it up from a pile of stones. 

At the present I can do little more 
than raise some questions and point to 
some directions in which work may be 
done. However, it is to such work 
which the present situation calls. Let 
us begin, then, continuing always to re- 
member that our aim is to glorify God 


in all situations. 
* * * 
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The Seminarian 


Published every Friday aftemoon during the 
academic year by the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Editorial offices, 109 Hodge all, 
WAlnut 1-8690. The opinions expressed herein 
are those of the individual contributors and do 
not necessarily represent the views of the 
seminary administration or the editorial board. 
Staff: James M. Boice, editor-in-chief; Barry H. 
Downing and Hart M. Nelsen, associate editors; 
Linda A. McNamara, _ secretary; Wallace T. 
Fukunaga, circulation ‘manager. Board: Elmer 
G. Homrighausen, James E. Smylie, James N. 
Lapsley, George E. Chorba, John D. Dennis and 
Roger B. Knapp, chairman. 


Loetscher Named President 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Loetscher came to the seminary fac- 
ulty in 1941 from the Rhawnhurst Pres- 
byterian Church in Philadelphia which 
he served as minister. Loetscher did his 
undergraduate work at Princeton Uni- 
versity before obtaining his Bachelor of 
Theology degree at the seminary. He 
earned his Doctor of Philosophy degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania; 
later the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon him by the 
University of Dubuque. 








Radical Right Is Another Effect of 
Communist Threat, States Stuart 


by ROBERT B. STUART 


:In the past two weeks several articles 

have appeared in The Seminarian in dis- 
cussion of questions about the most re- 
cent effect of the Soviet threat—the fall- 
out shelter. One other effect of this 
same challenge is the resurgence of the 
radical Right, a frantic attempt to root 
out Reds, real or imagined, in the mis- 
taken assumption that such effort strikes 
at the heart of all ills and ought to guide 
our country back to its pre-Red success 
story. 

No one can deny the seriousness nor 
the magnitude of the communist threat, 
but how much more serious is the error 
which legitimizes any means to the end 
that “un-Americans” be made American 
or silenced. Surely facists of a genera- 
tion ago must smile to themselves as 
they see us adopting similar political 
habits as we now face the East. 

We need as much imagination and 
freedom of thought as possible in our 
relationship with the Soviet Union, and 
the greatest obstacle to the intelligent 
formulation of domestic and foreign 
policy vis a vis the Soviet threat is the 
Rightwing effort itself. Rather, it is the 
fear behind the movement, destroying as 
it does even any semblance of creative 
thought and action. It is a fear that 
blindly reduces freedom to independence, 


allowing the curtailment of freedom of 
expression and due process of law when 
considered expedient. Such results are 
clearly manifest in the methods em- 
ployed by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and in the general 
intimidation induced among the people 
for fear of being branded a Communist. 
How ironic it would be to end up de- 
fending a country which had compro- 
mised its integrity out of existence by 
denying the very heritage it originally 
meant to defend. Hopefully this cur- 
rent thunder will pass away, as it has in 
the past; for so long as it remains, it 
cripples any imaginative approach to 
the problems we face and subverts our 
republican form of government. 


Deadline for Graduate 
Fellowship Is January 


The deadline for Presbyterian (UP- 
USA) Graduate Fellowships is Jan. 31, 
1962, for the academic year 1962-1963. 
The fellowships are available for doc- 
toral students preparing for teaching and 
other specialized ministries. 

Details may be secured from the 
Committee on Graduate Fellowships, 
830 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
7, Pa. or from the Dean. 
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Where Is Power In The Contemporary Ministry? 


dieters EN AR TAN 


The Church Must Continue Her Lord’s Work 


by JAMES P. MARTIN 
Assistant Professor in New Testament 


Alex Holmes effectively challenged 


‘the church at a point where it hurts and 


yet at which we agree there is a need 


for challenge, viz., in the pastoral or 
working ministry. He challenged us, 


not by simply speaking about, but by 
witnessimg to the total healing (saving) 


ministry of the church, effective spiritual 


healing and the power of prayer. One 
could not help but feel how refreshing 
this was, especially after reading recent 


articles in Presbyterian Life on why men 
do not enter the ministry and on the 
opinions held by other outsiders about 


the Presbyterian church. 


The claim that the normal ministry 
in a local parish must include healing 
was based on the biblical record, which 
includes healing along with the com- 


mission to preach. We might take note 
that both preaching and healing have 


something to do with the Kindgom of 


God. The healers (of the type of Alex 


_Holmes) seem to be the evangelists of 


| 


biblical realism. It may be, as the lexi- 


_cographers have held, that the Kingdom 


of God is the royal power of God which 
has actually entered our history. It may 


even be that the “in-breaking of God 


99 


into history” is more than a neo-ortho- 


Chapel Deacons Guide 
Activities of Worship 


The seminary Chapel Deacons are 


those members of the community who 


guide the religious activities which func- 


tion in Miller Chapel. They are twelve 
in number, under the guidance of a 
chairman, with Donald Macleod, pro- 





fessor of homiletics, acting as faculty 


adviser. 

Representatives from the three under- 
graduate classes make up the consti- 
tuency; vacancies are filled by a vote of 
the whole group. Each deacon serves 
one week per semester fulfilling the 


duties of preparing the chapel for 
_ services, keeping record of attendance, 


ushering and securing leaders for Even- 
ing Prayer. 

Under their leadership Evening Pray- 
er was begun three years ago, and the 
success and planning of this brief serv- 
ice at 10:00 p.m. week days has been a 
worthwhile contribution to campus life. 

Consideration is now being given to 
the possibility of expanding their role 
through such services as visitation of 
hospitalized students. . 


dox definition of a Christ-event. Per- 
haps the biblical witness to the eschato- 
logical structure of history since Jesus 
Christ has to do with, not merely a con- 
cept, but a reality. And it may even be 
that the spiritual character of the minis- 
try involves a basic obedience to the 
commission Christ gave to his church. 

Holmes himself was a witness, not to 
his own gifts, but to the effective and 
present power of Jesus Christ to heal in 
our time. He sounded remarkably like 
Peter did in his word of healing at the 
Beautiful Gate of the Temple (Acts 
3:6, 16). No doubt many ministers to- 
day could say with Peter (only more 
loudly), “Silver and gold have I none.” 
But how many could say with him (be- 
lievingly), “In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, walk?” 

What is power in the ministry today? 
Is it not simply power to keep busy? Is 
not power in preaching, the power of 
rationalistic argument? Is not power in 
pastoral work too often the power al- 
ways to wear the insufferable smile? 

Clearly the time is past when we can 
regard the Holy Spirit as the private 
property of the New Testament scholar 
who knows how to keep Him in his 
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place by means of the proper historical 
methodology. Sometimes biblical schol- 
larship has had to abandon its books 
and run after events in order to catch up 
to the New Testament. Karl Barth did 
it once when he was bothered by the 
guns of the First World War. But he 
did not do it once-for-all. Perhaps the 
events of which Holmes spoke may help 
us to catch up to the relation of kerygma 
and history (without confusion, without 
mutation, without division, without sep- 
aration—see P. Althaus, The So-called 
Kerygma, p. 65, n. 17) telling us that 
we cannot separate Jesus’ life and the 
apostolic proclamation and work? The 
two are so conjoined that the life of 
the church is the on-going work of the 
risen Christ, whose power is made ef- 
fective in the weakness of obedience. 
When Luke called Christians “Those of 
the Way” he meant not only that Chris- 
tians know the goal of history, but also 
that the pattern of the church’s life is the 
pattern of the ministry of her Lord. And 
John recorded a saying about greater 
works than these. It is not surprising 
that Holmes sounded like someone from 
the Acts of the Apostles. Luke did not 
formally end his history of the early 
church. What he was writing about in 
depth cannot be formally written until 
after the Parousia. 


(Continued on page 4) 








Chapel Deacons: Front row, left to right—Professor Macleod (Faculty Advisor 


to the Chapel), Kenneth Hollenbaugh, Roger Knapp, George Callahan, Larry 
Agle, Dean Foose, Fred Walls. Back row, left to right—Jerry Pence, Roger 
Dunnavan, George Chorba (Chairman), Alfred Wilson, John Dennis, and Bill 


McQuoid. 
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Sports Review 


by RON OHLSON 

The splintered floor of a gym in New 
York City saw one of the most hectic 
battles of the year last Wednesday when 
the Princeton Seminary girl’s basketball 
team met Union Seminary’s Co-Theo- 
logs and lost 48-42, in spite of “fighting 
the good fight.” 

The return match will feature a 
double header with both men and wom- 
en’s teams meeting here on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 

The final score does not tell the story; 
the PTS knit-one pearl-two offense shot 
to an early 6-0 lead. Mary Lou McClure 
easily out-maneuvered her opponent to 
control the backboards, while Carol Rel- 
ler worked the weave, screened, and 
decked the opposition. But the real gun 
for Princeton was Betty Williams. On 
a series of incredible plays, she dribbled, 
faked and swished in twelve points in 
the first half. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the 
court the PTS defensive unit of Lois 
Dodge, Anita Way and Donna Moros 
was determined to halt Union scoring. 
This was tough, for Ann Bedford’s fan- 
tastic behind-the-back pass repeatedly 
found Ann Tyler all alone under the 
bucket. The half ended with the Prince- 
ton girls ahead, 22-20. 

In the second half Princeton held the 
lead until the end of the third quarter 
with Williams hitting for 7 and Mc- 
Clure flipping in 4 points. But then 
tragedy struck! McClure twisted an 
ankle, and without her, Union’s lassies 
surged ahead in the waning minutes to 
win 48-42. 

Betty Williams was named Most 
Valuable Weapon for the battle, having 
scored 24 points in the losing effort. 
But it was a real team effort, and the 
heart of every Princeton man can thump 
with pride over this scrappy bunch of 
gals who stood firm in the fray and got 
frayed ... gloriously. 


| Miscellaneous | 


The Mission Yearbook of Prayer for 
1962 is available at the Field Education 
office, Hodge Hall 101, according to 
Kent W. Kinney. This book will be 
especially helpful to seniors who will 
take up their first assignment in June 
of 1962. 

* * * 

George E. Kidder Smith, author of 
Switzerland Builds, will speak on con- 
temporary church architecture Sunday, 
February 4, at the University. He is 
sponsored by the University Chapel. 
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Sunday, January 21 
11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Rowland J. 
Cox, Episcopal Chaplain, 
Princeton University 


Monday, January 22 
9:00 a.m. First Semester Final Exam- 
inations Begin 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: W. 
Richard Foster, Jr. 


Tuesday, January 23 


9:00 am. Chapel Leader: John H. 
Hayes 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


William Craig 


Wednesday, January 24 
9:00 am. Chapel Leader: Jorge Lara- 
Braud 
12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, 
Dining Room 
2:00 p.m. Gradute Study Committee, 
President’s Room 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
James Boice 


Small 


Leader: 


Thursday, January 25 
9:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: J. Cy Rowell 


Koinonia Hears Jonas 
(Continued from page 1) 


the source for the dualism of the Creator 
standing over against the universe. An- 
other experience which had possibilities 
for dualistic interpretation was the con- 
trast encountered between beneficial and 
destructive, lovable and hateful, good 
and evil. 

Experiences such as these provided 
ancient man with a dualistic outlook 
which was eventually exploited in the 
formation of religions and philosophies 
such as Zoroastrianism, Platonism and 
the Gnostic sects. Concerning the Gnos- 
tics, Jonas pointed out that they sought 
to make sense out of man’s immediate 
experience and to gain hope for the fu- 
ture by constructing elaborate myths (on 
the foundation of a dualistic outlook) 
which interpreted reality and depicted 
its ultimate goal. 

Jonas observed that modern man is 
largely monistic since he tends to equate 
the real and the material. Moderns 
ought not to forget, however, that dual- 
ism created the possibility of man’s 
standing over against the world and ex- 
amining it objectively. As long as man 
was part and parcel of nature he could 
not make nature an object of thought. 
Indeed, modernity’s monism is the heir 
of a defunct dualism. 

Jonas’ presentation was marked by a 


The Week Ahead 
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7:30 pm. Wives Course, Room 6, 
Stuart Hall 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


William McQuoid 


Friday, January 26 
9:00 p.m. ‘Chapel: Leader: James Wal- 
lace 


Sunday, January 28 
11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend T. Guthrie 
Speers, Chaplain, Goucher 
College 


Tuesday, January 30 
9:00 am. Chapel Leader: Henry Way 
5:10 p.m. Inter-Semester Recess Begins 


Sunday, February 4 
11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Dr. James H. 
Robinson, Director, Cross- 
roads Africa 


Monday, February 5 
8:00 a.m. Second Semester Classes Be- 
in 
Chapel Deacons, January 22-29: 
Lawrence Agle and William McQuoid 
Chapel Deacon, January 29-30: 
John Dennis 


kindliness and a creativity which did 
credit to his Jewish background. His 
thought evidences the strong influence 
of Heidegger’s existentialism; his inter- 
pretative system which may find more in 
the facts than is really there, seems, how- 
ever, quite comprehensive which is not 
an inconsequential virtue. 


Power in the Ministry 
(Continued from page 3) 

In any case, we ought to be wary 
about the strongly rationalistic tenor of 
our modern Christianity. Even our ex- 
istentialism is rationalistic because life 
is generally comfortable in the Ameri- 
can churches. By the way, what would 
the existentialist minister say to the 
lukemia patient who came to him for 
healing? Accept your acceptance by 
lukemia? Intellectualism of itself can 
never provide those new realities which 
the cynics within Presbyterianism are 
always calling for but never producing. 
But we may be encouraged to know that 
the American minister does not have 
to await martyrdom or persecution from 
Washington before he can rediscover 
the depths of the Gospel. He may of 
course have to say NO to the busywork, 
but only in order to say YES to the full- 
ness of the saving ministry to which 
Christ calls the ministers of His church. 
Let us pray. 
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Wednesday Chapel Service to be 
‘Conducted Ded South Africa Bishop 





Bishop Savage 


Eastwood to Preach 
AtCommunion Service 


The sacrament of Holy Communion 
_ will be celebrated Tuesday at 7:45 p.m. 
_ in Miller Chapel, to begin the second se- 
mester of the current academic year. The 
| preacher will be Walter Eastwood, visit- 
| ing lecturer in pastoral theology, and 
| Jas. I. McCord, president, will assist in 
| the communion service. 


Born in England, Eastwood graduated 


| Th.B. degree from Princeton Seminary 
| in 1932. The following year he earned 
| his Th.M. Eastwood now holds the de- 
gree of Doctor of Sacred Theology from 
Temple University School of Theology. 




















Eastwood, who is pastor of the Allen- 
town First Presbyterian Church, has had 
pastorates at Milton and Iselin, N. J. and 

-at Norristown, Pa. He first came to the 
seminary as a visiting lecturer in 1948. 


from Parsons College and earned his 


Cathedral of Bishop Savage Has 
“Welcome to All Races” Policy 


“This Cathedral is open to welcome 
men and women of ALL races to ALL 
services at ALL times.” Thus reads the 
sign placed on the steps of the church 
of the Right Reverend Thomas J. Sav- 
age, Bishop of the diocese of Zululand 
and Swaziland of the Church of the 
Province of South Africa who will con- 
duct morning chapel here Wednesday. 

Bishop Savage is presently engaged in 
an extended speaking tour of the United 
States and Canada, having served a long 
ministry in England and Africa. He be- 
came dean of St. George’s Cathedral in 
Cape Town and was responsible for 
fighting against the passing of the law 
forbidding inter-racial worship. 

In 1958 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Zululand and Swaziland. He studied at 
Cambridge and the College of the Res- 
urrection, Mirfield, York, England, which 
is directed by the Anglican religious 
order, the Community of the Resurrec- 
tion. He was ordained a priest in 1927. 

After two years as a curate in a 
South London parish, he went in 1928 
to serve in the South African Railway 
Mission of the Anglican Church; he re- 
turned to England in 1932 where he be- 
came curate at All Hallows. 

Bishop Savage returned to Africa in 


°1935 and remained there until 1941 


serving as Rector of a church in Springs, 
(Continued on page 2) 


O. T. Exegesis Meeting 


Everyone who is enrolled in 1102 
Old Testament Exegesis should arrange 
to attend the opening lecture at 10:40 
a.m. on Tuesday, February 6 — Room 
6, Stuart Hall. 





Clergy and Laity Join 


Seminary Conference 


Conferences to bring together the 
clergy and the laity to further the pur- 
poses of the church through a consider- 
ation of its problems and opportunities 
began Thursday under the sponsorship 
of the Presbytery of New Brunswick and 
will be held on the seminary campus on 
future Thursday evenings. 

Each evening session begins with a 
convocation in which members of the 
faculty speak under the theme “Perspec- 
tives for the Local Church.” The first 
address was delivered Thursday by Jas. 
I. McCord, president, on “The Church 
in the Perspective of New Delhi.” 

This Thursday Elmer G. Homrig- 
hausen, dean of the seminary will speak 
concerning “The Church in the Perspec- 
tive of Reformed Theology.” 

Three other addresses are scheduled. 
On February 15, Otto A. Piper will give 
the address concerning “The Church in 
the Perspective of Spiritual Experience.” 
Piper is the Helen H. P. Manson Profes- 
sor of New Testament Literature and 
Exegesis. 


(Continued on page 2) 


Koinonia Meeting Will 
Discuss Hiltner’s Book 


Koinonia will be addressed at their 
meeting Wednesday by Seward Hiltner, 
professor of pastoral theology, beginning 
at 8:00 p.m. in the Stevenson Lounge 
in the Campus Center. Assisting him 
will be Cullen I. K. Story, instructor in 
New Testament and E. William Ken- 
nedy, departmental assistant in history. 

The subject for the meeting will cen- 
ter upon a discussion of Hiltner’s book 
A Preface to Pastoral Theology. Story 
and Kennedy will present critiques from 
the biblical and historical perspectives. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Alex Holmes 


Dear Sir: 

I'd like to say, Hallelujah!” after 
reading Prof. Martin’s article, “Where 
Is Power in the Contemporary Minis- 
try?”’ (current issue of Jan. 19). 

It’s mighty good to hear one of the 
professors speak out so refreshingly and 
full of feeling. 

I too was deeply challenged by Alex 
Holmes’ visit and message. Of course I 
can’t rationalize it, document it, or prove 
his power. But I can sense the power 
of the Holy Spirit working in and 
through such a committed and believing 
man of God. 

May we not have more challenges to 
potential ministers of the Gospel from 
men such as Alex Holmes? 

Very truly yours, 
Blaine Libby ’63 


Foundation Re-elects 
Fritsch As President 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of the university Westminster Founda- 
tion Charles T. Fritsch was re-elected 
president and was welcomed by other 
seminary faculty and administration of- 
ficers including Hugh T. Kerr, Edward 
A. Dowey, David L. Crawford and Jas. 
I. McCord. 

The interim director of the West- 
minster Foundation of the university is 
Charles Harwell, graduate of the sem- 
inary. He is taking the place of Robert 
Montgomery who is on a year’s leave of 
absence. 

The Foundation has an active program 
ir. which resource leaders from the sem- 
inary students direct and take part in 
the study groups. The Foundation is 
active in social welfare work through 
the Student Christian Association which 
sponsors the Religious Emphasis Week 
of the university. 

The Foundation has scheduled a ban- 
quet for the end of February at which 
Jas. I. McCord is slated to speak. The 
Foundation has been active on the uni- 
versity campus for over thirty years. 


Seminary Conference 


(Continued from page 1) 

The title of the address to be de- 
livered by Norman Victor Hope, Archi- 
bald Alexander Professor of Church 
History, on February 22 is “The Church 
in the Perspective of the Presbyterian 
Heritage.” 

The concluding address will be by 
Charles West, associate professor of 
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Monday, February 5 


8:00 a.m. Second Semester Classes Be- 


gin 

7:00 p.m. Student Council Meeting, 
Student Council Room 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Bobby D. Jones 


Tuesday, February 6 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader. Dr. McCord 

1:30 p.m. Middler Class Meeting: 
Campus Center Auditorium 

7:45 p.m. Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion: Dr. Walter East- 
wood, First Presbyterian 
Church, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, Miller Chapel 


Wednesday, February 7 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: The Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Savage, Anglican 
Bishop of Zululand, Africa 

12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, Small 
Dining Room 

2:00 p.m. History Department Meet- 
ing, Room 203, Speer Li- 
brary 

2:00 p.m. Theology Department Meet- 
ing, Room 201, Speer Li- 
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The Week Ahead— 


brary 

3:00 p.m. Biblical Department Meet- 
ing, Room 202, Speer Li- 
brary 

3:00 p.m. Practical Department Meet- 
ing, Board Room, Speer Li- 
brary © 

8:00 p.m. Koinonia, Stevenson Lounge 

8:00 p.m. Faculty Wives Meeting, 
Kerr Residence 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: W. 
William Wimberly 


Thursday, February 8 
10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Robert 
Kwik and William Dodge 
7:30 p.m. Wives Course, Stuart Hall, 
Room 6 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
John McClure 


Friday, February 9 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: William C. 
Barger and John H. Maltby 

7:45 p.m. Film Series, Campus Center 
Auditorium 


Sunday, February 11 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 
Chapel Deacon: Roger Dunnavan 


Leader: 





Christian Ethics. West’s address is en- 
titled “The Church in the Perspective 
of its Mission.” 

Following the addresses, participants 
will be offered a choice of ten classes 
ranging from a pastor’s seminar to 
sections dealing with age-group work in 
the church and community problems. 








Bishop Savage To Speak 


(Continued from page 1) 
an industrial community in the vicinity 
of Johannesburg. He then returned to 
England where he remained until being 
appointed Bishop. 

The diocese of Zululand and Swazi- 
land encompasses that portion -of the 
eastern part of the Republic of South 
Africa known as Zululand. The area is 
rural and poor; in much of the area 
segregation is practiced and enforced. 
However, the Swazi and British govern- 
ments are working in harmony under a 
soon to be established model constitu- 
tion. The Anglican Church maintains 
two non-segregated schools in this area, 
as well as two mission hospitals. Sav- 
age has under his jurisdiction forty 
African priests and eighteen European 
priests. 


Visser ’t Hooft Titles 
Two Spring Lectures 


Willem A. Visser ’t Hooft, General 
Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, has announced his topics for 
the two lectures which he will deliver 
during the Spring Sesquicentennial lec- 
ture series. 


He will address the seminary Tuesday, 
April 24, on the subject “The World 
Council of Churches as a Christocentric 
Movement” and Wednesday his topic is: 
“Our Ecumenical Task in the Light of 
the New Delhi Assembly.” 


"T Hooft has served with the World 
Council as General Secretary since 1924; 
he attained his Th.D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, as well as honorary 
doctorates from the University of Aber- 
deen, Princeton University and Trinity 
College, Toronto, Canada, as well as the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Theology 
from the University of Geneva. 


His publications include among 
others: Anglo-Catholicism and Ortho- 
doxy, No Other Gods, The Church and 
Its Function in Society, The Kingship of 
Christ, The Meaning of the Ecumenical 
and Rembrandts Weg zum Evangelium. 
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Activities Are Planned 
By Theological Society 


Forum Cites “Christian Faith and 


 Protest—Speak Up or Shut Up” 


“Christian Faith and Protest: Speak 


Up or Shut Up” will be the topic of a 
forum to be held at the first meeting of 


the Theological Society for the month 


of February, slated for Wednesday in 
the Alexander Lounge in the Campus 


menter at 7:15 p.m. 

The purpose of this forum is not to 
air protests; rather, it is to share ideas 
on the role of protest in a Christian 
community. The discussion will revolve 
around two questions: “What do you 
perceive to be legitimate protests in the 
context of the Christian faith and why?” 


(Continued on page 2) 


McCord Announces Proposal For 
Erdman Memorial Faculty Homes 


President Jas. I. McCord last week announced that “Additional faculty housing, 
to be known as the Charles R. Erdman Memorial Faculty Residences, is being plan- 
ned for the site of the former Erdman home at 20 Library Place.” 

Dr. Erdman was a graduate of both the university and seminary and was an active 
member of the seminary faculty from 1905 until his retirement in 1936. He also 
served as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Princeton and was elected Moder- 


ator of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. in 1925. He also was a candidate 
on the Republican ticket for the office of 
governor of New Jersey. 

“The seminary has long desired to 
recognize Dr. Erdman’s great contribu- 
tions to the seminary and the church 
in general, and his part in the life of the 
community,” commented Dr. McCord in 
announcing the building plans. “The 

(Continued on page 2) 





Clements of Bryn Mawr to Preach 
For Chapel Service Wednesday 


Dr. Rex Stowers Clements, minister 


of the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, 
will preach during an extended chapel 
service in Miller Chapel on February 


14th, Wednesday, beginning at 10:00 
a.m. He has announced the topic for his 


sermon: “What’s in It for Me?” 


During 1947 and 1952 Clements 


| served as an Interchange preacher in 
| Great Britain, under the auspices of the 


British Council of Churches. In October- 


| of 1954 he went to Korea, by invitation 


of the Department of the Army, to con- 
duct a series of retreats for Protestant 


_ chaplains. 


Clements executed his undergraduate 
studies at Colgate University before go- 


ing to Yale Divinity School where he 
received his B.D. degree in 1929. In 


1931 he was awarded the Ph.D. degree 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Dr. Clements 


Sockman To Address 


Seniors at Conference 


Ralph W. Sockman has been an- 
nounced the speaker for the Senior Con- 
ference slated for Friday, February 17 on 
the theme “The Nature of Our Calling.” 
The conference program includes dinner 
for on-campus seniors at the homes of 
off-campus members of the class, a wor- 
ship service and address at 7:45 p.m. and 
a coffee hour to follow the meeting for 
discussion with Dr. Sockman. 

A baby-sitting service is being plan- 
ned to allow wives to attend the evening 
activities. 

Sockman recently retired as minister 
of Christ Church in New York after 
serving there for many years. The 
prominent Methodist minister has spoken 
to many people through his “National 
Radio Pulpit” and his newspaper column 
“A Lift for Living.” He delivered the 
Mendenhall Lectures at DePauw Univers- 
ity in 1956 and has given the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on preaching at Yale 
University. 


Friday Film Series 


The Film Series tonight will show 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, beginning 
at 7:45 p.m. in the Campus Center audi- 
torium. Blackboard Jungle, slated for 
April 13, will be the next and final of- 
fering of the series. : 
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Cynicism or Communication 


In one of the final meetings of last term’s classes a professor com- 
mented upon a serious condition existing on the campus by observing that 
responsible discussion in the campus center, in dormitories and upon the 
campus in general is almost nonexistent. Where there should be a free 
exchange of ideas, a ferment of discussion and sincere defence of cherished 
principles there is generally apathy and perhaps even a growing sense 
of cynicism and ridicule. 


What is perhaps most alarming is that much of what passes for discussion, 
if such a term can rightly be used, is little more than criticism of the exist- 
ing modes of communication. For this reason, if for no other, it should 
perhaps be brought once more to mind that organs of communication for 
student opinion and concern are available under the present order of campus 
life to anyone who will disabuse himself of his persecution complex and 
participate in, rather than denounce, the means which are presented to him. 


It is well to voice a reminder that meetings of the Student Council are 
not secretive but are open to the campus at large. Its members welcome 
discussion. Under the direction of the Student Government a number of 
concerned individuals participate in a committee devoted to “Social Educa- 
tion in Action” and would appreciate whatever interest is expressed in their 
work. For those with a literary inclination it should be noted that the 
Theological Society is presently contemplating a journal of student opinion 
on all types of theological, ethical and practical subjects. And among the 
others, The Seminarian also exists to receive student opinion and to pro- 
mote conversation among students on a weekly basis. 

This month the Theological Society is sponsoring a forum with the title 
“Christian Faith and Protest: Speak Up or Shut Up.” It is not intended as 
a challenge itself, but it is a good one. If much of our complaining were 
channeled into worthwhile ends, it is possible that we could find a rebirth 
of that genuine discussion so often called for but so little enjoyed at 
Princeton. 





Princeton’s residential areas,’ said Dr. 
McCord.” The Packet went on to point 
out the difficulties which will be en- 
countered due to the fact that “Library 
Place is an R-1 residential zone.” 

The zoning problem presents two pos- 
sibilities: the seminary will be required 
to have either a special permit, or to 
secure a use variance. 


Erdman Memorial Homes 
(Continued from page 1) 


establishment of faculty residences in 
his memory is a fitting honor for one 
who brought such credit to our faculty 
in former days.” 

President McCord has been visiting 
property owners whose homes adjoin the 
property, discussing the proposed con- 
struction with them. 


On the same date of the seminary’s 
news release, February 1, the Princeton 
Packet, one of the village weekly news- 
papers, published an article reflecting 
community interest. The Packet said 
“Princeton Theological Seminary is pro- 
posing to build ‘around 30’ garden-type 
apartments for faculty housing... al- 
though plans are still preliminary, the 
Seminary is considering three buildings 
of two or three stories, according to 
Arthur T. Borkaw, Princeton Borough 
Engineer.” The Princeton Packet con- 
tinued further, “The residences would 
be constructed ‘of brick and clapboard 
with loges of Princeton stone in keeping 
with the traditional architecture of 


Theological Society 
(Continued from Page 1) 


and “How do you suggest that these 
protests be made?” 

Members of the panel will each give 
a brief presentation of his views and 
discussion will follow. The panel mem- 
bers include: John P. Ameer, middler, 
Rims K. Barber, senior, Graeme M. 
Griffin, T. F., and Jorge Lara-Braud, T.F. 

The second meeting will be held on 
Monday, February 26, at which time a 
dinner-discussion meeting will be held 
with Professor Walter Kaufmann of the 
university. The discussion will center 
upon his latest book, The Faith of a 
Heretic. 
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Letters to the | Editor 


(The following letter is from a former 
student of the seminary now living in 
India). 

Dear the fellowship Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 

This morning I was reading Gita in 
my room. Then one sincere communist 
friend came to my place and stayed for 
four hours. We had a very hot and calm 
discussion between us. Our main topic 
was “Christ, society, and communism.” 
He admitted that the basic principle of 
the society is to love and help our 
neighbors as much as possible. He be- 
lieves that Jesus Christ taught this 
eternal truth and lived up to this prin- 
ciple. However, he thinks that Christian 
confession of Christ as the Son of God, 
the truth, the way and the life is fan- 
tastic. More than that, he believes that 
it is a false reality. But he was impressed 
by Christ’s radical teaching and living 
way. Yet Jesus Christ is after all a man 
and an example for my communist 
friend. The idea of God, redemption 
and incarnation are absolutely nonsense. 
Rama, Buddha, Christ and Gandhi are 
the same type of the example in the par- 
ticular environment and time. 

They are not God but a man. For 
him, Communism is the best application 
of the love principle taught by Christ. 
You will find several serious and im- 
portant questions in my summary of 
his thought. One thing is very clear that 
it is very abnormal to believe Jesus 
Christ as our Lord and Savior for even 
such an enlightened communist. 

After this long conversation, I opened 
a letter from a Japanese student of ICU, 
which just arrived. During my _ short 
stay at ICU, I began an early morning 
prayer fellowship with several students. 
According to his letter, it is still continu- 
ing and two students from this fellow- 
ship decided to receive baptism during 
the Christmas season. I was struck by the 
fact that such absolute nonsense can still 
happen. I found myself that my heart was 
bursting up with joy. It may be child- 
ish, but I cannot stop feeling it. “And 
the Word became flesh and dwelt among 


(Continued on page 4) 
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THEOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


by WALLACE T. FUKUNAGA 


American Labor 


The recent settlement of the strike 
by the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers in New York City 
dramatizes in provoking terms what is 
becoming an increasing show of irre- 
(sponsibility on the part of American 
labor. By demanding and getting a 20- 
hour work week at $161.20, the electrical 
workers forget that intrinsic to the right 
‘to work is a responsibility for the fall 
day's work. 

In other words, this right must be 
seen not simply in terms of the work- 
er’s privilege to seek and attain employ- 
ment but also in consideration of the 
-employer’s right to demand a reasonable 
output. The 20-hour work week is un- 
reasonable on the part of labor. 


Too Much Leisure 


By its continual demand for shorter 
hours and higher wages, American labor 
‘seems to think that the less man needs 
to work for his comfortable livelihood 
the better off he is. The consequences of 
this line of reasoning have become ap- 
parent. Are we not today plagued with 
the problem of too much leisure? The 
5-hour work day brings to mind the 
analogy of euphoria in ancient Athens 
and how that magnificant city-state fell 
‘before the iron fists of her Spartan 
‘enemies. Even more poignant is the fact 
that such a work day tends to aggravate 
the worker’s alienation from his work 
and, therefore, from himself. Hence, 
rather than helping the worker, the de- 
imands of labor today too often add to 
‘his problems. 


Reformation Insights 


What we have facing us is the reverse 
‘of the Hegelian-Marxian analysis. 
‘Rather than the tyranny of the industrial 


‘boss, we must today speak out against 


the tyranny of labor’s enormous power 
and unmitigated demands. When we 
‘perceive the heart of the problem to be 
irresponsible regard for work, not non- 
' directive leisure, we also see that “church 
activities” as fillers for its members free 
time are at best, a partial answer and 
at worst, a fatous one. Instead, what is 
‘needed of the church is a critical reap- 
'propriation of Reformation insights on 
vocation in the face of such callous 
tactics as the 5-hour work day. 
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Two Scholars Perform Research 
In Speer to Revise Arabic Bible 


by BARRY H. DOWNING 


Two men are obscurely, yet meticul- 
ously laboring in one of the small re- 
search study rooms in Speer Library. 
Despite their inconspicuous quarters in 
the seminary archives, the polished prod- 
uct of their endeavors will be considered 
one of the outstanding recent contribu- 
tions to the Christian faith and culture 
of the East—the translation of a modern 
Arabic version of the Holy Scriptures. 


Somewhere in the aggregation of 
Biblical texts, translations and microfilms 
Dr. Butras Abd-al-Malik, the first gradu- 
ate of the Presbyterian Evangelical Theo- 
logical Seminary in Cairo to obtain a 
Ph.D. (Princeton University, 1935), and 
Dr. John A. Thompson, who earned his 
Ph.D. under Albright at Johns Hopkins 
University in 1943, may be found per- 
forming their tasks of research. 

Dr. Abd-al-Malik and Dr. Thompson 
have been working for seven years on 
this project and hope to have completed 
their translation of the New Testament 
by March; at that time they will con- 
tinue work on the Old Testament for 
which the books of Genesis, Psalms and 
Proverbs have already been completed. 


‘It is an understatement to suggest that 
to most of us such an undertaking seems 
tedious; yet to such men as the gift of 
linguistic scholarship has been given, 
that which tastes of the pedantic to some, 
is for these men exciting and rewarding. 


renenoescnrsccentes 





Dr. Thompson pointed out that “The 
most recent Arabic version is the Van 
Dyck translation made one hundred years 
ago; our attempt is to make the new 
translation more idiomatic, presenting a 
more modern and acceptable style; too 
often the old translation follows the 
word order of the Hebrew and Greek.” 


It would be presumptious for two men 
to undertake such a project without ad- 
ditional support. In addition to the 
sponsorship of the American Bible So- 
ciety, Dr. Abd-al-Malik said, “We are by 
no means attempting this alone. We have 
forty consultants in twelve different 
countries to whom we send our suggested 
translations and from whom we receive 
constructive criticism.” 

Already there is indication that the 
work of these men will be accepted with 
great expectation; to test the acceptabil- 
ity of their work special copies of the 
Sermon on the Mount were printed, and 
over 180,000 of these pamphlets were 
sold. 


One can better understand the un- 
limited scope of the project when one 
considers the fact that this work will be 
available to over seventy million Arab 
speaking people, as well as four hundred 
million Moslems for whom Arabic is the 
religious language. It will be used by 
men from Morocco in the West to Iraq 
in the East. 


(Continued on page 4) 





Pictured above are Dr. John A. Thompson (left) and Dr. Butras Abd-al-Malik 
(right) in their research room in Speer Library, where they are revising the Arabic 
Bible. They hold an “Inter-leafed’ edition of the Van Dyck translation. 
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Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 2) 


us, full of grace and truth: we have be- 
held his glory, glory as of the only Son 
from the Father” (John 1:14). 

I had a wonderful Christmas at the 
Joytricketan Ashram in an Indian vil- 
lage where quite a few people are suf- 
fering from leprosy, tuberculosis and 
hunger—a difficult situation. Landlords 
and money lenders are merciless for 
these poor people. Here, ten persons 
from England, Scotland, U.S.A., India, 
Germany, Switzerland and Japan gather- 
ed and celebrated Christmas quietly. 
Overwhelming joyous thanks were our 
common expressions. We discovered, 
again and again, our striking common- 
ness coming from Christ’s concerns for 
us, our neighbors and the world. We 
were forced to see the wall among us 
being broken by Christ’s love. This re- 
minds me of the community of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in which I ex- 
perienced Christ’s love in the fellowship 
with the people from different nations 
and church backgrounds. 

I am thankful for the moving and 
lovely Christmas greeting from P.TS. 
fellowship. I deeply appreciate for your 
love which is a part of my life. It makes 
my life whole. — 

Pardon me that I cannot write to each 
one of you. 

Sincerely yours, in Christ’s love, 
Minoru Kasai 


Research on Arabic Bible 


(Continued from page 3) 

Regarding the cleavage between the 
style of the old and new versions, Dr. 
Thompson commented that “The con- 
trast will not be as great as between the 
King James Version and the Revised 
Standard Version.” Nevertheless, “The 
benefits of one hundred years of inten- 
sive Bible study should not be withheld 
from the Arab-speaking world.” Al- 
though the Van Dyck translation is 
maintained wherever possible, changes 
in style, language, interpretation, text and 
format have been necessary. An example 
of a linguistic change is exemplified in 
the word dabbabah, which Van Dyck 
used in Genesis 1:21 to mean “creeping 
things.” After the recent war, time has 
remolded this word so that now it most 
generally means “armoured tanks.” 

In general, the translations employ 
Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica and Nestle’s 
Novum Testamentum Graece as basic 
texts of the Old Testament and New 
Testament respectively. 


Dr. Abd-al-Malik is currently profes- 
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Sunday, February 11 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 
Monday, February 12 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Ralph Goldsberry 


Tuesday, February 13 
10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. James 
Barr 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer: 
Bartow 


Charles 


Wednesday, February 14 


10:00 am. Chapel Leader: The Rev- 
erend Dr. Rex Clements, 
Minister, The Bryn Mawr, 

_ Pennsylvania, Presbyterian 

Church 

12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, 
Dining Room 

3:00 p.m. Senior Faculty, Board Room, 
Speer Library 

5:00 p.m. General Faculty, 
Room, Speer Library 

7:45 p.m. Theological Society Forum, 
Alexander Parlor 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: Au- 
gustus Feather 


Small 


Board 


sor of Oriental Studies at the American 
University in Cairo, Egypt. He earned 
his Th.M. degree from Princeton Sem- 
inary in 1933. Dr. Thompson acquired 
his B.A. from Princeton University in 
1936, before studying for his B.D. and 
Th.M. degrees at Pittsburgh-Xenia Sem- 
inary. 

These scholars are also working simul- 
taneously with their Arabic translation 
of the Scriptures on an Arabic Diction- 
ary of the Bible, under the sponsorship 
of the Near East Christian Council. This 
second volume is already over half 
printed. 


Clements to Preach 
(Continued from page 1) 
from Edinburgh, and has since received 
the following honorary degrees: an 
S.T.D. from the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania in 1942; D.D. degrees from Ursinus 
College and Occidental College; a Litt. 
D. from Trinity University and the 
LL.D. from Temple University. 

During his pastorate at the Bryn Mawr 
Presbyterian Church the membership 
has increased from 1050 to 3200. The 
Sunday School presently has an enroll- 
ment of over 1300. 
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The Week Ahead— 


Thursday, February 15 


10:00 am. Chapel Leader: The Rev- 
erend Charles W. Marker, 
Minister, Princeton Metho- 
dist Church 

6:00 p.m.: Faculty: Seminar, Small Din- 
ing Room 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: Wil- 
liam Tubbs 


Friday, February 16 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: David Mc- 
Guire and Robert M. Adams 
4:30 pm. Deadline for Withdrawal 


from Second _ Semester 
Courses 


7:45 p.m. Senior 
Chapel 


Conference, Miller 


Saturday, February 17 


9:00 a.m. Postponed and Re-examina- 
tions, Room 1, Stuart Hall 


Sunday, February 18 


11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
Dr. Elton D. Trueblood, 
Professor of Philosophy, 
Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana 


Chapel Deacon: Dean Foose 


A Godsend 


The tangled, jumbled problems of the 
day 

Piled, no heaped in chaos, at the end. 

The troubled turmoil 

Deep within my bowels 

Prevents my soul from peace, 

My body from its needed rest. 

I prayed. 

Yet I did not, in truth. 

For I knew not a God 

Who could meet me here 

In darkened room 

Among my earth bound thoughts. 


Then God sent 
The fella from the second floor. 


He came and talked 

Of nothing, and the like. 

Of little things 

That grow so large upon the heart 
And burst to greater greatness 
When shared between two 
Searching groping men, 

Who search in vain for one another, 
And for God. 

It is a gift, 

God sent in human form. 


So I know God. 
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James B. Reston and Martin Niemoeller to Lecture 


Here During the Weeks Preceding | Easter Vacation 


“Two distinguished men have been 
added to the list of lecturers who will 
be taking part in the 1962 celebration,” 
Roy Pfautch, Assistant to the President, 
has announced in indicating the exten- 
sion and expansion of the Sesquicenten- 


nial program. James Reston, head of the 


bureau of national and _ international 


political developments for the New York 


Times, will initiate a New Lecture Series 
Tuesday, March 27, and Martin Nie- 
moeller, one of the six presidents of the 
World Council of Churches, will speak 
to the community on April 2. 

Reston was born in Clydebank, Scot- 
land, later coming to the United States 
where he received most of his formal 
education. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1932 and soon after 
worked as sports writer for the Cincin- 
nati Baseball Club under Larry MacPhail. 


Martin Niemoeller became known as 


one of the leading rebels against Hitler’s 


interference in church affairs. Although 


_ suspended from his parish, Niemoeller 
_ continued his opposition to the govern- 


ment and the Nazi Party and became 
recognized as one of the chief leaders 


of the Confessing Church. He was im- 


prisoned in 1937, and then imprisoned 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Merlin Theater To Do 
Play This Wednesday 


Shadow and Substance, a four-act play 
by Paul Vincent Carroll, will be pre- 
sented by Merlin Theater Wednesday 
through Saturday in the Campus Center 
Auditorium with curtain time listed for 
7:45 p.m. 

Seating will be limited to 125 persons 
per evening since the play will be 
presented “in-the-round,” and _ tickets 


(Continued on page 3) 
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Ganse Little to Preach at Opening 


Service for the Sesquicentennial 


The seminary Sesquicentennial cele- 
bration will be inaugurated officially on 
Monday, April 23, with a worship serv- 
ice to be held in the historic First Pres- 
byterian Church in Princeton. 


During the 4:00 p.m. service Paul D. 
McKelvey, Ruling Elder and Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., will 
bring greetings from the church, com- 
memorating the entry of formal theolo- 
gical education into the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 


Also participating in the service will 
be Dr. Donald Meisel, pastor of the 
First’ .Churchin, Princeton? Peter K. 
Emmons, President of the Board of 
Trustees; and President Jas. I. McCord. 


The sermon will be delivered by Dr. 
H. Ganse Little, a member of the 
Sesquicentennial Steering Committee. 
Little belongs to a great family of Pres- 
byterian ministers, including both grand- 
fathers, a brother, his son and two nep- 
hews. He was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa at Wabash College and earned 
his Th.B. from Princeton Seminary in 
1929. After graduate work at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York and 
at Columbia, he held pastorates in Balti- 
more, Williamsport and Columbus, and 
is presently minister of the Pasadena 
Presbyterian Church in California. 

Little served for several years as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion; among his publications are: This 
Freedom and Beliefs that Matter. 
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Ethies 


This week The Seminarian has posed the question of ethics to two mem- 
bers of the seminary community and is pleased to present their replies. David 
L. Crawford, secretary of the seminary, has written on the general topic 
“Ethics and the Ministry,” and Earl S. Mulley, a candidate for the Th.M. 
degree, has written out of his own experience on “Ethics and the Racial 
Question.” 


Repentance and Thanksgiving 


The cynicism which has been growing on our campus and the present 
state of ridicule which has attended it has fastened itself in recent weeks 
upon two aspects of our corporate lite which inevitably reflect the spiritual 
vitality of the seminary—the form and content of our worship and the 
state of our thanksgiving at meals. 

No one responsible for the present form of community worship would 
suggest for a minute that suggestions concerning worship in the chapel 
and grace at meals should be surpressed in the interests of a unanimity of 
form. On the contrary, the chapel deacons have persistently made it possible 
for students to experiment with worship services, and the Social Committee 
of the Student Council has made repeated attempts to satisfy the entire 
campus in regard to grace. But when suggestions change to denunciations 
of the present structure and comments turn to personal ridicule of those 
leading in community worship the problem cannot be explained in terms 
other than spiritual ones. When laughter is heard at grace no amount of 
self-justification is sufficient to convince us that the individual causing the 
disturbance is really thankful for his blessings and is prohibited from doing 
so only by the one he ridicules. What is more important is the dishonor this 
brings upon God. The Scriptures suggest that the mouth speaks out of the 
abundance of the heart. 

It is with admiration that the seminary as a whole must look upon the 
patience and adaptability of those responsible for community worship. But 
no amount of understanding will transform a situation which is ultimately 
traceable_to the spiritual condition of the student body. If improvement 
is to come, it must come by increased thankfulness to our Lord, in a grow- 
ing huntility where our own abilities are concerned and in sincere repentance 
for the disgrace we are bringing upon the seminary. Jt is time that repen- 
tance begins with the household of God. 


Merlin Theater 


(Continued from page 1) 


must be obtained—free of charge-—from 
Mary Libbey, the receptionist, due to the 
limited capacity. 

A great success on Broadway, the play 
received the Critic’s Award in 1937. In 
the words of George Jean Nathan, the 
play “deals with the Catholic Church in 
Ireland. Its theme lies in the ramifica- 
tions of faith.” An unselfish believer, a 
young girl, brings the other, more con- 
tentious characters back to first principles. 

Directed by Harold Vaughan as part 
of his project for the degree of M.R.E. 
the play includes in its cast Elizabeth 
Edwards, Robert Stuart, Lois Dodge, 
Robert George, Bo Harris, William 
Sparks, Marilyn Aberle, William Kenney, 
John Jaymes and Wile Brown. 


Reston and Niemoeller 


(Continued from Page 1) 


until 1945 in the concentration camps of 
Sachsenhausen and Dachau. 


His earlier years, from 1910 to 1920, 
were spent in the German navy, during 
which time he commanded a World War 
I submarine. His reactions to these years 
are recorded in his book: From U-Boat 
to Pulpit. After World War II Nie- 
moeller played a dynamic role in the 
rebuilding of German Protestantism, and 
through him the German Church par- 
ticipated in the growing phenomenon of 
ecumenical affairs. 

Reston has been employed by the 
Associated Press and by the London 
Bureau of the New York Times. He 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Letters to the Editor 


American Labor Movement 
Dear Sir: 

In the Feb. 9th issue of The Seminar- 
zan | was happy to see what I hope will 
be a continuing column called ‘“Theo- 
logical Perspectives.” It was good to 
see the attempt to bring theological in- 
sights to problems faced in the real 
world of the American Labor movement. 

I am sorry, however, because of the 
limited space, a fuller development of 
the positions could not be made. A state- 
ment such as, “Rather than the tyranny 
of the industrial boss, we must today 
speak out against the tyranny of labor’s 
enormous power and unmitigated de- 
mands” needs much more space to be 
fully understood and is not substantiated 
in the article. I would question Wally’s 
treatment of the subject without any 
reference to two of the important prob- 
lems in the controversy, the problem of 
unemployment and the problem of auto- 
mation .. . 

From my view the insights of the 
Reformation on vocation must be brought 
to bear on both employer and employee 
or it must be discarded. J think in the 
history of the labor movement the church 
has often forgotten the judgment of the 
employer. It almost seems as if the 
church has accepted the position of view- 


(Continued on page 4) 


Hendry At Theological 
Meeting In New York 


The first meeting of the Reformed 
and the Lutheran Committee to carry 
on theological conversations is taking 
place today and tomorrow in New York 
with George S. Hendry, Charles Hodge 
professor of systematic theology and 
chairman of the Reformed delegation, in 
attendance. 

The first session is to be devoted to 
a review of past relations between 
Lutheran and Reformed churches, with 
special reference to the controversial 


issues which have divided them and an, 


evaluation of these issues 
contemporary thinking. 


in light of 


' 
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by David L. CRAWFORD 


The pastoral ministry is, indeed, for 
the brave, but those who keep remind- 
ing themselves of this may be in danger 
of becoming a “poser” rather than a 
“parson.” The responsibility of the shep- 
herd of a congregation to the “event” 


of his ministry is beclouded when his 


task becomes the conscious outworking 
of an “image.” The ethical decisions 
which he makes and encourages others 
to face are dynamically related to what 
God is doing in individual lives, inside 
and outside the church, and what He 
is calling groups to be and to do. 


If this be true, it follows that the 


_ best context for the pastor’s relations 


ATR TTT ctrtmmeintn 


to the issues of parish or town is not 
the monologue of the sermon. Enshrined 
in worship, the sermon breathes guidance 
from the Holy Word and courage for 
life that may need to be hurled against 
the stream. Yet in preaching and ex- 
hortation we can become deceivers while 


' being true if we fail to mind the bar- 


Tiers against awareness and responsibility 
which are erected in every life. In his 
excellent book, Eyes of Faith, Paul Min- 
ear has traced those citadels of resistance 
in which we hide in our running from 
God. Every present moment describes 
a new occasion for disobedience. There- 
fore, the pulpit call to repentance in the 


_ “finest” people and the most loyal par- 


a ee nes 


ishioners sometimes becomes a massage 
not a message. It becomes identified 
with the spirit of “humility” as an ob- 
ject to be nurtured by those who seek 
the good life—an acquired humility in 


_ which one takes pride. And this can go 


on for years while the pastor is told 
at the door after worship, “Your sermon 
helped me so much.” 


The parish must have opportunities 


for exploration that brings people to- 


gether to talk, to think, to study. This 
need is not covered by a “covered dish” 
supper where the guest speaks on “Race 


Relations and Juvenile Delinquency.” 


The pastor will make available the best 


resources and persons “at the right time.” 
But it is he himself who should sustain 
the fellowship of the concerned. The 


_ problem is far deeper than an information 


lag, and the inner resistance more radical 
than can be reversed by an evening’s 
inspiration. At the point of ethical re- 
sponsibility we need a fellowship to 
“report back to” who will support us 


and revive us and counsel us and cor- 


rect us when we work in God’s world. 


T Ha gS EeM TeNoA ROI AYN 


Ministry Should Confront Ethical 
Problems With Honesty and Love 


That for which I speak, therefore, is 
not a social action committee to “get 
the job done,” nor a Bible study class 
to complete the book survey—both have 
a place—but a relationship of honesty 
and willingness that brings within prayer- 
ful love and acceptance the radical, the 
conservative, the Republican, the Demo- 
crat, the independent. Such groups are 
fellowships where study is assigned, con- 
versation is encouraged, prayer that is 
audible and silent is known, and the 
issues of the day are reverently con- 
sidered as is also the activity of God 
in the Old and New Testaments. The 
stimulus to membership in such groups 
is not to answer the question, “What 
should I do about—?” but “How can 
I be human for God’s sake?” The fre- 
quency of time together is important. 
We can never report back that the task 
is done, but we need to be able to state 
to those whom God has given us that 
certain missions are being accomplished. 

No greater joy can come to a parish 
pastor than to be caught up in such 
fellowships and observe how others go 
far beyond him in their own witness 
and love. 
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THEOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


by WALLACE T. FUKUNAGA 


At War With the Luddites 


“Theology has become so vast an in- 
dustry that to suggest that it 1s redundant, 
that it was all a mistake, 1s bound to 
produce something like a Luddite rebel- 
lion. The Luddites were rebelling against 
machines in place of people, but in this 
case of course the rebellion will be in 
favor of machines against a Person.” 

These engaging words come from the 
pen of the Rev. Roger Tennant, an 
Episcopal priest-in-charge of a mission 
church in Korea and are taken from his 
essay in the December (‘61) issue of 
Theology. To be sure, Mr. Tennant is 
not interested in polemic theology; in- 
stead, he writes as critic of a stance 
taken by a Cambridge theologian in his 
essay entitled, “The Difficulties of Being 
a Theologian,’ attacking in particular 
the latter’s position as it is expressed 
in the following quote: 

“To whom then wall ye liken me, that 
I should be like him, says the Holy 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Tension In Racial Ethics Results 
From Patience vs. Reconciliation 


by EARL S. MULLEY 


Within the context of the church it 
seems that two things must be remem- 
bered when we deal with the vast pro- 
blem of racial relations. These factors 
are not the content of ‘racial ethics.’ They 
are more the context within which the 
church must struggle with the problem. 


First, the church of Jesus Christ must 
accept this as a particular cross it has 
to bear in this generation, and probably 
the two succeeding generations. The 
record of the sensitivity of the church 
to this particular social offence has been 
insufficient, to say the least. Positive 
action has been left to the Federal 
Government and organized power groups. 
The church, with the exception of rare 
local instances, stands under the weight 
of negative or indifferent public opinion. 
Reputedly the Sunday church school is 
the most segregated of America’s school 
systems, while even some contend that 
the church will be the last social unit 
of our culture to accept integration 
on any broad basis. 


The quandry of the church is that 


where it does assert a positive ethic 
on this question it is again condemned, 
usually in the name of the ‘spiritual’ 
church, which has nothing to say to the 
world of social, economic and political 
problems. Though not bound by geo- 
graphical frontiers, this burden is par- 
ticularly felt in the churches of the 
South. Regardless of how ethically sound 
church pronouncements have been, they 
have failed to filter down into the local 
parishes and achieve any essential “change 
of heart’ in the people. It seems neces- 
sary that gradual and effective efforts to- 
ward greater understanding and recon- 
ciliation between the races be made at 
the local church level, even though it 
will perhaps cost the church in terms 
of both membership and financial sup- 
port. This choice the church must affirm 
in faith. 


But this brings us to our second point; 
that this issue is not the whole of the 
gospel. Though reconciliation of the 
races under the Lordship of Christ is 
implicit in the gospel, we must not 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Theological Perspectives 
(Continued from Page 3) 
One?” (Isa. 40:25). The answer is noth- 
ing; God is incomparable and there 1s 
nothing with which we may rightly com- 
pare him. And yet that is precisely what 
we have to do.” 


But Mr. Tennant asks: Why is it pre- 
cisely what we have to do? What if 
it is precisely what we have not to do? 
Hence, he speaks instead of “The Im- 
possibility of Being a Theologian” and 
embarks on what turns out to be a private 
rebellion. against “this vulgarity, this 
anti-poetry, this blasphemy, this sacrili- 
gious hobby of ‘theology.’ ” 

While we might not agree with the 
extreme stand of Mr. Tennant or with 
some of his remarks, we empathize with 
his restlessness over “theology” and ap- 
plaud the spirit in which he wields his 
sharp axe. We particularly like his 
downright impatience with the theolo- 
gian’s strange sense of compulsion to 
demand and provide an answer to all 
questions, even to those which he him- 
self admits there is no answer. In the eyes 
of Mr. Tennant, it is this compulsion 
that has given theology its offensive, 
machine-like quality and which has 
largely uprooted the Person in the Chris- 
tian faith. To the task of speaking ade- 
quately about Christ, or, for that matter, 
any person with the verbal and proposi- 
tional tools of theological language, Mr. 
Tennant answers with an unequivocal, 
“We cannot!” 

The judgment of Mr. Tennant is rem- 
iniscent of Professor Kaufmann’s basic 
criticism of theology in his Faith of a 
Heretic, namely, that it is remarkably 
dishonest and terribly guilty of such 
vices as “double-talk” and “gerrymander- 
ing” the Bible. The challenge both men 
raise might best be seen in terms of our 
response to the Mystery we so often 
speak of. It might be wise, as Mr. Ten- 
nant seems to suggest, that we listen 
more to the voice of silence instead of 
“producing theology,” lest we bring 
about the complete defeat of the Lud- 
dites. 


Reston and Niemoeller 

(Continued from Page 2) 
joined the Washington Bureau of the 
Times in 1941, and served as head of 
the Information Service of the office of 
War Information in the American Em- 
bassy in London during a leave of ab- 
sence in 1942. 

Reston received the 1944 Pulitzer 
Prize for his news dispatches and inter- 
pretative articles on the Dumbarton 
Oaks Security Conference. He also won 
the Pulitzer Award for National Re- 


porting in 1956. 
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Sunday, February 18 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dr. Elton Trueblood, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Earl- 
ham College, Richmond, 
Indiana 


Monday, February 19 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: Leon 
W. White, Jr. 


Tuesday, February 20 


10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. 
ckoff 

6:00 p.m. Choir Dinner 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: W. 
Keith Blake 


Wy- 


Wednesday, February 21 


10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Harold L. 
Rounds and Henry M. 
Bruen, Jr. 
12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, 
Dining Room 
:30 p.m. Admissions Committee, 
President’s Room 
:00 p.m. Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Field Education, 
Board Room, Speer Library 
7:45 p.m. Shadow and Substance, 
Campus Center Auditorium 


Small 


_ 


Iho 


Honorary doctorates have been be- 
stowed on Dr. Niemoeller by Goettigen 
University; Eden and Bethany Seminar- 
ies in the United States; Pine Hill Divi- 
nity Hall, Halifax; the University of 
Delhi, India; the Reformed Academy, 
Budapest; and the Lutheran Seminary, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia. 

His publications include: The First 
Commandment, God I; My Fuehrer and 
Dachau Sermons. 


Letters to the Editor 


(Continued from Page 2) 

ing the company as a weak &itten while 
the only big dear is seen in the labor 
movement. This is to close one eye and 
thereby strain the other almost to the 
point of blindness. 

Very truly yours, 

Bob George 


Field Education 


All interested students are invited to 
attend the field education discussion 
period on February 21 at 1:30 p.m. in 
the Campus Center Auditorium. The 
topic for discussion will be, “How to 
interview for a field education posi- 
tion.” 


The Week Ahead 


FEBRUARY 16, 1962 





10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


William R. Jones 


Thursday, February 22 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: The Rever- 
end C. Shelby Rooks, Rocke- 
‘feller Foundation, Princeton 

6:00 p.m. Ecumenical Mission Fellow- 
ship, Small Dining Room 

7:30 p.m. Wives Course, Stuart Hall, 
Room 6 

7:45 p.m. Shadow and Substance, 
Campus Center Auditorium 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Frederic T. Walls 


Friday, February 23 


10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Robert C. 
Holland, Jr. and R. Sidney 
Pinch 

7:45 p.m. Shadow and Substance, 
Campus Center Auditorium 

8:00 pm. All Campus Swim Party, 
YMCA 


Saturday, February 24 


7:45 p.m. Shadow and Substance, 
Campus Center Auditorium 


Sunday, February 25 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 


Dean Gordon 


Tension In Racial Ethics 
(Continued from Page 3) 
elevate it to the place of the ultimate 
concern of the church. We have often 
become so emotionally involved on either 
side of this issue that we have forgotten 
how to forgive and bear patiently with 
our weaker brothers. We have yet to 
escape our entanglement with the flesh 
and its weighty tendency to feed itself 
on hubristic fodder. We must always 
remember that God bears patiently, 
though firmly, with his people, whether 
they be integrationists, moderates or 

segregationists. 

The tension between the necessity of 
the church’s affirmation of the scandal 
of racial reconciliation, on the one hand, 
and the necessity of the church’s patience 
with itself, on the other, is the tension 
of the church in the world. To try to 
escape this tension by talking of the 
‘spiritual’ church is to deny the Lord- 
ship of Christ over all of life. To try 
to resolve it by condemning or dismiss- 
ing our brother for his lack of social 
zeal and understanding is to betray the 
call to love. But to accept this tension 
and use it is to begin to deal creatively, 
and we hope redemptively, with a prob- 
lem that is forever with us. 
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Theological Meeting 
Views Use of Protest 


| Campus Seen as a Neighborhood 
Rather Than Supposed Community 


by GEORGE E. CHORBA 


It is probably rare when a two and 
a half hour meeting can be called “ex- 
citing,’ but the Theological Society’s 
‘open discussion of “Protest” was con- 
ducted in just such an atmosphere last 
Wednesday. 


Wallace Fukunaga, president of the 
‘society and moderator of the panel, 
anticipated and initiated this excitement 
_by defining the purpose of the forum 
as “sharing what we as individuals con- 
ceive to be legitimate protest in the 
context of the Christian faith,’ thus 
taking the meeting out of the speculative 
and placing it in the practical realm 
‘where results become an obligation to 
\those participating. The four panelists 
/who contributed to the realization of this 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Church Vocations Will 


| Be Conference Theme 


Over 240 college students will be 
| Participating in a church vocations con- 
ference slated for March 2-4 on the 
‘theme “Responsible Paths of Christian 
Leadership.” 

Participating in the conference will 


|services, including representatives from 
‘the parish ministry, boards of the Pres- 
byterian Church, seminary faculty, stu- 
‘dents and laymen. 

Through panels, discussion groups, 
addresses and informal conversation, the 
‘tole of Christian leadership will be con- 
sidered. An effort will be made to pre- 
‘sent the need for Christian leadership 
‘today and the place of each man or 
‘woman within that need. 











‘be leaders from a variety of church” 








Nissiotis To Deliver Address On 
“The Holy Spirit and the Church” 


Nikos Nissiotis, a theologian in the Greek Orthodox Church, will address the 
seminary at 2:00 p.m. on March 7 in the Campus Center auditorium on the subject: 
“The Holy Spirit and the Church.” The faculty will join in a dinner in the Small 
Dining Room at 6:00 p.m. with Dr. Nissiotis. 

Nissiotis is the son of an Anthenian priest who has been active in the movement 


for liturgical reform of the Orthodox 
Church of Greece. After studying at the 
University of Athens, Nissiotis left in 
1951 to study in Zurich under Professor 
Emil Brunner, and then in Basel under 
Professor Karl Barth. While studying 
under these men he completed a disser- 
tation on Soren Kierkegaard which he 
later defended for his doctoral degree be- 
fore the faculty at Athens. Nissiotis serv- 
ed in the Youth Department of the 
World Council of Churches, before be- 
coming the Associate Director of the 
Ecumenical Institute in 1958. He was a 
delegate from the Church of Greece to 
the World Council of Churches Assembly 
in New Delhi. 

His main theological work has been 
to rediscover something of the dynamic 
of the undivided church of the first cen- 
turies. 


Next Catechism Exam 
To Be Given April 23 


The Samuel Robinson exam in the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism will be 
administered during the Spring Semester 
on Monday, April 23, beginning at 11:00 
a.m., according to Dr. Donald Macleod. 
The exam will be given in Room 205 
of Speer Library. 


Open to all seminary students who 
have not previously received the Rob- 
inson prize, the exam offers approxi- 
mately forty prizes at the value of two 
hundred dollars each. 





Noted Pianist To Give 
Piano Recital Tuesday 





Miss Yamamoto 


Yuri Yamamoto, a celebrated young 
Japanese pianist who has appeared as 
a soloist with the Tokyo Symphony 
Orchestra, will give a piano recital in the 
Campus Center auditorium on Tuesday 
at 7:45 p.m. 

A graduate of the Julliard School of 
Music in New York City, she is now 
on the teaching staff. She is also a faculty 
member of the Bronx House Music 
School and holds a B.S. and M.S. degree. 

Miss Yamamoto’s recital will include 
three Scarlatti sonatas, works of Beet- 
hoven, Brahms, Chopin and the con- 
temporary Persichetti. 


PAGE TWO THE SEMINARIAN 


The Era of the Gripe 


The Seminarian cannot hai! with sufficient approbation the manner in 
which, with maturity and apparent knowledge of their responsibility, the 
Theological Society and those present at its first public function discussed 
the question of Christian protest within the context of a seminary community. 

To those who have despaired of responsible actions on the part of seminary 
students and to those who are disillusioned with this year’s offerings of 
the “Challenge to the Church,” the results of this forum should come as 
a welcome surprise. In the first place, they demonstrate that students at 
the seminary can discuss significant issues without losing themselves in 
irrelevant abstractions or failing to rise above the base particulars of 
personal gripes. Secondly, they betray a realization on the part of those 
present that the results of their discussion should, in all truth, involve them 
in a change of speech and action. And third, they indicate a realization 
of mission to the seminary, thereby presenting it with a great responsibility. 

On this point George Chorba, who reported the forum for The Seminar- 
ian, has remarked, “The alternatives for the seminary are quite clear after 
last Wednesday. If we are unwilling to continue our protest in the context 
of integrity and responsibility, we had better be quiet because no one cares 
to listen. If the concept of “neighborhood” is not thoroughly aired in sin- 
cerity, we go back to the futile banter that has existed since the eight-chair 
tables came into the Campus Center. If the petition to Dr. McCord is a 
dismal failure, we still have the “out” of blaming the student, the adminis- 
tration or the Student Council. If it does become necessary to blame some- 
one, however, we might just as well forget about “communication” at 
the seminary and content ourselves with what will never be anything more 
than another academic institution.” 

It is sincerely hoped that such responsible discussion will be implemented 
by similarly responsible action and that the “era of the gripe” will become 
a past phenomenon at Princeton. 


Text of the Resolution 
Given to Dr. McCord 


(The following is a copy of the res- 
olution drafted by the forum of the 
Theological Society on “Christian 
Faith and Protest,’ and sent to 
President Jas. I McCord through the 
Student Council.) 


Theological Discussion 
(Continued from page 1) 


ambitious attempt were John Ameer, 
Rims Barber, Graeme Griffin and Jorge 
Lara-Braud. 


Three significant forward steps were 
taken as the meeting progressed. John 
Ameer took the first step in a propo- 
sition around which all further comment 
had to revolve—“individual integrity as 
well as responsibility to others.” If we 
intend to be honest in protest from now 
on, this is one criterion that must be 
met. 


To the extent that we will ever con- 
duct our protest in integrity and re- 
sponsibility, some understanding of what 
we are together becomes imperative. In 


“Recognizing and confessing that too 
often we have made judgments and 
voiced criticism on quite inadequate 
bases concerning our various respon- 
sibilities under the lordship of Jesus 
Christ within this academic commun- 
ity, we the undersigned respectfully re- 
quest through the Student Council that 


we as a student body meet with Presi- 
dent McCord and as many of the faculty 
as may be present at some periodic 
occasion, perhaps once a month, so we 
may all share in matters of information 
and concern that will make more effec- 
tive the role of the seminary as servant 
and guide of the church and enable us 
to make better prepartion for our future 
ministries for Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


this respect, Chuck Yerkes cleared a 
smoke filled room with a concept that 
proved to be the point of fascination for 
all further discussion. Yerkes called for 
an end to the philosophical and abstract 
banter about “community.” That we live 
together and learn together as a “neigh- 
borhood” and not as a “community” is 
a “neutral fact.” There must be an im- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Letters to the Editor 
Married Students’ Housing 


Dear Editor and Seminary Community, 


It appears that student-married housing 
has received another setback (with re- 
gards to a recent article in The Semin- 
arian) concerning the Erdman Memorial 
garden apartments for faculty. 

When I made my choice to come to 
Princeton Seminary, my decision was 
based partly on information received in 
correspondence with the housing office 
that new married housing was to be 
built soon . . . Now I am graduating 
and there are not even any satisfactory 
proposals for student-married housing... 

There are other matters which concern 
the married student, particularly those 
of us who are residents of North and 
South Halls. Our facilities are antiquated. 
Especially are the kitchen appliances 
ancient. We were told this past fall 
that we would be getting new refriger- 
ators and gas ranges. Of course we are 
wondering if this promise will be ful- 
filled. 

I realize that this tradition-bound 
“village” is doing all in its power to 
keep the seminary contained. From the 
tone of interviews and letters in the 
Town Topics and the Princeton Packet 
the proposed building project is under 
severe attack from our neighbors. 

I have no solution to this problem 
unless we as students, faculty and admin- 
istration prayerfully consider the pos- 
sibility of moving the seminary out of 
the Borough of Princeton. 

A disillusioned senior, 
Richard S. Knowles 


The Drama of Protest 


Dear Editor, 


On Wednesday of last week Alexander 
Parlor was the scene of a double feature. 
Running from 1:30 until 4:30 was the 
showing of the latest versions of ancient 
tradition starring the Collegiate Cap and 
Gown Co. By studying the plot in my 
Worship class notes I found that the 
object of this production was to enable 
seniors to efface themselves. No longer 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Pictured are members of the Theological panel on “Christian Faith and Protest.” 
From left to right are: Wallace T. Fukunaga, Jorge Lara-Braud, Graeme M. 
Griffin and Rims K. Barber. Not pictured: John P. Ameer. 





Action Committee Cites 





Opportunities In South 


by BRACE J. BATEMAN 


Many seminary students are coming to 


realize that the race problem is crucial 


for the church. In the first place, it is 
seen that the church’s concern for men 


includes a concern for a more just 


society in which men may live. In the 


second place, it is thought that if the 


church means anything, ic must be the 
people of God brought together in unity 
from diverse backgrounds. Although 


_ barriers exist between men of different 


race, class and nationality in the world, 
these have no place in the church. There- 
fore, the church should be providing 


a witness to the true brotherhood of men 
in Christ and playing a role of leadership 


and reconciliation in the struggle for 


social justice. 


With these things in mind, several 


' white and Negro students at Union 
| Serninary in New York, decided that 


a profitable preparation for their future 


_ ministry could be gained from spending 
| a summer in southern Negro parishes, 
and did so this past summer. 


Now more opportunities have opened, 
and Princeton Seminary students are in- 





Appointment Cited 


D. Campbell Wyckoff, Thomas W. 
Synott Professor of Christian Education, 
has been appointed as Acting Director 
of Graduate Studies according to Jas. 
1. McCord. Lefferts A. Loetscher, Direc- 
tor of Graduate Studies, is presently on 
leave in order to write a history of the 
seminary in connection with its sesqui- 
centennial program. 


vited to participate in the program this 
coming summer. Besides providing the 
students with worthwhile summer parish 
experience, this program will enable 
students to become acquainted with 
aspects of the problems of human rela- 
tions. Students will work and live closely 
with members of another race and will 
have the opportunity to serve and wit- 
ness in a southern community. 


The Social Education and Action com- 
mittee urges your careful consideration 
of; this summer opportunity. For those 
interested, there will be a meeting with 
one of the gentlemen who worked on 
the project last summer in the Stevenson 
Lounge, Tuesday at 1:30 p.m. 
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THEOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


by WALLACE T. FUKUNAGA 





The Making of a Killer 


Under the heading, “The Making of 
a Boy Killer,” last Sunday’s New York 
Times relates the story of the bitter and 
bizarre sixteen years that turned weak, 
timid and mentally retarded Salvador 
Agron into the “Cape Killer” respon- 
sible for the fatal knifing of two other 
teen-agers, with a third seriously injured, 
in the late hours of a summer night in 
1959. Had it not been for the pleas 
of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, District At- 
torney Frank S. Hogan, the Mayor of 
San Juan, along with many others, and 
the commutation of his death sentence 
by Gov. Rockefeller a few days before 
the date of the execution, eighteen-year- 
old Salvador would have died in the 
electric chair a week ago. 

Young Salvador’s life story was un- 
doubtedly the strongest defense for his 
commutation. We are told that most of 
his early childhood years were spent in 
a “nineteenth century” Roman Catholic 
institution for the destitute of all ages— 
orphans, the aged, sick and mentally ill. 
During those intervals when Salvador 
was plucked from the institution, he 
lived either with his mother and step- 
father in the slums of New York or 
with his eleven-times married father in 


(Continued on page 4) 





SCHEDULE OF SESQUICENTENNIAL 


SPRING LECTURE SERIES OF 1962 


Monday, April 23 
4:00 pm. The Opening Convoca- 


tion of the Sesquicen- 
tennial: Moderator Paul 
McKelvey, Donald Meisel, 
Ganse Little and Jas. I. 
McCord: First. Presbyter- 
tan Church. 


7:45 p.m. James S. Stewart 


Tuesday, April 24 
9:30 am. D. T. Niles 
11:30 am. W. A. Visser t’ Hooft 
7:45 p.m. James S. Stewart 


Wednesday, April 25 
9:30 am. W. A. Visser t? Hooft 


11:30 am. James S. Stewart 
<4 ee) a ea Nes 
Thursday, April 26 

9:30 am. D. T. Niles 

11:30 a.m. James S. Stewart 

7:45 p.m. D. T. Niles 
Friday, April 27 

9:30 am. D. T. Niles 

11:30 am. James S. Stewart 


April 29 - May 4 


7:45 p.m. Karl Barth, 
Chapel 


(All lectures will be held in McCarter 
Theatre unless otherwise noted ) 


University 
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Theological Discussion 


(Continued from page 2) 


portant distinction between learning to- 
gether, which may include a limited com- 
munity of minds, and living together. 
In respect to the latter, we do not have 
a community of souls. 

It now seems clear that by admitting 
to this distinction realistically, creative 
idealism is made possible in both areas 
of neighborhood life. It would be my 
suggestion that Yerkes address this paper 
with a statement of the implications of 
his distinction and that students either 
accept and effectively implement it, or 
supplant it with one that is more rel- 
evant. 

The third progressive result of the 
evening’s discussion was the petition 
suggested by Mr. Lara-Braud, which 
erupted in the final half hour and en- 
gaged the enthusiasm of all those present. 
(Note text of the petition, page 2) This 
is a proposal which could prove to be 
an embarrassing test of the maturity of 
the student body at Princeton. Either 
we produce a mature agenda for pre- 
sentation to Dr. McCord, one that is 
worthy of his time, or we shut up. 

The petition also obligates the admin- 
istration of the seminary to action. If 
such a forum is to be successful, those 
who make policy decisions must listen 
and discuss, not only out of duty, but 
out of commitment to the student and 
the issue. 

The final implication of this petition 
is that it places Student Council in a 
precarious position. It was the inten- 
tion that the practical structuring of such 
a forum and the coordination of issues 
be worked out in the existing structure 
of student government. This is an op- 
portunity for Council to prove current 
suspicions of irrelevancy and ineptness 
untrue and to proceed with effective 
service to the students. 
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(Continued from page 2) 
will they stand out as individuals but will, 
in a sense, hide themselves so that the 
spoken word is paramount. 

The second feature entitled The Forum 
was produced by Wallace Fukunaga, 
president of the Student Council’s Theo- 
logical Society. This second production... 
portrayed the importance of the in- 
dividual in a community such as ours... 

Now that it appears as if the student 
body wants to continue to move we 
would like to unfold a third drama which 
has been in production for the past two 
months. The Student Council has been 
working on this production since No- 
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Sunday, February 25 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Monday, February 26 
6:00 p.m. Dinner Meeting, Theological 
Society, Small Dining Room 
7:00 p.m. Social Committee Meeting, 
Student Council Room 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Ernest Wu 


Tuesday, February 27 

10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. James 
P. Martin 

12:45 p.m. Student Pastor’s Fellowship, 
Tennent Hall Recreation 
Room 

7:45 p.m. Piano Recital: Yuri Yama- 
moto, Campus Center Audi- 
torium 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Gordon Foster 


Wednesday, February 28 
10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: David J. 
Woehr and Edward A. Cly- 
desdale 
12:30 p.m. Faculty 





Leader: 


Luncheon, Small 


vember 6, 1961 when concern was first 
expressed concerning campus life .. . 

At the same time a faculty committee 
chaired by Dr. West has been covering 
much of the same ground... . On Feb- 
ruary Sth it was decided to call a special 
meeting of Council for February 19th 
at which time the benefits of the many 
long hours of work by Council and 
faculty could be crystallized .. . 

We feel that the second drama on 
Wednesday last was an expression of 
sincere feelings and not just play act- 
ing. We assume that the desire for 
dialogue between “the administration and 
the administrated” was genuine as was 
the desire for constructive protest and 
concern for the individual. By the re- 
sponse we witnessed at the meeting 
of Student Council’s Theological Society 
we no longer believe that Council will 
inarch alone. 

Jim Hinch, President of 
Student Council 


Theological Perspectives 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the filth of Puerto Rico. At the age of 
ten he came to New York, soon to find 
himself sent to an institution by his step- 
father. Sent back to Puerto Rico at 13, 
Sal was deeply shocked when his fav- 
orite step-mother hanged herself. These 
are only two events of a multiple series 
which strongly swayed human emotions 


Week Ahead 


FEBRUARY 23, 1962 





Dining Room 
2:00 p.m. Graduate Study Committee, 
President’s Room 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Ronald L. Bump 


Thursday, March 1 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Henry Buc- 
her, Jr. and Henry Hopper 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Ronald Stan 


Friday, March 2 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Marshall 
Scott, Dean, Presbyterian 
Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions 

6:00 p.m. Vocations 
gins 

7:30 p.m. Wives Fellowship Banquet, 
Campus Center Dining Hall 


Saturday, March 3 
Vocations Conference 
Sunday, March 4 


Vocations Conference 
11:00 a.m. Service of Worship: Dr. 
Paul Scherer, Miller Chapel 


Leader: 


Conference Be- 


on the side of the convicted murderer 
and which were mainly instrumental in 
salvaging what would have otherwise 
been a tragically short life. 


But the question is raised: Must hu- 
man emotions so much decide the fate 
of a life? Last summer, in California, 
another teen-ager faced the death pen- 
alty, but young Alexander Robillard 
came from a wealthy background and 
was nattily dressed when he fatally 
shot a policeman. Human sentiment was 
clearly against this youthful killer and, 
unlike Salvador, his life was obliterated 
on the electric chair. Admittedly, there 
were some significant differences in the 
circumstances surrounding the two 
cases; nevertheless, underlying these con- 
trasting lives there was the common fact 
that both suffered severe and violent re- 
jections. 


It is to this all-too-human tragedy of 
the rejected life that the church must 
always address itself, particularly in re- 
gards to those whose plight has led them 
to crime. In so doing, the death penalty 
as a tool of justice loses whatever mean- 
ing it might have. In its stead, the church 
is beckoned to proclaim to society its 
unique message of reconciliation and 
love, calling to end the death penalty 
and with it the contingency to human 
emotions of the profoundly more judic- 
ious and humane question centered in 
the amendment of life. 
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Princeton Conference on Church Vocations 


To Convene Here Friday Through Sunday 


Campus Will Welcome 


Diversity Of Students 


“The Princeton Conference on Church 
Vocations affords an opportunity for 
college men and women regardless of 


_ denominational affiliation to examine the 


varieties of professional service in the 
Church.” This is the stated purpose of 
the conference which begins this evening. 

The weekend conference, which antic- 
ipates over three hundred members, has 
selected the theme: “Responsible Paths 
of Christian Leadership.” Through panels, 
discussion groups, addresses and informal 
conversation, the concept of Christian 
leadership will be considered. 


Opening Convocation 


President Jas. I. McCord will deliver 
the opening address at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Campus Center auditorium, presenting 
the topic: ““The Role of Christian Leader- 
ship in the New Age.” Following the 
evening meal at 6:00 p.m. Dean Ernest 
Gordon will also address the conference. 
At 9:00 p.m. a reception for delegates 
and conference leaders will be held on 
the Campus Center veranda. 

Beginning at 9:00 a.m. Saturday there 
will be an address by John W. Meister 
entitled: “The Path of Service.” Dis- 
cussion groups will follow at 10:00 a.m. 
under the theme: “The Integrity of the 
Ministry.” Leading the groups are: 
Seward Hiltner, Hugh T. Kerr, Donald 
Macleod, Charles C. West, George S. 
Hendry, John H. Hick, Samuel W. Bliz- 
zard. James Barr, Charles T. Fritsch, 


(Continued on page 2) 





President McCord 


Nissiotis Will Address 
Seminary Wednesday 


“The Holy Spirit and the Church” 
will be the subject of an address to be 
delivered to the seminary community 
by Nikos Nissiotis Wednesday, March 
7, beginning at 2:00 p.m. 

The son of an Anthenian priest, he 
has made his main contribution to the 
field of ecumenics, including work in 
the World Council of Churches; he has 
also made theological contributions to 
the Greek Orthodox Church, of which 
he is a member. 

Nissiotis studied under Emil Brunner 
and Karl Barth while preparing his doc- 
toral dissertation on Soren Kierkegaard. 
The faculty will join in a dinner with 
Dr. Nissiotis in the Small Dining Room 
at 6:00 p.m. 


McCord Will Deliver 


Convocation Address 


The opening convocation of the 
Church Vocations Conference will be 
addressed this evening by President Jas. 
I. McCord in the Campus Center audi- 
torium on the topic: “The Role of 
Christian Leadership in the New Age.” 

Inaugurated as president of the semi- 
nary in 1960, McCord came to Princeton 
from Austin Theological Seminary in 
Texas where he had been the Dean 
and professor of systematic theology. 

After receiving his B.A. degree from 
Austin College, he proceeded to earn 
his B.D. degree at Austin Seminary be- 
fore going to the University of Texas 
to earn his M.A. degree. The University 
of Geneva awarded him the Th.D. degree, 
and he has since received D.D. degrees 
from Austin College and Knox College 
in Toronto, Canada, as well as an LL.D. 
degree from Maryville College and a 
Litt D. from Davidson College. 

Next week McCord is scheduled to 
deliver the Sprunt lectures at Union Sem- 
inary in Richmond, Va. His lectureship 
is entitled: “Grace and the Kingdom.” 


Wives’ Banquet Tonight 


The annual “Mr. and Mrs. Banquet” 
sponsored by the Wives’ Fellowship is 
slated for 7:00 p.m. tonight, March 2. 
Seward Hiltner, professor of theology 
and personality, will speak on “Christian 
Marriage,” and the Nasoons of the 
university will sing, with John G. Gunn 
acting as master of ceremonies. Reserva- 
tions can be made by calling Shirley 
Gilliland. 
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Conference on Church Vocations 


How then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed? 
And how shall they believe in him of whom they have no: heard? And 
how shall they hear without a preacher? And how shall they preach 
except they be sent? 


On behalf of the student body of Princeton Seminary, The Seménarian 
would like to extend a welcome to all those students visiting the campus 
in connection with this year’s Conference on Church Vocations. We trust 
that you will find ample opportunity for investigating the possibilities for 
service within the church, as the activities of the weekend present statements 
on the roles of Christian leadership and lead us into discussion of the parish 
ministry, Christian teaching, the chaplaincy and Christian education. 

While we sincerely hope that you will discover all you wish to know con- 
cerning the varieties of church leadership, we trust that the weekend will 
provide something more than this. We hope it will offer you a chance to 
become friends with those who are themselves engaged in Christian work, 
to hear our views about the ministry and seminary education and to probe 
our Christian experience and dedication. To this end the students offer you 
their time, a willingness to answer questions and a desire to share with you 
their own experiences in Christian work. 

Finally, however, we hope that you will accomplish more here than merely 
learning facts about the church and about its opportunities. For we believe 
that on its deepest level the call to the Christian ministry comes from God 
himself and is not the result of our own inclinations nor of a self-motivated 
response to the opportunities which others place before us. For this reason, 
let us challenge you to a weekend in which you may examine your life’s 
vocation in the light of God’s most perfect pattern for your life, realizing 
that in that self-examination God may call you and commission you to service. 


Vocations Conference 
(Continued from page 1) 


Philip C. Hammond, Albert E. Bailey, 
John H. Smylie and James P. Martin. 


Diversity of Services 


At 11:30 a.m. the delegates will divide 
into two groups to discuss “The Parish 
Ministry” and “Teaching.” After lunch 
two more areas will be considered: “Mili- 
tary Chaplaincy” and “Christian Educa- 
tion.” C. Edward Brubaker, David W. 
Romig, Lacy Harwell, Arthur McGill, 
Robert G. Foulkes, James N. Lapsley, 
Miss Freda Gardner and Eugene Laubach 
will lead these groups. A tour of Prince- 
ton, a Merlin Theater Production of “The 
Prodigal Son” at 8:15 p.m. and a Coffee 
Hour in Faculty Homes will conclude 
the evening. 

On Sunday four panels will begin at 
9:00 am.: Dean E. G. Homrighausen 
will lead a discussion on “How to Reach 
the Path of Leadership;” Roy Pfautch, 
Wilmina M. Rowland and Walter D. 
Wagoner will present “Financial As- 
pects;” David L. Crawford and C. James 
Hinch will present “Preparation” and 
“The Overall” will be led by Clifford E. 
Davis and Robert E. Sanders. An 11:00 
a.m. worship service will be led by 


Dean Homrighausen, and Paul E. Scherer 
will preach the sermon. Janice Harsanyi 
will be the soloist. Following the 1:00 
p.m. luncheon Roy Pfautch will deliver 
the concluding remarks. 

The conference will be represented 
by 112 colleges and universities from 
such distant points as Arizona State 
University, the University of Nebraska, 
Emory University in Atlanta, Ga. and 
the University of Kentucky. 


Princeton YMCA Has 
Student Memberships 


Student memberships in the Princeton 
Y.M.C.A. are open to members of the 
seminary, according to George Aberle, 
candidate for the Ph.D. degree. For a 
special annual membership fee of $15, 
all activities are available to male stu- 
dents, including swimming privileges, 
classes in judo, golf, bridge, fencing, 
chess and many others. Also available 
for use is a weight lifting workout room. 

Women students are eligible for 
Y.W.C.A. membership, including swim- 
ming privileges, through a comparable 
program. For more information students 
can contact George Aberle, WA 4-0224. 
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Blood Donor Service 


Dear Editor, 


On behalf of the Board of Directors 
of the Princeton Chapter, American Red 
Cross, may we extend our sincere ap- 
preciation to students and faculty of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary for their 
active participation in the Princeton 
Blood Donor Service. Special acknowl- 
edgment is made for the fine effort of 
Mr. Brace Bateman, chairman of the 
Social Education and Action Committee, 
Messrs. Mather, Rassieur, Hull, Knowles 
and Miss Nordhus. 

The annual recruitment drive within 
the Theologica] Seminary in December 
resulted in the addition of 139 new 
donors, bringing the total of active sem- 
inary members to an all-time high of 204. 
Of even greater importance, however, is 
the response of these members when 
they are called upon for blood donations. 
To date, 57 seminary members have been 
scheduled for donations with more being 
called upon each week. Again, this record 
is due to the untiring efforts of Mr. Bate- 
man’s committee .. . 

The active participation on the part 
of students and faculty of the seminary 
is indeed a valuable record of com- 
munity service. We look forward to 
continued assistance in carrying on this 
humanitarian program, and again express 
our gratitude for your concern for your 
fellowman. 

Very truly yours, 

Mrs. Jack Honore, Jr. 
Director, Princeton Blood 
Donor Service 


Shadow and Substance 


Dear Editor, 


I was a “first nighter” at the show- 
ing of Shadow and Substance. Without 
commenting on the effectiveness of 
presentation I would like to go beyond 
to something, I feel, is more basic. Dur- 
ing the slower movements of the drama 
I meditated on the great number of 


(Continued on Puge 6) 
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Dean Gordon To Tell Conference 
Of Prisoner-Of-War Experiences 


Ernest Gordon, Dean of the Princeton 
University Chapel, will address the 


_ Church Vocations Conference tonight, fol- 
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lowing the evening meal, on his World 
War II experience on the “Railway of 
Death” (subject of the film, Bridge on 
the River Kwat) and on his other en- 
counters while he was a prisoner of war. 

Dean Gordon is a native of Greenock, 
Scotland; he began his studies at St. 
Andrews University, which he attended 


_ for three years, and enlisted in the British 
_ Army in 1939. He served as a captain 
with the Second Infantry Batallion, the 


Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, in 
France, North Africa, Malaya, the South- 


east Pacific and Burma. Dean Gordon 


was wounded in action in Malaya, and 
iater stationed at Singapore. Later he 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Pianist Proves To Be 
Talented, Gracious 


by FRANKLIN L. PARTRIDGE 


Occasionally the seminary community 
provides the setting for an artist of 
considerable ability. Yari Yamamoto not 
only proved herself to be talented but 
a most gracious and versatile performer 
as well. 


She opened her program with three 
Scarlatti sonatas. What was most im- 
pressive here was Miss Yamamoto’s clear 
phrasing and particularly her clean trill, 
evident principally in the third sonata of 
the series. 


The artist followed her brilliant open- 
ing by tackling the difficule Beethoven 
Sonata in C Major (Waldstein). She was 
most impressive here in the lyrical sec- 
tions of the work, although her execu- 
tion of the typically muddy Beethovian 
base in the first and third movements 
was quite clean. 


Miss Yamamoto showed herself to be 
technically proficient in the field of con- 
temporary piano literature by her per- 
formance of the Third Piano Sonata of 
Persichetti. If a common temptation in 
performing music of this sort is to render 
more passion than accuracy, Miss Yama- 
moto certainly did not succumb. She 
brought to this generally impressionistic 
work a firmness in the outer movements, 
and a gentleness without excessive senti- 
mentality in the lyrical middle movement. 

Three Brahms intermezzi followed. 
The first two are lengthy works, but 
the artist varied her phrasing and general 





‘Dia Gordon 


style sufficiently to keep them interesting 
throughout. The third intermezzo, a 
shorter work, shows a Chopinesque in- 
fluence and paved the way for the per- 
former’s final selection, the Scherzo in 
B-Flat Minor of Chopin. Again, Miss 
Yamamoto seemed to be most at home 
in the lyrical section, the trio. 

For her encores, the artist repeated 
her fine representations of Brahms and 
Scarlatti with another intermezzo by the 
former and another sonata by the latter. 





THEOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


by WALLACE T. FUKUNAGA 





Faith of a Heretic 


A basic criticism leveled against 
Christianity by Professor Kaufmann is 
that its “other-worldly” concern for in- 
dividual salvation makes for a reward 
consciousness and results in irresponsible 
thinking and action. In his Faith of a 
Heretic, he writes: 

When we consider the main design, 
it appears that the Gospels reject all 
concern with social justice and reduce 
morality to a prudent concern for one’s 
own salvation; indeed, that morality it- 
self becomes equivocal, (p. 225). 

Kaufmann then goes on to say that 
even if the Christian should demon- 
strate social justice and morality, he is 
motivated by “treasures in heaven,” not 
sacrificial love, bringing sham to his 
actions. Thus, no matter which way one 
looks at the problem the Christian, by 
the very fact that he is concerned for 
his soul, comes under the attack of 
Kaufmann. 

William James, in his classic, The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, issues 
a similar sentiment in regard to the 
Christian’s attitude toward rewards, only 
his is made as a warning and not as 

(Continued on Page 6) 





A MODERN PROPHET 


by RALPH L. UNDERWOOD 


In the year that he came to Princeton Seminary he saw the Lord sitting upon 


a throne, high and lifted up... 


And the foundations of the campus shook at the voice of Him who called, and 


the chapel was filled with smoke. 


And he said, 
“Woe is me! 


For ! am lost; 


for I am a man of lonely heart, 
and I dwell in the midst of a community of lonely persons.” 


Then flew one of the seraphim to him, having in his hand a burning coal which 


he had taken with tongs from the altar. 


“Behold this has touched your loneliness: 


your guilt is taken away, 
and your sin forgiven.” 


And he heard the voice of the Lord saying, 
“Whom shall I send to these lonesome persons? 


And who will go for us?” 


Then he said, 
‘‘Here I am! 


Send me.” 
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The Ministry and the Incarnation 


by JOHN H. HAYEs 
_ Teaching Fellow in Old Testament 


In recent discussion, the servant role 
of the minister has received much atten- 
tion and has become the key to evaluat- 
ing the position of the minister within 
the church and community. This highly 
valuable approach has granted many new 
insights into the ministerial office. 

Such an understanding of the minis- 
try has been fostered by a renewed 
emphasis on the servant image as re- 
flected in the ministry of Christ and 
by an understanding of the church as 
the continuation of the work of Christ. 
The role of the minister has been under- 
stood in light of the form of the ministry 
of Jesus as his is reflected and portrayed 
in the Gospel narratives. 


However, just as it is impossible to 
understand the servant ministry of Jesus 
without giving proper consideration to 
his Incarnation, any attempt to compre- 
hend the servant role of the present day 
minister which does not rest on incarna- 
tional considerations is certainly prone 
to short-comings. The ministry of Jesus 
and his service to man presuppose the 
Incarnation and the realistic facts of his 
human existence. (The term “Incarna- 
tion” as here used is not a reference to 
the substantival union of two natures 
but rather refers to Jesus’ association 
with and sharing in the predicament of 
human existence). It was this true in- 
volvement with the actual which offered 
the possibility for his redemptive life 


Three Students Named 


For Danforth Interns 


David E. Fisher, Wallace T. Fukunaga 
and Charles M. Spring have been named 
Danforth Seminary Interns for the com- 
ing academic year. Fisher is a graduate 
of Stanford University and a transfer 
student from Fuller Theological Sem- 
inary; Fukunaga is a graduate of Harvard 
College and has studied law at Stanford; 
and Spring is a graduate of Dickinson 
College. 

Established in 1927, the Danforth 
Foundation inaugurated the internship 
program in 1956 to provide opportun- 
ities for students to test themselves for 
a possible vocation in the campus minis- 
try. The one year internship provides 
Opportunity for personal study as well 
as work in the campus religious activity. 
The intern is assigned to the college 
where it is believed he will have the 
richest experience. 


to work in the midst of men. 

The minister of today can be a ser- 
vant to his fellowman and the com- 
munity only when he is willing to suffer 
the limitations and to accept the cost 
of being incarnate in the world. At- 
tempting the role of the servant without 
accepting the necessity of becoming in- 
carnate is possible; but, at best, ap- 
proaches mimicry. 

Questions immediately arise at this 
point. Are we ministers not more 
concerned with our vocation and oc- 
cupational destiny than with the needs 
and hopes of our brothers? Are we not 
prone to use parish positions merely 
as stepping stones to some other church 
(generally with a larger membership 
and a higher salary)? Do not church 
members often become merely statistics 
by which we gage relative success? Are 
we willing to allow the “self emptying 
attitude” of Jesus to dominate over the 
temptation to live on a_ self-made 
mountain of personal success? 

The need for an incarnational minis- 
try is not only a challenge to our dis- 
cipleship, but it is also a challenge to 


our knowledge of the world and our 
understanding of the role of the church 
in the world. In other words, “How do 
we become incarnate in the predicament 
of man’s existence in order to bring 
the power of the Gospel to reality?” 
Is one hour a week as a pulpiteer and 
forty hours a week as an advice peddler 
really an incarnation? A two-week 
beard and forty-eight hours in the 
Bowery may be an angelic visitation 
but is certainly nothing more. 

The heart of the matter can be stated 
in two questions. On the one hand, 
how can we avoid being merely oral 
tract distributors who stand completely 
(or almost so) outside the life and 
destiny of those to whom we must 
minister? On the other hand, how do we 
avoid making our involvement more 
than a pious fraud with a deus ex 
machina always available? 

In order to minister as a servant of 
God and to men, we must diligently 
seek the means and manner of becoming 
incarnate in the predicament of human 
existence. We must also be willing to 
allow the Spirit so to involve us. Neither 
of these will come to us as an accident 
of history; both should occupy our minds 
and prayers as ministerial students. 


An Appeal For Faculty To Meet 
Students’ Need of Spoken Word 


by CHARLES L. RASSIEUR 

With proper concern the seminary 
community of faculty and students is 
subjecting its spiritual undergirding to 
re-examination. The problems unique to 
our campus, which involve all of us to 
a greater or lesser degree, should indicate 
to us that there is a need for a certain 
measure of theological reconstruction of 
our common life together. 

We students are of all people the 
most starved from hearing of the spoken 
Word. Two obvious preconditions for 
the hearing of the spoken Word are 
that it be spoken by one who is respected 
and that it be directed to the hearer’s 
life situation, his siz im leben, if you 
will. The preaching which the seminary 
student hears is from one or all of three 
sources: the church in which he does 
his field work, one of the churches in 
the Princeton community or guest 
preachers in the chapel. In all three cases, 
the attitude of the student is primarily 
to hear how the man handles the text 
and constructs his sermon; and likewise 
in all three cases, the message is directed 


toward the problems of a congregation 
or, in the latter case, toward the imagined 
interests of the student body. Plainly, 
the two conditions for the hearing of the 
spoken Word by the seminary student 
are not fulfilled. 

This observation is not meant to re- 
flect upon the pastors of the Princeton 
community or upon our guest preachers. 
This analysis of the problem does mean 
to point out, however, that we need to 
hear the spoken Word from our teachers; 
for our teachers, faculty and adminis- 
tration, have our respect as no one else 
can and are the most intimately ac- 
quainted with the spiritual vexations of 
our community. 

It must also be pointed out that it 
is sensed that our teachers feel called 
to preach and so on occasion inject 
their lectures with the sermonic ring. 
This is inappropriate to the spoken 
Word, which should be delivered and 
heard in the context of worship. So, once 
again is made the plea for our teachers 
to become our ministers, to meet our 
special need for the spoken Word. 
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Kaufmann Holds Institutionalized 


Theology Can Serve Dishonesty 


by ROBERT M. ADAMS 


Discussions are to be participated in; 
for the most part, books make better 
reading. This article will not attempt 
to describe the Theological Society’s 


meeting of last Monday night, at which 
Dr. Walter Kaufmann discussed his 
recent book, The Faith of a Heretic, 
with members of the seminary, except 
to say that the discussion was lively 
and carried on in a spirit of openness 
and friendship. Rather we will consider 
the problem of honesty in theology, 
around which a large part of the dis- 
cussion revolved. 


Dr. Kaufmann made clear that he does 
not regard all theologians as “dishonest,” 
but does hold that theology, as institu- 
tionalized, makes for deficiencies in 
honesty. It is possible, and in some situa- 
tions desirable, to object to unfairness 
in some of his strictures against theology 
and theologians; but in the present con- 
text it may be a better use of Dr. Kauf- 
mann if we frankly admit that there 
are tensions in religious loyalty which 
make dishonesty a strong temptation and 
sometimes a besetting sin. We may in- 
quire instead how honesty can be exer- 
cised in theology. 


In the first place, it may be suggested 
that we can welcome encounter with 
those who disagree with us. Monday 
night’s encounter is a step in the right 
direction. In apologetic situations of this 
sort we must be willing to meet dis- 
agreement. In Dr. Kaufmann’s case, for 
instance, we must beware the opposite 
temptations to try so hard to agree with 
him that we fall into the “double-speak”’ 
which he condemns or to concentrate 
on the points where he is most obviously 
vulnerable while avoiding the most 
important things he is saying. 

But it is not only with non-Christians 
that encounter is important. As Dr. Kauf- 
mann hinted, it is not irrelevant to the 
question of honesty how willing we semi- 
Marians are to face openly our own 
mutual disagreements, or whether we 
shy away from anything that might 
be disturbing. 

The attitude here expressed might be 
unchristian if mo more was in view 
than the attainment of a character that 
Dr. Kaufmann would consider virtuous. 
But honesty is important for preaching. 
When preaching fails to embody the 
highest standards of honesty, people are 
hardly to be blamed if they pay little 
attention to it. Even if they do, our 


claim to offer this as part of the worship 
of him who is the Truth is seriously 
compromised. 


One of the finest things that acquaint- 
ance with somebody like Dr. Kaufmann 
(and with Christians who disagree with 
us on various points) can do for us 
is tO give us a conscience that will say, 
“Would I care to have to answer for 
that statement in my sermon, not to the 
trusting members of my congregation, 
but to him?” Indeed, we shall have to 
answer for it to Christ, but it helps to 
know people now who disagree with us. 


Dr. Kaufmann forces us to consider 
the question of honesty in relation to 
loyalty to the authority of texts, tradi- 
tions and religious communities. Most 
sharply, he asks us by what right we 
refer to the authority of the Bible or 
by what right we identify ourselves with 
the Christian Church and the _ historic 
Christian tradition if we disagree with 
a number of the religious beliefs of the 
Biblical writers and of our “fathers in 
the faith.” 


It is not possible to do justice to the 
topic in an article of this length, but 
it may be suggested that we will probably 
have to begin by saying that our loyalty 
is not primarily to any of these histor- 
ical figures, but to God and to the 
believed reality of his action through 
them. It could be wished that Dr. Kauf- 


(continued on page 6) 


Action Committee Sets 
Foreign Affairs Topics 


To Promote Discussion 


The Social Education and Action Com- 
mittee has announced its intention to 
make use of materials provided by the 
Foreign Policy Association World Af- 
fairs Center for a series of eight discus- 
sions to include both faculty and stu- 
dents. Participation in the program is 
intended to help close the gap between 
one’s knowledge and the desire to speak 
out On current issues, and to provide an 
introduction to materials of value in a 
parish. 


The Foreign Policy Association, a non- 
partisan organization interested in sup- 
plying the background, facts and oppor- 
tunities for citizen-group discussions, has 
made available a series of eight dis- 
cussion guides called, “Great Decisions— 
1962.” Under this plan the program 
requires a minimum of preparation and 
can be completed in a short time. When 
the groups meet for discussion of the 
assigned topic there is then a common 
ground of facts. and directions for regis- 
tering the opinion of the group. 

The eight topics center on Vietnam, 
Red China, Brazil, Nigeria, Iran, Berlin, 
the United Nations and the United States. 


Those who are interested in partici- 
pating in the program are requested 
to contact Bob George at 217 Hodge 
Hall or to sign up on the list in the 
Campus Center. The cost of the materials 
is seventy-five cents. 





Pictured above is William Sparks in the role of Canon Skerritt as he comforts 
Elizabeth Edwards, his servant, in Merlin Theater's recent theater-in-the- 
round production of Shadow and Substance by P. V. Carroll. 
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a basis for a categorical reproach. As 
such, he carries his point a step farther 
than Kaufmann. According to James, 
the Christian whose mind is preoccupied 
with rewards and whose actions are ante- 
dated with an eye for favors embraces 
a God that is “too small-minded.” 


What with science, idealism and 
democracy, our own imagination has 
grown to need a God of an entirely 
different temperament from that Being in- 
terested exclusively in dealing out per- 
sonal favors, with whom our ancestors 
were contented. Smitten as we are with a 
vision of soctal righteousness... Any 
God who, on the one hand, can care to 
keep a pedantically minute account of 
individual shortcomings, and on the other 
can feel such partialities, and load partic- 
ular creatures with such insipid marks 
of favor, is too small-minded a God for 


our credance, (pp. 269-270). 


While it is apparent that one would 
not wish to take issue with Kaufmann 
in regard to the Christian’s moral con- 
sciousness and social concern, one might 
wish to question his equating the loss 
of these two attributes with the Christian 
message of salvation. But Kaufmann 
seems to overlook the significance of the 
fact that our salvation comes from God, 
through grace and grace alone! This 
means that when the Christian fails in 
“humility, love, courage, and honesty” 
and when the Christian is motivated by 
gain of “treasures in heaven,” then, as 
William James so succinctly has put it, 
he is guilty of “paltry-mindness” and his 
God is “too small.” In by-passing salva- 
tion by grace, Kaufmann’s view of 
Christianity fails-to see that, and quoting 
again from James, “when Luther, in his 
immense manly way, swept off by a stroke 
of his hand the very notion of a debit and 
credit account kept with individuals by 
the Almighty, he stretched the soul’s 
imagination and saved theology from 
puerility” (p. 271). 


Kaufmann on Theology 


(continued from page 5) 


mann showed more awareness of the 
attempts of theologians to deal with these 
problems from this perspective. 

Even starting from this perspective, 
however, the difficulty remains a haunting 
one for a “confessional” church and 
a “confessional” seminary, and ought 
perhaps to be one of the forces driving 
us to church reunion. In any case we 
cannot escape Dr. Kaufmann’s challenge 
to state plainly what we do not believe. 


THE SEMINARIAN 


The 


Sunday, March 4 


11:00 a.m. Service of Worship: Dr. Paul 
Scherer, Miller Chapel 





Monday, March 5 


7:00 p.m. Student Council, Student 
Council Room 
10:00 pm. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Victor Makari 


Tuesday, March 6 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Beeners 

1:30 p.m. Ecumenical Mission Fellow- 
ship, Alumni Room 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer: Organ Med- 
itations, David Kaminsky 


Wednesday, March 7 


10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. Hendry 

12:30 p.m. Faculty Club Luncheon, 
Small Dining Room 

2:00 p.m. Address: Nikos Nissiotis, 
Campus Center Auditorium 

2:00 p.m. History Department Meeting, 
Room 203, Speer Library 

2:00 p.m. Theology Department Meet- 
ing, Room 201, Speer Li- 
brary 


Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from Page 2) 


hours it must have taken for the pre- 
paration of the lead parts. I became 
dismayed at the thought that so much 
time was given for a drama which is not 
centered in the redeeming power of 
Jesus Christ. 

This drama teases the mind but does 
not lead the heart to Christ. Today we 
must play for keeps. Drama is the most 
effective form of propaganda. Our relig- 
ious drama must contain the depths of 
the crucifixion or the power of the 
Present Comforter, or the glory of 
Christ’s coming again. 

In rural Philippines I have seen great 
crowds of the common people standing 
for hours intensely following the ancient 
King of Kings movie produced by Cecil 
B. deMille in the days of silent pictures. 
We use it now for evangelism. With a 
music background and the dialogue read 
in the Bicol dialect I have seen hundreds 
of people moved to tears and many 
receive Jesus Christ as their Saviour. 

I have lived for more than nine years 
in a Roman Catholic country. I have 
seen the danger of becoming absorbed 
with saints as is this current drama. 
In doing so we are withholding from 


Week Ahead 


MARCH 2, 1962 





3:00 p.m. Biblical Department Meet- 
ing, Room 202, Speer Li- 
brary 


3:00 p.m. Practical Department Meet- 
ing, Board Room, Speer Li- 


brary | 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Ash Wednesday: Robert 


George 


Thursday, March 8 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: David Cou- 
sins and James Murray 


8:00 p.m. Wives Course, Stuart Hall, 
Room 6 


10:00 pm. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Keith Blake 


Friday, March 9 


10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Miss Freda 
Gardner, Women’s World 
Day of Prayer 


Sunday, March 11 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Chapel Deacon: Jerry Pence 


the world the best which God has given. 
Time is running out. Let’s not waste it. 
Sincerely yours, 
Milton B. Vereide *49 
(on furlough from the 
Philippines) 


Gordon To Speak 


(Continued from page 3) 
went to Sumatra; and when it fell, he 
escaped with eight others in a small sail- 
boat. After twenty-four days on the 
Indian Ocean, and only 600 miles from 
Ceylon, they were picked up by a unit 
of the Japanese fleet. 

Following the war Gordon resumed his 
studies, receiving B.D. degrees from 
London University in 1947 and from 
Hartford Theological Seminary in 1948. 
He received his Master’s degree in 1949, 
and continued with graduate work at 
Glasgow University. 

Dean Gordon’s field of interest is 
church history, with particular reference 
to the Russian Orthodox Churches. His 
Master’s thesis was entitled: The Chris- 
tian Anthropology of Nicolas Berdyaev. 
He has published A Living Faith For 
Today (1956), and has written for 
Theology Today and Philadelphia Medi- 


cine. 
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Princeton Seminary To Conduct 


A Field Program In Archaeology 


_ Philip C. Hammond, assistant professor in Old Testament, will direct a month- 
long: tour of major cities, museums and actual sites of Biblical archaeology and his- 
tory. Participation will be open to twenty students, drawn from college and graduate 
_ students interested in archaeology, history and general Biblical studies. 

Dr. Hammond pointed out that a selected number of the members of the seminar 


Philip C. Hammond, as- 
sistant professor in Old Test- 
ament, is pictured at the 
right examining artifacts 
from recent excavations im 
the Holy Land. This sum- 
mer he will direct an exca- 
vation of the main Roman 
Theater at Petra and a 
month long seminar which 
is slated to visit museums 
and sites of interest to the 
Biblical student. 





Elections Approach on 
| Student Council Posts 


The Student Council has announced 
that the election of Student Association 
officers for next year will take place on 
April 3. Candidates will be announced 
at the March 28 meeting of the Stu- 
dent Association, at which time nomina- 
tions will be considered from the floor. 

All four offices will be open for the 
election. These are president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer. 

The deadline for application to the 
nominating committee is March 21, 
when the names will be considered. 
Those who wish to run should submit 
their intent in writing to Rob Stuart, 
secretary of the Student Association. 





invited in the 


will be 
actual excavations of the main Roman 
Theater at Petra, where he headed the 
1961 expedition which began the exca- 
vation and restoration of the site. 


tO participate 


150th Anniversary 


The 150th anniversary of the redis- 
covery of the site of ancient Petra will 
be celebrated this year, coinciding with 
the celebration of the seminary’s sesqui- 
centennial, which is sponsoring the ex- 
pedition. 


Itinerary 


The itinerary of the tour includes 
Rome, an early center of Christianity; 
Pompeii, one of the best preserved of 
ancient ruins; Athens, noted for its 
architecture; Corinth, an early missionary 

(Continued on Page 2) 





Two Meetings Planned 
By Theological Society 


Two Theological Society meetings are 
slated for March, according to Wallace 
Fukunaga, president of the society. The 
Society will meet ar 7:15 p.m, March 
13, to hear a brief challenge by Jas. I. 
McCord, following which students are 
invited to raise questions on any facet 
of their seminary life. 

This meeting is the outgrowth of the 
forum conducted on the topic “what we 
as individuals conceive to be legitimate 
protest in the context of Christian 
faith.” Drafted by this forum was a 
resolution which called for a meeting 
with President McCord to share in mat- 
ters of information and concern and to 
make more effective the role of the sem- 
inary as a servant. 

At the second meeting, scheduled for 
March 21, John Dillenberger, visiting 
lecturer in Reformation history and 
theology will speak on the theologian’s 
perspective to Scripture. Students in- 
terested in attending this meeting should 
sign the reservation list posted on the 
Campus Center bulletin board. 


Mexico Will Highlight 


Choir’s Summer Tour 


The seminary choir will tour at least 
four states and Mexico during the com- 
ing summer, according to David Hugh 
Jones, professor of music and director of 
the choir. More requests to schedule the 
choir have been received than can pos- 
sibly be handled. “Over 175 requests 
have come in and still more are being 
received,” Jones added. 

The tour will begin officially on Tues- 
day, June 5, and the choir will return to 
Princeton at the latest by August 1. Be- 
sides Mexico, the choir will be presenting 
concerts in California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas and several other states 
along the way. 
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Babes in Toyland 


Walt Disney’s latest production, Babes in Toyland, invites comparison by 
its fanciful and fairy tale tenor to the observation of St. Paul about the He- 
brews. When they should have been teachers, feeding on the meat of Scrip- 
ture, he was obliged to feed them milk for they were babes in Christ. It is 
unfortunate, but only too true, that such a statement may be made of many 
of us who are preparing for a life in the ministry. 


Those who have seen the picture will vividly remember the delightful 
sequence in which the hero of the story, now shrunk to the size of a toy by 
the wonders of a magic gun, marshalls the armies of toyland against the 
villian who, life size, towers five and a half feet above him. The fight, of 
course, is glorious, but with systematic precision the villian demolishes the 
toyland army and is only overcome in the last resort by a fortunate accident 
which reduces him to pigmy proportions as well. 


It is only following scripture to note that the battles of the Christian can 
be very similar to the battle in the picture. Satan and his forces are depicted 
as mighty and awesome foes against whom the Christian must struggle, rely- 
ing on the resources provided him by God — righteousness, the gospel of 
peace, faith, truth, salvation and the Word of God. Unfortunately for many 
of us, these provisions have been developed into little more than the toy army 
of the Babes in Toyland. We fight our powerful foe with wooden soldiers, 
cardboard cannons and miniature munitions. We fight bravely in the fond 
hope that perhaps the enemy will shrink to our dimensions. 


God’s means for attaining victory are not to shrink the opposition, how- 
ever, but to increase the stature of his saints. Satan will not surrender his 
advantage. He fights with a wisdom, a knowledge and a command of Scrip- 
ture which is far beyond our own. But he can be defeated. God calls upon 
us to master Our resources, to grow up;and to discover the mighty militia 
which will grow up with us. Paul’s admonition is to advance beyond the 
rudiments of faith, which we all share, and to go on unto perfection as ma- 
ture ministers of God. 





GLORIOUS MAN 


by Betty L. WILLIAMS 


It 


And Cain slew Abel, 
while in the background 
beat music from the Hi-Fi. 
In the meantime Lot’s wife 
became a pillar of salt. 


Then men began to cry 
‘Peace, peace,’ 

and there was no peace, 
as it began to rain 

on the cross-lined streets. 


I 


Ir was the year of hate 
when men ate pork in plenty, 
little boys spit at people, 
and little girls smirked. 


The time for love faltered; 
bombs rolled from the skies 


blown by breaths from men of honor. 


Then there was no God anywhere. 


Archaeology Seminar 


(Continued from page 1) 


post of Paul’s; Beirut; Krak des Cheva- 
liers, a famous crusader fort; Baalbek, 
remembered especially for its temple 
ruins; Damascus; Gerash; Petra, the site 
of present excavations, Amman, a Moa- 
bite stronghold; the Dead Sea valley, in- 
cluding the site of the Dead Sea Scrolls; 
Samaria; Sechem; Bethel; Bethlehem; 
Hebron; Jerusalem, the sacred city of 
three of the world’s major religions; and 
the pyramids of Egypt. 


Academic Credit 


For those who complete the seminar 
three academic credit hours will be giv- 
en. Upon being questioned regarding his 
grading technique for the course, Dr. 
Hammond mentioned that he was open 
to suggestions. One possibility might be 
an analysis of the number of tons of 
broken pottery collected by each student. 
“Mileage” was another suggestion. 
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The Seminarian 


Published every Friday afternoon during the 
academic year by the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Editorial offices, 109 Hodge Hall, 
WAlInut 1-8690. The opinions expressed herein 
are those of the individual contributors and do 
not necessarily represent the views of the 
seminary administration or the editorial board. 
Staff: James M. Boice, editor-in-chief; Barry H. 
Downing and Hart M. Nelsen, associate editors; 
Linda A. .McNamara, secretary; Wallace T. 
Fukunaga, circulation manager. Board: Elmer 
G. Homrighausen, James E. Smylie, James N. 
Lapsley, George E. Chorba, John D. Dennis and 
Roger B. Knapp, chairman. 


Two Thousand Dollars 
Of Encouragement Go 
To Various Causes 


The Encouragement Fund Committee, 
under the direction of John R. Maisch, 
has disclosed the results of its endeavor 
for this academic year. The total amount 
paid at present is $2239.50, with a total 
amount of $2398.50 having been 
pledged. There were 504 persons in- 
cluding students, faculty and adminis- 
tration contacted, 180 of whom con- 
tributed, which represents a percentage 
of 35.7%. 

Average Contribution 

The average contribution was $13.32, 
although Maisch pointed out that this 
statistic is not representative due to the 
fact that large amounts were contributed 
by a few faculty and students. 

Regarding the percentage of those 
making contributions according to clas- 
sification, the faculty were highest with 
60%, followed by the senior B.D. stu- 
dents with 40.2%. Others such as special 
students, missionaries, and administration 
members contributed in 38.3% of the 
cases contacted, followed by the middler 
B.D. students with 30.8%, the junior 
B.D. students with 29.5%, and graduate 
students with 27%. 


Student Opinion 


A questionnaire was made available to 
everyone, although not all responded. Of 
those who did respond, 86% felt that 
stewardship week should be continued in 
future years. However, Maisch pointed 
out that major criticisms of this year’s 
program were of the following nature: 
there was a need for more and _ better 
publicity; more personal information 
concerning projects; doubt as to the need 
for such a drive since most are already 
contributing in other areas; the use of 
U.S. mail was too expensive; pledge cards 
were psychologically unsound. 

Of the total amount collected, 
$1000.00 will be sent to Korea, while 
the balance will be divided evenly be- 
tween the seminary in Rumania and the 
inner-city work in Trenton. 
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Pictured are Mosi Essoka, Th. M. student from Nigeria, Walter Kaufmann 
and Richard R. Bunce, junior, who converse following the Theological So- 
ciety’s meeting which discussed Dr. Kaufmann’s book. 





Students’ Peace Union 
Demonstrates in Capitol 


by JOHN H. CALHOUN 


On February 15-17 several thousand 
students gathered in Washington, D. C. 
for a peace demonstration. These stu- 
dents proceeded to picket the White 
House and attempted to picket the Soviet 
Embassy, but a security law prevents 
demonstrations within five hundred feet 
of any embassy. 

These students were members of the 
Student Peace Union; their basic purpose 
was to show their disgust with the arms 
race and fallout shelters, and their de- 
sire for bilateral disarmament. “We're 
the right wing among the disarmament 
groups. We're not for unilaterial dis- 
armament. We're not pacifists. We're 
not for selling out to the Russians. We’re 
not for a totally emotional approach to 
disarmament.” Specifically they urged 
that the United States Government not 
resume nuclear testing in the atmosphere. 
They were against the National Civil De- 
fense program because it “might make 
inroads in the structure of a democratic 
society.” They voiced support for the 
United Nations bond issue, the Food for 
Peace Agency, the Alliance for Progress 
in South America and the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. 

The demonstration was sponsored by 
Norman Cousins, editor of Saturday Re- 
view; Norman Thomas, many-time so- 
cialist candidate for the Presidency; Gor- 
don Allport, Harvard psychologist; Ber- 
trand Russell, British philosopher; the 
historian Henry Steel Commager; Mrs. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt; David Reisman, 
Harvard sociologist; and John C. Ben- 
nett of Union Theological Seminary. 
The greatest significance of this dem- 
Onstration was that the students involved 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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THEOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


by WALLACE T. FUKUNAGA 





Legomachy 
The Unforgivable Sin 


(This week’s article for “Theological 
Perspectives” has been contributed by 
David G. Cassie.) 


And the Word was made flesh... 


Theological education is often reduced 
to the search for the right word to con- 
vey the most appropriate weight of 
meaning. Often, the exigencies of the 
search send us terrified to the diction- 
aries — and lexicons. 


Though I consider myself to be a 
lover of words, I feel the need to declare 
a morotorium on theological word-quest- 
ing. I fear that we need words far too 
much for them to be of much use to us. 
Try getting along without “existential,” 
“tension,” “dialectic,” “polarity.” Even 
such a time-honored lexical entry as 


(Continued on Page 4) 





Recommendations for Community 
Suggested By Council Committee 


by ROBERT B. STUART 


A committee from Student Council, 
engaged in a study of Christian life on 
campus, has suggested several attitudes 
and actions it considers helpful in the 
creation of Christian community. Rec- 
ognizing that no amount of legislation is 
going to establish community but that 
we can by our actions either hinder or 
facilitate the work of the Spirit, it has 
proposed several suggestions which have 
been accepted by Council and will now 
become the basis for continued discus- 
sion with the faculty committee on cam- 
pus life headed by Dr. West. 

We should like to encourage the stu- 
dent who may otherwise feel hesitant to 
do so to take the initiative in establish- 
ing a pastoral relationship with a pro- 
fessor, should he so desire. We feel, in 
turn, that it is legitimate for students to 
request a sharing of the _ professor’s 
Christian experience—notably in chapel, 
where he has the opportunity to speak re- 
garding the morning text. Again, can we 
not facilitate this sharing of experience 
by inviting professors into dorms, either 
to visit with a group of students or to 


discuss a particular question of mutual 
concern? We also hope that a sharing 
of experience and thought will be helped 
by the publication of a proposed journal 
of campus thought and opinion. 

Another factor in the health of the 
campus is obviously the degree to which 
we accept one another. The fact that we 
are prone to label one another in a defen- 
sive way as conservative, liberal, West 
Coast, East Coast, Tillichian, Barthian, 
etc. is surely indicative of this basic lack 
of acceptance. Why not admit the dif- 
ferences—and the different experiences 
from which they spring—then proceed 
to whatever fruitful dialogue this rec- 
ognition engenders! 

There is another suggestion that Coun- 
cil is acting upon, namely, to announce 
beforehand any particular issue that is to 
come to Council’s attention, so that any 
who are interested may know of the dis- 
cussion and attend the meeting. 

These few paragraphs are written to 
inform you what Council is doing by 
way of discussion and action with regard 
to the expression of Christian community 
on campus and to invite your participa- 
tion by way of response. 
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“theology” masks an implicit presump- 
tion. 

Let me, therefore, suggest that we as 
a seminary “neighborhood” try to  sus- 
pend the word-quest for a week and re- 
‘strict ourselves to acts. (Quite a Bibli- 
cal notion, I’m told.) This would, of 
course, raise havoc with our collective ex- 
periences. During chapel, for example, 
we would be left only with the music, 
and hands lifted in prayer and benedic- 
tion. 

Word-poverty forces me to oversimpli- 
fication. I suspect that our much speak- 
ing will not equip us to parry with God’s 
rather refined logic. His “Have you...” 
will force our “But I have spoken (and 
written) for Thee’ to fall feebly...in- 
to silence. 

In Auden’s For the Time Being (A 
Christmas Oratorio), the Star of Nativity 
issues a warning: 


Beware. All those who follow me are led 

Onto that Glassy Mountain where are no 

Footholds for logic, to that Bridge of 
Dread 

Where knowledge but 
igo... 


wicreases ver- 


With characteristic bravura the Bible 
issues its Own admonition: 


“Be still, and know that J am God.” 





Students’ Peace Union 
(Continued from Page 3) 


were concerned enough about the gov- 
ernmental policies of the United States 
to picket for three days to discuss their 
objections with members of the federal 
government. They were willing to do 
more than contemplate the problems of 
this world in their ivy covered sanctu- 
aries. It is a hopeful sign for the future 
political life of our nation since students 
are willing to do more than talk nega- 
tively about the government. 

Secondly, because of their sincerity 
and integrity, the demonstration was 
peaceful and orderly, breaking no ele- 
ments of the law as usually associated 
with student demonstrations. The co- 
Operation between students and govern- 
ment during this demonstration is also 
laudable. The administration of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy and the Congress 
cordially discussed the points of differ- 
ence with the students. This acceptance 
of criticism and dissent by our govern- 
ment certainly displays that in democracy 
dissent is encouraged. (This spirit of 
acceptance of dissent could have avoided 
the unfortunate riots at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, falsely depicted in the House Un- 


TIHLE | SEMA Ni A RA AIN 


The 
Sunday, March 11 


11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Monday, March 12 


10:00 p.m. Evening — Prayer 
Jack M. Maxwell 


Tuesday, March 13 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Blizzard 


7:15 p.m. Theological Society: Dr. 
McCord, Alexander Parlor 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Carlos Lantis 


Wednesday, March 14 





Leader: 


10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: John B. 
Jaymes and Eugene C. Bay 
12:30 p.m. Faculty Club Luncheon, 


Small Dining Room 


Week Ahead 
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3:00 p.m. Senior Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 


4:00 p.m. General Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 


Thursday, March 15 
10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. James 


Smylie 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
George Lankford 
Friday, March 16 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: William 
Chapman and William Fuer- 


stenau 


Sunday, March 18 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Dr. John 
Sutherland Bonnell 


Chapel Deacon: Frederic Walls 





American Activities movie “Operation 
Abolition,” a film shown on this campus 
last year. ) 

The cause which these students dem- 
onstrated for—peace, bilateral disarma- 
ment, support of the United Nations, 
etc.—is certainly consistent with the 
Christian teachings of love and brother- 
hood. 

_ These students show a hopeful sign in 
the forthcoming generation. They are 
interested enough to act and demonstrate 
for their political beliefs. Should we, the 
leaders of Christians in the United States, 
not be as interested and involved as these 
university students? 


The Hymnbook 


The Hymnbook, published in 1955, 
has passed the one million mark in sales, 
according to the latest figures. According 
to David Hugh Jones, professor of 
music, this means that there is one book 
available for every four members of the 
five participating denominations. 





Sports Tournaments 


The 1962 sports tournaments are 
scheduled to begin next week, according 
to John Denis, chairman of the athletic 
department. Men’s and women’s singles, 
men’s doubles and mixed doubles will 
constitute the entries in Ping Pong. In 
addition a contest for men’s singles has 
been listed for Handball, Squash and 
Badminton. 

According to the athletic department, 
entries will close on Tuesday. 


‘‘Macbeth’’ to be Seen 
At McCarter Theatre 


McCarter Theatre’s Spring Drama Sea- 
son is presently in progress as two pro- 
ductions are now being alternately pre- 
sented. This evening “The Duchess of 
Malfi” by John Webster, a contemporary 
of Shakespeare, will go into its second 
week. Tomorrow the first production 
for the public of Shakespeare’s “Mac- 
beth” will draw the curtain at 8:30 p.m. 

The McCarter production of ““Mac- 
beth” is directed by Milton Lyon, execu- 
tive director of the theater, who directed 
“Saint Joan” and “Our Town” in the 
Fall Drama Season. Jon Cypher will star 
as Macbeth, with Dorothy Whitney as 
his lady. The production has been play- 
ing for thousands of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania school students since Febru- 
ary 19. The “Merchant of Venice” will 
enjoy its first performance on March 22. 

This production is being awaited with 
great public anticipation. Due to the 
rapid sale of tickets, an additional per- 
formance has been scheduled for March 
24, Saturday. This delightful comedy 
about Portia, her merchant Antonio, and 
Shylock, the usurer who demands his 
“pound of flesh” has also required five 
additional performances for area school 
students attending the matinees. 

McCarter Theatre’s Upstairs Art Gal- 
lery is presently exhibiting paintings by 
the New York artist E. Arnold Clark. 
His work has been on display this month 
in a one-man show in New York at the 
Pietrantonio Gallery, 26 East 84th Street. 
















Dr. Eduard Schweizer To 
Address Seminary Monday 


Dr. Eduard Schweizer, New Testament 
professor at the University of Zurich, 
Switzerland, will speak in Miller Chapel 
at 7:45 p.m., Monday, March 19. This 
‘presentation is one of many which are 
being made in anticipation of the Ses- 
quicentennial celebration. 

Dr. Schweizer is presently a visiting 
professor at the Colgate Rochester Di- 
vinity School for the spring semester. 
He served for nine years as a parish 
minister at Nesslau, Switzerland, before 
going to the University of Frankfurt as 
a lecturer and then to the Kirchliche 
_Hochshule of Berlin. 

His own education was undertaken at 
_the Universities of Basel, Narburg and 
Zurich, earning his doctoral degree at 
the University of Basel in 1938. 

Many of Dr. Schweizer’s works have 
appeared in leading American religious 
} journals. The most recent are “Lord- 
ship and Discipleship” and “Church 
Order in the New Testament,’ both in 
the Studies in Biblical Theology series. 








Dr. Homrighausen To 
_ Address Local Society 


Speaking at a meeting of the Histor- 





20, will be Dean Elmer G. Homrig- 
hausen, Charles R. Erdman Professor of 
Pastoral Theology. To be held in the 
main lounge of the Campus Center, the 
-meeting will be a commemoration of 
the historical event of the founding of 
the seminary in 1812. 

Dean Homrighausen will speak on the 
history and influence of the seminary, 
and will stress the varied and colorful 
personalities who have taught here in 
past years. 


| ical Society of Princeton Tuesday, March 





Dr. Schweizer 





Friday Dinner Meeting 
To Hear About Berlin 


‘‘Berlin—The Church and the Wall” 
will be the theme of a dinner-meeting 
to be held in the small dining room 
of the Campus Center at 6:00 p.m. on 
Friday, March 23. The speakers for the 
occasion are David L. Crawford and 
Harold P. Nebelsick. 

Crawford, secretary of the seminary, 
went to Berlin a few months ago as a 
member of the team of ten ministers 
and laymen from the U.S.A. invited by 
Bishop Otto Dibelius to attend a con- 
ference of the pastors, church workers 
and youth leaders of Berlin. Nebelsick, a 
research scholar at the seminary, has done 
his Ph.D. work at Edinburg and has 
studied under Barth in Switzerland. 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Nissiotis Lectures On 
Church and the Spirit 


Students’ Reactions Are Voiced; 
Dangers Seen In Greek Church 


Last Wednesday, March 7, Niki Nis- 
siotis of the Greek Orthodox Church 
delivered a lecture in the Stevenson 
Lounge on the topic of “The Holy Spirit 
and the Church.” The following com- 
ments were made by students in response 
to the question: “What do you consider 
to have been one of the major focal 
points of the lecture?” 


(Robert M. Adams, senior) “Dr. 
Nissiotis’ idea of the mysterious reality 
of the church’s life and worship as the 
key to the understanding of the Holy 
Spirit and the church which tends to be 
obscured by our Western theologizing 
is interesting and suggestive. It became 
apparent in discussion, however, that 
real questions were raised in our minds 
about the adequacy of a view which 
seems to deny the possibility of theolog- 


(Continued on Page 2) 








Synod Invites Merlin 


Group to Give Drama 


The Synod of New Jersey has invited 
the Merlin Theater Group of Princeton 
Seminary to stage the play “Eyes to 
See” by Jack Macleod for four Sunday 
performances: April 29, May 13, 20 and 
27. This play was presented for Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1961 and is designated 
‘‘a dramatic presentation on the church’s 
ministry with youth.” 


Merlin Theatre is seeking anyone in-, 
terested in directing the play as a first 
step in accepting the invitation of 
Synod. If anyone is willing to consider 
this job, contact Rupert B. Harris, 210 
Alexander Hall. A director’s honorarium 
is offered. 


PAGE TWO THE SEMINARIAN 


Understanding Faith 


In many of our opinions on campus in the classroom and off campus 
in our field work there seems to be an attitude among many seminarians 
that the task of theology and of the protestant minister is to judge and 
evaluate faith rather than to attempt to understand it. This attitude is seen 
in many ways. We display it by the reserve we show with those who 
claim more in the spiritual life than we ourselves have experienced. We 
show it by the distrust we harbor for evangelical enthusiasm. We demon- 
strate it by our condescension toward those who profess a less sophisticated 
faith than our own. 

All this is wrong, however. In the first place, it is indicative of the assump- 
tion that we, as ministers of the gospel, are somehow superior to the 
general believer with whom we have to deal. Such ascendancy may have 
its place in matters which pertain to our education, but it certainly has 
no role in evaluating another Christian’s relationship with God. Even Paul 
when he was addressing the Corinthians does not question the reality 
of their faith in Christ. Instead, he appeals to them on the basis of their 
new identity in God. 

Secondly, these attitudes are based on the predicate of valid criteria 
for pronouncing such a judgment. And these do not exist. If any lesson 
is to be learned regarding the operation of the Holy Spirit it is in the 
diversity of the gifts which he bestows and in the foolishness of evaluating 
faith on the basis of what we see in others. 

Our endeavors as ministers and as students of theology should be to 
understand the faith of those with whom we come in contact. To do so will 
accomplish at least two things. It will guard us from the ever present 
danger of building theological systems upon the fragile framework of our 
own speculations and will found our beliefs and ministries upon a sure 
knowledge of God’s activity in the hearts of men. And such an attempt 
will enrich our own faith. It will remind us of the possibilities before 
us and of the reality of the new life in Christ which may be established 
in others by the work of God through our ministries. 





grace of God in Christ. As I see it, the 
danger is that it does not open itself 
to the world (culture), thus ecclesiology 
becomes essence.” 


(Otto M. Zingg, senior) “Dr. Nis- 
siotis made the interesting and _per- 
tinent observation that the church in 
dealing with the sacramental dimension 
of its life has concentrated on the how 
instead of the what to the point of con- 
fusing the how with the what, resulting 
in conflict and separation between com- 
munions rather than in the desirable 
and proper unity of all men before the 
mystery of the grace of God.” 


Nissiotis Lecture 
(Continued from page 1) 
ical authority and imperative for reform- 
ing the actual life of the church.” 


(John Afman, middler) “The saving 
activity of God in Christ meets us 
through the Spirit in the church. This 
means, among other things, that we have 
to do with God in the here and now, 
in time and space. God comes to us in 
triune activity where we are, in the 
middle of our living. One danger is that 
of losing all that is happening here in 
our thinking about it in categories, 
which is always in some sense a stepping 
out of life.” 

(David G. Cassie, middler) “Happily, 
Dr. Nissiotis’ lecture left us more with 
an ethos than a series of propositions. 
He communicated more of what the 
Orthodox Church is than what it be- 
lieves. As I interpret him, his tradition 
shepherds a great truth: It seeks to main- 
tain the integrity of the church as Church 
as the expression of the Spirit. It 
shepherds a redemptive mystery: The 


Friday Dinner Meeting 
(Continued from Page 1) 


The program is sponsored by the in- 
ternational students and is open to all 
members of the community. The meer- 
ing itself starts at 6:45 p.m. Reserva- 
ions for the dinner may be made by 
signing the list in the foyer of the 
Campus Center by Tuesday. 
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Campus Elections And 
Appointments Listed 


Campus elections are slated for the 
first two weeks of April, according to 
C. James Hinch, president of the Student 
Association. Officers will be elected for 
the association, for the classes and for 
various activities. 


The election of Student Association 
officers is scheduled for April 3. These 
offices include president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer. This is the first 
year that the vice-president will be 
elected, according to Hinch. Previously, 
the vice-presidency went to the runner- 
up of the presidency race. The deadline 
for application to the nominating com- 
mittee is March 21, but nominations also 
can be considered from the floor at the 
March 28 meeting. All who wish to 
run should submit their intent in writing 
to Rob Stuart, secretary of the Student 
Association. 


Class officers will be elected on April 
4, following the noon meal. Next year’s 
senior and middler classes each will elect 
four officers—president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Dormitory and off-campus representa- 
tives will also be elected on April 4. The 
dormitories—Alexander, Brown, North- 
South, Tennent and Hodge—will elect 
their Student Association representatives 
at 7 p.m. 


Election of officers of the interest 


and activities groups is slated for the 
week of April 9 to 13. These activities 
include Merlin Theater, the Theological 
Society, Evangelistic Fellowship, Wives 
Fellowship, Social Education and Action 
Committee and the Ecumenical Mission 
Fellowship. 

All persons interested in the remun- 
erative positions should submit their in- 
tent in writing. Those seeking the editor- 
ships of The Seminarian should submit 
their name to Roger Knapp; for the 
Social Committee Chairman, Head 
Waiter and two assistant waiters to Rims 
K. Barber; and for the Athletic Com- 
mittee Chairman to John Dennis. The 
deadline for application for these posi- 
tions is April 9. 
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T Ho Ee S BeM IN APR I AwN 


(The following is the first of two articles written for The Seminarian 
on church music. Next week the author will consider a possible ap- 


proach to developing suitable church music in a contemporary idiom.) 


Music and the Living Church 


by DAviD B. GREENE 


Why is it that church music means 


' so little to the man in the pew? It pro- 
vides a chance for him to stretch his 
legs or to have the spoken word relieved 
by a choral rendition. If he likes to sing 
and if he enjoys the sound of a choir, 
these may be pleasant moments, but their 


contribution to the worship is negligible 


_ beyond the fact that the change makes 


possible a return to worship with re- 


- newed concentration. When music serves 


a purpose so completely functional, the 


quality of the performance would seem 
to be irrelevant. If the function of the 
music is not to deepen the worship 
except indirectly, how can a good hymn 
or anthem contribute to the experience 
- of worship any better than silence? 


But the quality of music is not ir- 


relevant. One who is aesthetically sensi- 
tive may well be offended by poor music 


and even more by good music poorly 
performed—so offended that it may be 
impossible for him to reenter the spirit 
of worship. And the injunction that he 
should forgive and forget is very shallow, 
for if the person has any integrity and 
honesty it will be no easier to pass over 
the aesthetic slander than to ignore a 
bald-faced untruth in the sermon. 

Paul speaks of the Christian as a 
“new creation,’ one whose inner being 
has been and, paradoxically, is being 
renewed. Paul makes it clear that such 
a revival of man’s spirit must have 
practical ethical implications, thereby 
giving the new creation concrete realiza- 
tion. While one might expect the Chris- 
tian spontaneously to act out these 
ethical implications, in fact Paul often 
had to make him aware of the specific 
way in which his faith could be brought 
to bear on a current problem. Similarly 
the Niebuhrean school has shown con- 
temporary theology the necessity of de- 
veloping a social ethic which both 
answers the deepest needs of reality and 
also is organically, integrally and dis- 
tinctively related to the gospel. 

I submit that the renewing of the 
inner man should also involve the dimen- 
sion.of aesthetic sensitivity. The aesthetic 
implications are no less an inevitable 
part of spiritual revival than the ethical, 
though education again may be neces- 
sary to give them concrete form. The 


objection that the aesthetic implications 
of our faith, compared to the ethical, 
are trivial impresses me very little, for 
it judges aesthetic value by the values 
of current church music, which are indeed 
trivial. 

What is needed, I suggest, is a theo- 
logical approach to church music (and 
other arts) analogous to Niebuhrean 
ethics, wherein an aesthetic is developed 
which both answers to contemporary 
style (by evaluating it and incorporat- 
ing it) and also is organically, integrally 
and distinctively related to the gospel. 
When this task is undertaken, the im- 
portance and profundity of aesthetic 
values—as opposed to the sentimental, 
rosy feeling of “pseudo-aesthetic experi- 
ence”— will be as self-evident as the 
significance of the ethical implications 
of Christianity. 

The aesthetic implications of inner 
revival can be discussed from two stand- 
points: that of the mode of appreciation 
by the listener and that of the nature 
of the work of art itself. In regard to the 
first, I have already contended that the 
Christian is zpso facto potentially sensi- 
tive to works of art, though he may need 
help in learning to distinguish relevant 
from less relevant aspects of the art. 
From the second standpoint, we ask the 
question, what aspects of a particular 
work of art can be called Christian, 
thereby making its place in worship 
singularly appropriate? In the following 
paragraphs I want to illustrate a theo- 


Koinonia Asks Daube 
To Join Next Meeting 


Dr. David Daube, religious professor 
of civil law at Oxford and a fellow 
of All Souls College, will be visiting 
Princeton on March 31. Dr. Daube, 
an eminent Jewish professor, has agreed 
to address a special meeting of Koinonia 
on the subject of “The Passover Hag- 
gadah and the New Testament.” 

This meeting will be held at 8:00 
p.m. in Stevenson Lounge of the Campus 
Center; the students and faculty of the 
department of religion at the university 
have been invited to join the meeting, 
which will conclude with refreshments. 


PAGE THREE 


_ What Has Apollo To Do With Christ? 


logical approach to church music by 
offering comments on a problem that 
is part of this question. 

The consistent use of church music 
from another age is theologically unten- 
able. Music which expressed the nine- 
teenth-century response to the gospel 
should have at most a position analogous 
to the sermons of John Chrysostom and 
Martin Luther: they are useful for study; 
they have museum-piece value (which is 
far from negligible); but they should not 
dominate the scene to the exclusion of 
contemporary expression. 

A problem, of course, is that very 
little church music of high quality has 
been set in a contemporary idiom. If 
the newness and vitality of the gospel 
largely depend on its being rethought 
by each generation and by each individ- 
ual, the patent failure of church music 
to do this is deplorable. If one’s style 
shows one’s ultimate concern, as Tillich 
has remarked, then an out-moded style 
is an anomoly: one simply cannot use 
it to express his own ultimate concern. 
And stringing together a series of con- 
ventional motifs, especially when the 
principle of combining them is unrelated 
to the nature of the motifs, provides an 
unsatisfying musical structure and 
a sense of quietude, repose and com- 
placency which is inimical to the dyna- 
mic, demanding, tension-filled nature of 
the gospel. 

There is no easy solution to the 
problem. Congregations, with a cultural 
conservatism approaching inertia, reject 
music in a modern style; hence pub- 
lishers are reluctant to print it. Some 
composers accept defeat and repudiate 
all possibility of communicating to such 
congregations and in rebellion seek 
personal expression. Moreover, the con- 

(Continued on page 4) 





University Schedules 
Lectures by Runciman 


Sir Steven Runciman will speak on 
“Heresy and the Medieval Church, East 
and West,” in the second and _ third 
lectures of the Spencer Trask lectureship 
at the university on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, March 20 and 22. He was the 1961 
Gifford Lecturer at St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, Scotland, and is one of the great 
scholars of the Eastern church. He has 
recently published several volumes on 
the Crusades and has written extensively 
about Byzantine culture. 

The lectures are slated for 8 p.m. at 
10 McCosh Hall. 
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THEOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


by WALLACE T. FUKUNAGA 





The Educated Guess 


It has been several weeks now since 
President Kennedy, in a carefully rea- 
soned public address, announced that 
the United States will resume atmospheric 
testing if the present Geneva talks fail. 
Outside of the protests of some troubled 
citizens and isolated demonstrations by 
students, the nation as a whole has been 
silent, if mot sympathetic to, the Presi- 
dent’s decision. 

Of this response, James Reston, in his 
New York Times column of March 7th, 
poses the question, “But how can the 
people understand a decision of this 
kind when the experts themselves do not 
agree on the facts and differ violently 
in their interpretation of the facts?” 
According to Reston this predicament 
has meant that the President ultimately 
has had to make his decision not mainly 
on the basis of scientific inquiries but 
on an “educated guess;’’ namely, that 
we must today assume the worst of Soviet 
motives. Thus, in the end, Reston reports 
that the decision came down to a philo- 
sophic point. 

But even when assuming the ignorance 
of the general public and the sharp 
disagreement of the experts over the 
interpretation of the few dependable 
facts, there is still the moral point that 
ought not to be overlooked. John C. 
Bennett, in an editorial in the latest 
issue of Christianity and Crisis, brings his 
discussion of the nuclear test debate to 
such a consideration by citing the dangers 
of “moral ease” in our rationalizations 
for testing. He warns that hypothetical 
necessities, whether military or political, 
cannot wipe off the possible injuries 
inflicted on multitudes of innocent 
persons whom we never see. 


If the sources from which Mr. Ben- 
nett begins his analysis are correct, those 
opposed to resumption of atmospheric 
testing included individuals and agencies 
of government whose role causes them 
to take much broader views of national 
security than just the military and polit- 
ical aspects. He cites as examples: the 
State Department, Adlai Stevenson and 
presidential advisor McGeorge Bundy. 
The other side of the debate included 
the Joint Chief of Staffs, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and John McCone 
of the CIA. In the face of these opposing 
forces and the deep-rooted complexities 
of the issues involved, the President’s 
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— The Week Ahead 


Sunday, March 18 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Dr. John Suth- 
erland Bonnell 


Monday, March 19 


7:45 p.m. Address by Eduard Schwei- 
zer, Campus Center Auditor- 
jum 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: Sam 
Tamashiro 


Tuesday, March 20 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Hiltner 

1:30 pm. Faculty Wives Luncheon, 
“Springdale” 

8:30 p.m. Princeton Historical Society 
Meeting, Dean E. G. Hom- 
righausen, Campus Center 
Auditorium 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
George Chorba 


Wednesday, March 21 


10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: William 
Foreman and Richard Step- 
hen 

12:30 p.m. Faculty Club Luncheon, 
Small Dining Room 

1:40 p.m. Senior Class Meeting, Cam- 
pus Center Auditorium 


search for the right answer was not 
enviable. 


The struggle of him and_ those 
directly involved in his decision is not 
denied. But his decision and the nation’s 
over-all response to it bring to mind 
the seemingly effaced spirit and convic- 
tion once shared in the words of Am- 
bassador James Wadsworth, who had 
long represented the United States in the 
test ban talks in Geneva. On November 
18, 1961, soon after the Soviet’s resump- 
tion of atmospheric testing and at a time 
when our nation took the lead in a uni- 
versal protest to such testing he wrote: 


We have charged, with justification, 
that the Soviet resumption of atmospheric 
testing has brought terror to the world. 
We must recognize that if the United 
States also begins atmospheric testing, 
it will bring despair to the world... 
If we resume atmospheric testing, we 
will have good reason to wonder if and 
when we will again have the opportunity 
to guide and inspire others—or even to 
inspire ourselves. 

The Geneva talks have only begun and 
the President’s decision is not final. There 
is still time for the general public to 
have their feelings bear on the final 
decision which, from the Christian’s 
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3:00 p.m. Book Agency Committee, 
Room 201, Speer Library 

6:00 p.m. Theological Society Meeting, 
Professor John Dillenberger, 
Small Dining Room 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Leola Cooper 


Thursday, March 22 


10:00 am Chapel Leader: Mr. Belote 

7:30 p.m. Wives Course, Stuart Hall, 
Room 6 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
James Clark 


Friday, March 23 


10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Thomas 
Graham and Alan Whitelock 

6:00 p.m. International Students Din- 
ner Meeting, Small Dining 
Room 

7:45 p.m. Square Dance, Campus 
Center Auditorium 


Sunday, March 25 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Richard P. 
Unsworth, Chaplain, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. 


Chapel Deacon: Al Wilson 


standpoint, would seem to demand more 
than the reasoning of an “educated 
guess. — 


Apollo and Christ 


(Continued from page 3) 
temporary composer is bewildered by 
the number of possible modern idioms. 
The task of evaluating them, perhaps 
making one his own, perhaps setting a 
new style (church music used to lead 
and not follow), and using it to express 
the human situation as Christianity sees 
it has never been more difficult. 

Yet a contemporary religious style 
must be developed if church music is 
to be, as I have suggested it must, a 
part of living Christianity and not just 
a relic of past church life. Congregations 
must be open to new modes of musical 
expression. They must realize that the 
completed piece of music is the com- 
poser’s response to his total situation 
in life, which includes both his own 
craftsmanship and unique style and also 
his relationship to God, the world and 
society. His music confronts the con- 
gregation as a challenge, and to the 
extent that they participate in it by 
aesthetic involvement, it becomes their 
reponse to the composer’s proclamation. 





Lecture by Schweizer 


Focuses Upon Corinth 


“The Understanding 
of the Body in Paul's Letters” 


Considers 


Monday evening Eduard Schweizer, 
professor of New Testament at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, lectured in Miller 
Chapel on the topic of “The Understand- 
ing the Term ‘Body’ in Paul’s Letters.” 


He began by pointing out that a 
language usually embodies a whole 
philosophy; as an example, while in the 
German language there are two words 
for spirit, WIND and GEIST, there is 
only one word for body. He also noted 
that in the Greek Septuagint the distinc- 
tion between soul and body is slight. 





Liturgical Uses 


Originally in the Eucharist the receiv- 
ing of the bread and wine were separate; 
the bread was given during the common 
meal. As the liturgical form developed, 
they were brought into parallel. How- 
ever, in Hebrew thought the “body is 
-mever found in a sacrificial context; the 
_ body is always separate from the blood,” 
_ according to Schweizer. Regarding the 
words of institution, in liturgical use 
today they are taken neither from Paul’s 
| version in I Corinthians nor from Mark, 
| but are a synthesis. Schweizer suggested 
| that the body is “a token of the pres- 
| ence of Christ, his ‘ego,’ whereas the 
| blood is sacrificial.” As the body and 


blood were more closely associated, the. 


logical conclusion was that the body of 
Christ was also sacrificial. 


The Heresy at Corinth 


_ Schweizer suggested that the heresy 
_ which was developing in Corinth was the 
cause of this emphasis by Paul. The 
_ people of Corinth were convinced of the 
lack of unity between the body and soul; 
sexual immorality was practiced since it 


(Continued on page 3) 





Bryant Kirkland Will Preach 
For Extended Chapel Service 


Bryant M. Kirkland, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in New 
York City, will be a guest preacher of the seminary during the chapel service 
Wednesday, according to Donald Macleod, professor of homiletics. The service will 


begin at 10 am. in Miller Chapel. 

Kirkland became pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Church in February, 1962, after 
serving the First Presbyterian Church, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, for a five year period. 
He also has served at Haddonfield, New 
Jersey, at Narberth and at Willow Grove, 
Pa. 

A graduate of Wheaton College and 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Kirk- 
land received the Th.M. Degree from 
Eastern Theological Seminary and the 
Doctor of Divinity from Beaver College. 

A member for twelve years of the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations, Kirkland conducted a Eu- 
ropean study seminar in the summer of 
1960 and participated in a mission to 
Guatemala in May, 1961. He surveyed 
the overseas missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in 1955, at which time he was 
invited to conduct a five week preaching 
mission in the Church of South India 
by Bishop C. K. Jacob of Travancore. 
In 1951 he served as a member of an 
observer’s team of the Foreign Board 
to visit many South American countries. 


(Continued on page 4) 


Editorships Available 


Anyone interested in interviewing 
for the remunerative positions of 
editor, two associate editors or sec- 
retary of The Seminarian for the 
1962-63 academic year may secure the 
application forms from the Chairman 
of the Editorial Board, Roger B. 
Knapp, 407 Alexander Hall. Applica- 
tions must be submitted to Knapp by 
Wednesday, April, 4. 















Dr. Rivka 


Wives’ Fellowship Will 
Hold Annual Elections 


Elections for the Wives’ Fellowship 
will be held on April 5 at Tennent Hall. 
The following slate of officers has been 
selected by the nominating committee: 
Judy Simpson, president; Vera Rowell, 
vice-president; Nina Clark, secretary- 
treasurer; Dottie Kipp, social chairman; 
Kay White, fellowship chairman; Ruth 
Chamberlain, director of the wives’ 
course. Additional nominations will be 
accepted at the April 5 meeting. 

In connection with the Sesquicen- 
tennial Observance, Pat Lamar has been 
selected as representative to the guidance 
committee. 
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Neighborhood, Community 


Are Observed at Princeton 


by CHARLES T. YERKES 


About this “‘neighborhood” and “com- 


munity” thing! It has seemed to me to 
have some merit that this seminary 
“bunch” should face, frankly and 


charitably, the situation in which we 
actually live side by side. Our actuality 
includes a certain human frailty, judged 
but also raised up by a new being in 
our midst who is Jesus Christ. For being 
raised we are thankful, for being judged 
we ought to be thankful too—and real- 
istically accepting. 


Disappointed Sentimentalists 


This distinction between a neighbor- 
hood and a community is not cynical; 
rather, I believe, it ought to counter- 
act a cynicism that is all too present. 
About what are we “disappointed sen- 
timentalists’—the classic definition of 
the cynic? .We are sentimental about 
the “community” thing rather than being 
realistic, rather than being Christian. 
We are disappointed, many of us, that 
these human sentiments do not find their 
correspondents in simple facts—what 
we ought to have known all along. 
Many of us look for a human environ- 
ment that is naturally forgiving and 
releasing, snug and explosively charis- 
matic at the same time; and we are 
embittered in a predictable way when, 
seeking just that life, we lose it. 


No doubt we have the right factors 
in view—forgiveness and renewal and 
a common life rooted in them—but we 
have gotten our eyes off their source, 
our gaze going so wide of the mark as 
to be a cause of embarrassment among 
Christians. We need to be told again 
that Christ is the unity and communion 
that Christians have, or rather parti- 
cipate in (just because they haven’t 
it at all apart from him). When we 
look steadily at Christ, we see the com- 
munity that is here; but when we look 
around among ourselves, we do not see 
i. We run into this place, vicinity, 
neighborhood. And that is as it should 
be, must be, for God is good and ex- 
poses each of us to the follies of life 
that take our eyes off him. Who will 
not say thank you for this? 


God Immanuel 


Certainly God’s mode of being with 
us, as Immanuel, is to judge, forgive and 
renew us, acts which are all resolved 
into one because they are all comprised 
in his being with us. This being with 


us, through concrete acts of judgment, 
forgiveness and renewal, is constitutive 
of the church of Christ. Jesus, not his 
disciples, was the church until he 
ascended; his Spirit then descended, and 
he became that church with the participa- 
tion of his disciples. It is apparent that, 
by definition, the church as “body” re- 
quires its human manifestation; but it is 
equally sure that no “man” but Jesus 
can be the church. We others are the 
church only as we participate in the 
Spirit who con-descends from _ that 
ascendant man. That is why we are forced 
to keep our eyes on him alone. 


Where are we being judged, forgiven 
and renewed today? In this community, 
if you will! And that is the only reason 
it is or can be a community. We come 
up against the ill-motivated judgments 
of other neighborhood residents, no 
doubt, and a most imperfect pardon and 
restitution. But who is looking to them 
for these concrete acts in perfected form? 
Who need fail to see in just this im- 
perfection the giving over of human 
endeavor to the finality of deed and 
being in Christ? 


A Call to Repentance 


What I mean is this: even the unfair 
criticism of another can be received in 
thanks for what it contains of truth 
and recognized as a call to repentance 
before the Lord. On the other hand, 
even silence or toleration, even our being 
ignored by another, can speak forgiveness 
for what apart from Christ we “empir- 
ically” are. The mere fact that the other 
lets us go our own way—does not halt 
us in our tracks—is enough to remind 
us that we are being “forgiven” and at 
this very moment are being handed the 
Opportunity to start afresh in the new 
life. Are we abounding in thanksgiving 
for that, both to God and to fellow men? 


Because the Word is preached here 
and believed, Christ and his church are 
present. The sacramental deeds of pardon 
and renewal are here too—perfectly in 
him, imperfectly in us. That is our 
community. But we are doing ourselves 
a favor and only giving Immanuel his 
due when candidly, even happily, we 
recognize that our sentimentality at this 
place cannot hope to discover anything 
but a more or less dismal neighborhood. 
But we do discover it, and this is a 
blessing that need not remain disguised. 
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Letters to the Editor 


A Thank You 

Dear Sir, 

May I express through The Seminarian 
a brief but warm Thank you to those 
who participated in the letter from 
students of the Seminary which I 
received last week. A large number of 
friendly communications have arrived 
during these recent days, but this was 
the most welcome of all. 


Yours sincerely, 
John H. Hick 


Apollo and Christ 
Dear Editor, 

May a trustee venture a comment— 
personally and not as a trustee—but 
only because as a trustee he receives 
your journal? Why was the article on 
church music in your March 16th issue 
called “What has Apollo to do with 
Christ?” When I first read it I thought 
of Milton’s statement that after Jesus’ 
birth “Apollo from his shrine/ Can no 
more divine,/ With hollow shriek the 
steep of Delphos leaving.” But then 
I discovered that Apollo symbolized 
music. Is music then to be presented 
to the seminary as something essentially 
pagan? On second thought I am em- 
boldened to protest against this possibil- 
ity officially in my capacity as a trustee 
and even as a member of the library and 
curriculum committees. For one thing 
I have had the impression that David 
has enjoyed a fairly strong tradition, 
centuries old, as a Biblical musician. 
And if Jesus and his disciples “sang a 
hymn” after the last supper before they 
went to the Mount of Olives there 
seems no more need to invoke Greek 
mythology to introduce music into Chris- 
tianity than to justify preaching by 
mentioning that Socrates or Demosthenes 
were able speakers—sometimes even 
speaking to edification. 

I fear that the author may give the 
impression in his opening paragraph 
that church music is not part of the 
worship. This may well not be his inten- 
tion but I would advise him to beware 
the non-musical reader. If “Apollo” is 
not part of worship he should be ex- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Music and the Living Church 


(This is the second of three articles written for The Seminarian on 
church music. The final article, which will appear next week, will 
consider the problem from the viewpoint of the contemporary composer.) 


Towards a Modern Style, II 


by DAviD B. GREENE 


What can be done to make church 
music mean more to the man in the 


pew? When communication is deficient, 


the problem may lie with the recipient 


or the communicator, or both—with the 


man in the pew and with,the composer 
of church music. This article will discuss 
the practical steps that congregations 
can take in making church music effec- 
tive. Next week we will consider the 
task which faces the composer. 


Let me call attention in passing to 
the practical steps taken by the “De- 
partment of Worship and the Arts” of 
the National Council of Churches, en- 
couraging a dialogue between composers 
and theologians, and by the Sesquicen- 
tennial Committee of Princeton Semi- 
nary, commissioning several anthems by 
contemporary composers. 


Congregations 


First, congregations must realize the 
anomaly of using exclusively an out- 
dated style and the necessity of rethink- 
ing the gospel in contemporary musical 
terms if church music is to express our 
ultimate concern. Because masterpieces 
of religious art have a universal and 
lasting validity, they have an important 
place in the life of the church. But let 
us not canonize them: our experience is 
impoverished if the universal and endur- 
ing does not achieve expression in the 
particularity of contemporaneity. More- 
over, the proclamation of the church 
is weakened when it refuses to relate 
itself to those expressions of meaning 
and meaninglessness which are offered 
outside the church. Contemporary the- 
ology, in both its confessional and _ its 
apologetic aspects, is truncated without 
its musical counterpart. 


Second, if the Christian life is, as 
Bultmann describes it, one of openness 
to God and one’s neighbor, the Christian 
should be open to new musical modes. 
Openness to an infinite God surely in- 
volves openness to a new form of chal- 
lenge and response to Him, and openness 
to one’s neighbor involves openness to 
his current expression of his predicament. 
The mere willingness of congregations 
to tolerate church music in a contem- 
porary idiom will go a long way toward 
up-dating church music. 


Third, congregations must spend a 
little time becoming acquainted with 
what the composer is trying to do mus- 
ically, because his vocabulary is strange 
to them. This situation is not unique 
to church music, but reflects the general 
problem generated by the failure of the 
public to keep up with changing styles. 
This was not a problem before the 
twentieth century because hitherto more 
people were performing musicians cap- 
able of staying abreast of the composers 
and because interest in music of the 
past was not so highly cultivated. (The 
word “masterpiece” was not in vogue 
until well into the nineteenth century.) 


Fourth, some time should be spent 
learning the relationship of a particular 
style to the contemporary situation as 
Christianity understands it. This is the 
relationship between musical content and 
spiritual content, or, in Tillich’s termi- 
nology, between style and the ultimate 
concern which the style betrays. 


*Finally, congregations should realize 
that the procedures suggested above are 
not substitutes for the aesthetic stance, 
but rather they can lead to attitudes and 
ideas which can be funded into the 
experience of listening to the work of 
art, enhancing the likelihood of com- 
munication. 


Lecture by Schweizer 


(Continued from page 1) 


in no way effected the soul, according 
to their “gnosis” philosophy. In this case 
“orthodoxy needed heresy” for thus Paul 
was enabled to shape his view of the 
“body.” For the Corinthians there was 
no need for the bodily resurrection— 
death meant that the spirit was freed 
from the physical body so that it could 
escape to the deity. “The body to the 
Corinthian was a nuisance.” 

Paul could not understand a non-bodily 
existence, and there seem to be reasons 
other than that it is “a Jewish left over.” 


The Resurrection of the Body 


Paul insisted on the resurrection of 
the body, and in reflection on it con- 
cluded that 1) a non-bodily conception 
of eternity would enable us to discredit 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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THEOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


by WALLACE T. FUKUNAGA 





The Right To Dissent 


Historic Nassau Hall was the scene 
of an extraordinary event last week when 
President Goheen issued an open letter 
to the university warning of “pressures 
against unorthodoxy, individuality, and 
self-won responsibility” as potentially 
dangerous to the moral fabric of Prince- 
ton, as well as of other institutions of 
higher learning. While the specifics be- 
hind the issuance of the letter are not 
known, a deep concern for the individual 
as a free and creative person is clear 
[a freedom, to be sure, affixed with a 
proper “care for the right and worth 
of others’”|.In the eyes of President 
Goheen, it is in the university where 
“willingness to think otherwise, to 
dream, to question and to dare should 
flourish and have every appropriate 
outlet.” 


That theological seminaries, particu- 
larly those that are confessional, must 
be regarded differently than “secular” 
universities is granted, but the question 
arises, how differently? How might the 
Westminster Confession of Faith affect 
the freedom to disagree with impunity 
with accepted doctrines and practices at 
a Presbyterian seminary? The complexity 
of the task raised by these questions may 
best be seen in terms of the tension 
between dogma and mystery in the Chris- 
tian faith, While we might say that all 
our inquiries should center around the 
integrity of the Gospel, how do we dis- 
tinguish between fixed and _ relative 
truth in the Gospel and, more important, 
what should be our life-response in 
witnessing to these truths? 


Indeed, our confessional basis seems 
to be both reason and warning why we 
should take seriously the nature of self- 
examination called for by President 
Goheen’s letter. Our faith in Christ and 
our belief in the operation of the Holy 
Spirit point to personal worth and, hence, 
should invite private doubts and differ- 
ing views of others. Otherwise, it would 
seem that our belief would be a dead 
certainty, not a living faith. The 
dangers of misguided egalitarianism and 
benighted conservatism which President 
Goheen warns of should be of particular 
concern to us. While our confessional 
basis gives us the freedom to proclaim 
Christ as true and to speak of erroneous 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Lecture by Schweizer 


(Continued from page 3) 

God with giving us immortal life; 2) it 
seemed to be an impossible choice to 
decide between an eternity in either 
the body or soul alone; and 3) if we 
did not uphold the body, there would 
be no meaning to community life. Paul 
knew that the body is the instrument 
of communication, that in it we take 
on the body of Christ, (II Cor. 5:10). 
As Christ did, so may we perfectly 
serve God in the body. 


Furthermore, Paul did not consider 
“supernatural phenomenon” to be the 
yardstick of the Christian life. (I Cor. 
12) Although speaking in tongues might 
be a Christian sign, it was also practiced 
among non-Christians; the real yardstick 
was, “Do they proclaim Jesus as Lord?” 


Department Store Living 


Corinthian religion involved the “non- 
corporeal.” Life was like “a department 
store—the pants, shoes and shirts were 
on the first floor, and hymnbooks were 
on the fifth floor.” Paul contrasted this 
with the way he was always in bodily 
danger facing death and thus glorifying 
God, 161i Core 4 slid 2: ole3210).atedis 
also obvious that Paul often uses the 
occasion of putting faith in operation 
by changing from the indicative to the 
imperative mood, calling upon them to 
“present your bodies, a living sacrifice.” 

The body is the means of communica- 
tion to man, the temple of the Spirit 
of God, (I Cor. 6:12-20). Sexual im- 
morality was one of the most destruc- 
tive sins for Paul, since it involved the 
participation of the whole body. (Some 
bodily processes, such as digestion, do 
not dominate all the emotions.) Chris- 
tians must live in the awareness that 
their bodies are members of the body 
of Christ. 


Eucharistic Views 


Finally, the Eucharist for the Corin- 
thians was like a mystery religion lead- 
ing to immortality. Fellowship was un- 
important. For Paul, “The Lord’s Supper 
without the church supper was unthink- 
able.” There could be no Lord’s Supper 
without fellowship. 

Paul also presented the idea of the 
body of Christ; namely, that it was the 
way in which he served mankind. We 
“have died with the body of Christ.” 
“It was not just his bones and flesh, but 
rather his ‘self’ which died for us,’ and 
is still present in its lordship over us. 
The body of Christ, which we now see as 
the church, is that place where man 
finds salvation and guidance. 


THE SEMINARIAN 


— The 


Sunday, March 25 


11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Richard P. 
Unsworth, Chaplain, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts 


Monday, March 26 


7:00 p.m. Social Committee Meeting, 
Student Council Room 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Vaughn Thurman 


Tuesday, March 27 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Mr. Bailey 


1:30 p.m. Ecumenical Mission Fellow- 
ship, Alumni Room 


7:45 p.m. Address: James Reston, 
Campus Center Auditorium 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
George Morey 


Wednesday, March 28 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: The Rever- 
end Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland, 
Minister, The Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New 
York City 


Apollo and Christ 


(Continued from page 2) 

cluded and an end made to the matter. 
But if David’s harp deserves its place 
then no other possibility should be even 
inferred. And bad performance has noth- 
ing to do with it. At the risk of blas- 
phemy I must remind any actual or 
potential clergymen that bad performance 
is not limited to the choir loft; it even 
occurs in the pulpit in bad preaching, 
bad prayers, stupid inflections in the 
reading of the Scriptures and patronizing 
manners in making announcements. 
Through all of this the layman struggles 
tO maintain an attitude of worship. God 
is greater than his church, and his grace 
sustains it above all the nonsense of 
men, musicians or otherwise. 


The author should also be careful in 
his emphasis on a modern style for 
church music. “An outmoded style is an 
anomoly,” he says. What about the style 
of the Bible which includes the Gospel: 
Is that ‘“‘outmoded” and thereby “an 
anomoly”? Many people find it so, Let’s 
not oversimplify things. Christian church 
music is rich enough to merit exploration 
before being rejected out of hand. 


Week Ahead 
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12:30 p.m. Faculty Club Luncheon, 
Small Dining Room 


1:30 p.m. Student Association Meet- 
ing, Campus Center Audi- 
torium 


2:00 p.m. Graduate Study Committee, 
President’s Room 


3:30 pm. Curriculum Committee, 
President’s Room 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Robert Hallman 


Thursday, March 29 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Franklin 
Young, Department of Reli- 
gion, Princeton University 


10:00 pm. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Dean Young 


Friday, March 30 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Scherer 


Sunday, April 1 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dr. Franklin Young, Depart- 
ment of Religion, Princeton 
University 


Chapel Deacon: Larry Agle 


Modern composers may even learn 
something from it. And the nineteenth 
century is about as barren a place to 
look for it as can be found. 


William H. Scheide 


Theological Perspectives 

(Continued from Page 3) 
belief and action as well, it also, as a 
consequence, makes us especially vulner- 
able to false securities and irresponsible 
pietism. We in the seminary, even more 
than in a university, should thus welcome 
dissent; for in our commitment to truth, 
we have learned out of the experience 
of the church, as Professor Niebuhr has 
rightly observed, that “truth is bound to 
be suppressed with the suppression of 
error” (The Nature and Destiny of 
Man, Vol. Il, p, 206). 


Kirkland Will Preach 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Kirkland was a visiting lecturer and 
tutor in homiletics at Princeton Sem- 
inary in 1951-1956. He is a trustee of 
the seminary and of the University of 
Tulsa. He has been a Moderator of the 
West Jersey Presbytery. 











Sesquicentennial Tickets Are 


Guaranteed to Student Body 


Every member of the student body will receive one series ticket for the forthcom- 
ing Spring Lectures, it was announced by Roy Pfautch. Sesquicentennial Director. 
_ This series ticket will enable the holder to attend all the lectures of the opening Ses- 
_ quicentennial events, April 23 through May 4, including lectures by Karl Barth, D. T. 
_ Niles, James S. Stewart and W. A. Visser t’ Hooft as previously announced. 


Pfautch stressed that the only groups 
| guaranteed admission to every lecture 
are the faculty and student body. He 
noted that ticket requests from outside 
the community are very heavy, and at the 
present time, the opening days of each 
week are oversubscribed. Pfautch com- 
mented that alumni and other clergymen 
are planning to attend the lectures from 
such distant points as Canada, California, 
(Continued on page 2) 


Preston Heads Student 
Coordinating Group 


Richard R. Preston, a junior in the 
B.D. program and a graduate of the 
American University in Washington, 
D. C., has been selected chairman of a 
student committee to help coordinate the 
Sesquicentennial Program, Roy Pfautch, 
assistant to the President, has announced. 

Assisting Preston in various capacities 
will be: Dining Room, John Ameer; 
Host, Rims K. Barber; Information, 
Helen Mabry; Office, Karen D. Nordhus; 
Social, Mrs. Ralph Lamar; Speakers Hos- 
pitality, William L. Flanagan and Dean 
E. Foose; Tickets, William E. Moore; 
Ushering, George E. Chorba, Theodore 
C. Lawson and Francis L. Strock; and 
Tours, George E. Lankford. C. James 
Hinch, Student Council President, will 
serve as the official student body host 
to guests from other seminaries. 

Preston urges any student wishing to 
help during the Spring Lecture weeks to 
sign the committee list in the Sesquicen- 
tennial Office or to contact him. 


James Reston Speaks 


To Crowded Audience 


Considers Task of Theology and 
Journalism In Challenge Lecture 


.Speaking to a packed Campus Center 
auditorium on Tuesday evening, James 
Reston, head of the bureau of national 
and international political developments 
for the New York Times, delivered an- 
other in the series of Challenges to the 
Church. Reston carried out a brief self- 
examination of news reporting and then 
discussed the problem of communication. 

Beginning with Luke 19:1-3, “Zac- 
chaeus...sought to see Jesus who he 
was; and could not for the press,” Res- 
ton examined the role of the press. He 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Wooster Chorus Plans 


Princeton Appearance 


The Wooster Men’s Glee Club of 
some forty voices will perform Wednes- 
day at 8:00 p.m. in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Princeton. 

The Club will sing a group of English 
folk songs, religious music by Hassler, 
Schutz and Handel, a work of Franz 
Schubert in German, contemporary num- 
bers by Henry Cowell and Ernst Bacon 
and a “Salute to the Blue and Grey,” a 
medley of Civil War songs with instru- 
mental accompaniment. 
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Martin Niemoeller Set 


For Monday Address 


Martin Niemoeller, one of six presi- 
dents of the World Council of Churches, 


_ will address the seminary Monday, April 


2, at 7:45 p.m. in the Campus Center 
auditorium. 

Niemoeller was a German U-boat com- 
mander in World War I, who later be- 
came a minister and opposed Hitler dur- 
ing World War II, resulting in his im- 
prisonment in a Nazi concentration camp 
for eight years. He is presently President 
of the Evangelical Church of Hesse-Nas- 
sau, and has made speaking tours under 
the sponsorship of the Federal Council 
of Churches. 

Suspended from his parish by the Nazi 
government, Niemoeller continued pro- 
tests against totalitarianism during his 
imprisonment. He was a leader of the 
Confessing Church, an organization of 
German Christians who refused to sub- 
mit to Nazi demands upon the Christian 
community. 

A coffee hour on the Campus Center 
veranda will follow the address. 


Pacifist Dr. A. J. Muste 
Scheduled for Address 


A leader in the movement for non- 
violent actions, Dr. A. J. Muste will 
speak Tuesday at 7:45 p.m. in the Stev- 
enson Lounge. All seminary people are 
invited. 


Muste is the executive secretary for 
the Church Peace Mission and was for- 
merly head of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation. He recently has returned from 
Russia where he was instrumental in the 
success of the “March for Peace” group 
in entering Russia and talking with na- 
tional leaders in Moscow. The noted in- 
ternational figure, author and pacifist, is 
a minister of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. and a former direc- 
tor of the Labor Temple in New York. 


PAGE TWO DH BSS MAN AR LAN 
Privilege or Responsibility 

In a recent issue of The New Yorker magazine a short notice occurred 
which points up again the continuing problem of privilege or responsibility 
for the Protestant minister. It read in part, “In a no-parking area on West 
Forty-third Street last week stood a low, sleek, black, conspicously ticket-free 
Mercedes-Benz sports car inside whose windshield was a sign bearing a 
representation of the cross and the legend ‘Clergy’.” 

In the face of such comment all justifications of privilege and exemption 
from law are beside the point. Inspite of all that can be said in its defense, 
the fact remains that instances like this bring disrespect upon the ministry 
and upon the person of Jesus Christ, upon the ‘Clergy’ and upon the cross. 
Instead of accepting the offence of the cross, which Paul maintains must 
fall on us, ministers have often given grounds for an offence to the cross. 

One suspects that the message of the gospel would be winning a wider 
hearing today if a true sense of responsibility and the willingness to suffer 
for it were substituted for the privileges which ministers seem all too happy 
to accept. This would involve self-denial, a willingness to lose prestige and 
perhaps even a forfeiting of our more sophisticated friends. But the accept- 
ance of our responsibility would have compensations. It would increase our 
faith in the sufficiency of God. It would remind us of our identity with 
Christ. Paul even found his suffering for Christ a reason for thanksgiving, 
knowing that through it the cause of Christ would prosper and his name 


be glorified. 


Music and the Living Church 
The Task for the Composer, Ll 


by DAVID B. GREENE 


Contemporary composers of church 
music should avoid two extreme atti- 
tudes. On the one hand they should 
avoid the attitude of the artist who re- 
fuses to offer leadership, staying with 
old, conventional techniques, the tried- 
and-true ways which he knows congrega- 
tions will accept. On the other hand the 
attitude should be avoided which repudi- 
ates all possibility of communication 
and permits ome to retreat into a 
personal, subjective expression which is 
resented by the man in the pew and 
which widens the gulf between them. 

Composers should strive for a genuine- 
ly religious art. Much of nineteenth- 
century music (e.g. Rossini’s Masses and 
Dubois’ Seven Last Words of Christ) 
was simply a secularization of religious 
art, using a religious subject for secular 
art instead of creating art with universal 
content. Religious art involves overcom- 
ing the separation of the secular from 
the religious. (Surely Bach’s music is a 
good example of this.) This separation 
only can be overcome by a religious art 
which potentially embraces all of reality, 
presupposing a transcendent source and 
a spiritual center for the apprehension of 
and reaction to it. 

Not all styles are available for church 


music. The ultimate concern shown by 
some styles is idolatrous. For example, 
in rock and roll no musical problems are 
set up, so none can be resolved. The 
characteristic motif is therefore com- 
placency and escape, the denial that there 
are real questions in life. 

Jazz presents difficulties to church 
music and cannot be used uncritically. It 
accepts the reality of tension, establishes 
the meaninglessness of the human pre- 
dicament as seen in its own terms and 
thus can be used as part of a Christian 
proclamation. But jazz often goes on to 
glorify the meaninglessness itself, just as 
post-romantic music was more concerned 
with the longing for achievement than 
with the achievement itself. 

What, then will characterize an ec- 
clesiastically appropriate modern style? 
In the following paragraphs I will at- 
tempt to answer this question. 

The harmonic tensions, as in jazz, 
might be accepted as a given, recogniz- 
ing the impossibility of resolving them 
on their own terms. Now the basic 
problem in music is not that of resolving 
tensions but that of achieving unity in 
something that is diffused through time, 
so that the passing of time does not cause 
disjointedness or boredom. 
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The eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies solved this problem by a harmonic 
scheme whose crucial intervals (the oc- 
tave, fifth and fourth) both horizontally 
and vertically were repetitions of the 
same pitch or parts of the same pitch 
(overtones). Progression from chord to 
chord was unified by the rhythmic pulsa- 
tion of tension and resolution. But late 
in the nineteenth century, in order to 
maintain interest, the role of tension be- 
came so large that resolution became 
impossible. The chord of resolution 
seemed bland, out of place, hence arti- 
ficial. Moreover, the increase of harmon- 
ic tension led to a tonal instability which 
vitiated the sense of unity. A new 

(Continued on page 4) 


Sesquicentennial Tickets 


(Continued from page 1) 
Texas, Washington, Maine and South 
Carolina. In explaining the disposition 
of tickets, he noted: the importance of 
trying to fill the ticket requests from 
alumni who have a vital interest in the 
continuing program of the seminary. 

To qualify for the ticket due him, a 
student must register in the Sesquicen- 
tennial Office. At this time, he will re- 
ceive a reservation slip which can be ex- 
changed for a ticket at the lecture week 
box office. Due to the heavy demand for 
tickets, it is hoped that students who 
will be unable to attend all of the lec- 
tures will so indicate, enabling their seats 
to be used by others. Wives and friends 
will be accommodated as the ticket sup- 
ply permits. The deadline for registering 
for tickets is April 14. 

There will also be provisions for an 
overflow audience to hear the lectures by 
means of a loud speaker arrangement. 
Should the ticket supply be exhausted, 
guests may register for these seats. 





Positions Available 


The remunerative positions of Di- 
rector of Housing and Director of 
Student Employment are open for the 
coming year. Applications should be 
turned in to the office of the President 
no later than Wednesday, April 4. 





} 
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tte MIN AR ITAN 


Life In All Its Phases Is Viewed 


by HAROLD F. VAUGHAN 


Protestants are finally beginning to see 
the value of using drama in the church. 


It has taken a long time for this to come 


about, and one cannot really attach blame 
to their attitude. 

The earliest Christians found them- 
selves cast in the Roman version of 
drama as the leading actors, leaving lit- 
tle to blame in their attitude toward 
it. It was not long, however, before the 
power of the dramatic presentation took 


hold. 


At the time of the Reformation, 
there was a move away from drama in 
the church, mainly because it was seen 
as a Roman Catholic device, to be shunn- 
ed at all costs. It is from this reaction 
that the Protestant churches are begin- 
ning to awaken. 

The main problem confronting the 
churches today, along these lines, is just 
what exactly is Christian drama? There 
are those who demand that Jesus must 
be in a Christian drama—that it must 
be about Jesus, about the life and times 
of Jesus. But here we run into a prob- 
lem. How does an artist portray Christ? 
It is a problem that has puzzled artists 
in all fields for centuries. How can one 
present a character that is at once human 
and divine? How can he make this 
character live on the stage or in a paint- 
ing, music or a novel? Eventually, one 
side of Christ or the other must be em- 
phasized. 

If we choose to emphasize the human 
side of Christ, then the divine is lost 
and our play descends into a sort of 
humanism, or worse, as evidenced by 
the miracle plays of the Middle Ages. 

Recently, the trend has been to em- 
phasize the divine. The result is usual- 
ly a sentimental, frothy inconsequence. 
The play or movie descends to a sort of 
syrup that coats and nauseates all who 
watch. Dorothy Sayers, in her introduc- 
tion to The Man Born To Be King, puts 
it this way, “Not Herod, not Caiaphas, 
not Pilate, not Judas ever contrived to 
fasten upon Jesus Christ the reproach of 
insipidity; that final indignity was left 
for pious hands to inflict.” Remember 
Ben Hur? 


What, then, is Christian drama? My 
answer will not satisfy those who go to 
the theatre to be “entertained.” My an- 
swer will not satisfy those who think 
dramas in the church should be charm- 
ing little plays that it would be nice to 
take the children to see. Those kinds 
of dramas are as far from Christianity 


_ As the Object of Religious Drama 


as were the pagan blood baths and the 
Roman amphitheatre mass murders. 

The plays that belong in the church 
are plays that will awaken Christians to 
what the world is really like, plays that 
will show Christians just who it is thar 
is living in this world, plays that will 
raise questions and force the audience to 
find the answers. 

This will not always be “pretty.” But 
then, the Bible is not a “pretty” book. 
There are all sorts of stories that we 
don’t particularly want our children to 
read too soon. Jesus, himself, did not 
move among the “pretty” people of the 
world. He had mostly hard words to say 
about them. He moved among the out- 
casts. He moved among the despised. He 
dealt with lepers, madman and _prostitu- 
tes. He moved among those whom the 
“pretty” people preferred to think didn’t 
exist. He got his hands dirty and his 
hair tangled. He brought a message of 
hope to those who had no hope. 

Plays that show life, real life, life in 
all its phases, belong in the church. They 
need not all be dirty, muggy, evil, de- 
generate. That, too, would be a false pic- 
ture of life. But, by the same token, they 
must not all be light and froth. Life, its 
problems and its joys, represented in the 
context of the Christian church, pre- 
sented, seen and discussed in the light of 
the Christian Gospel—this is where 
drama serves in the church. 

Seen in this light, it is entirely pos- 
sible that drama can be a conscience of 
the church—a conscience too often mis- 
sing in the pulpit. 





Wives Fellowship Plans 


For Executive Election 


Mrs. John C. Zimmerman, President, 
will conduct the regular business meet- 
ing and the election of executive officers 
for 1962-1963 at the next meeting of 
the Wives Fellowship scheduled for 
Thursday at 8 p.m. in Tennent Hall. 

In keeping with the year’s theme, 
“Hands in Harmory,” the program will 
be of missionary emphasis, “Hands 
Across the Sea.” Guest speakers will in- 
clude Mrs. Henry H. Bucher of Thai- 
land, Mrs. Harry Peters of Venezuela, 
Mrs. John A. Thompson of Egypt and 
Mrs. Melvin A. Wittler of Turkey. Mrs. 
J. Christy Wilson has coordinated the 
program. 

Circle four, headed by Mrs. Jorge Lara- 
Braud will be in charge of the refresh- 
ments. 
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THEOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


by WALLACE T. FUKUNAGA 


Pastoral Surgery 


(This week's article for “Theolog- 
ical Perspectives’ has been con- 


tributed by John Afman.) 


With his usual alacrity and flexibility 
Professor John Dillenberger spoke re- 
cently to the Theological Society about 
the relativity of all theological pro- 
nouncements. He said the churchly 
formulations of revealed truth in any 
age always partake of the transitory na- 
ture of that age as a temporal period in 
history. Today’s church may well use 
theological ways of expression from the 
past, but more often must forge its own, 
at the same time realizing the relativity 
of its own creations. 


The relativity of forms need not lead 
to a negative agnosticism about the cer- 
tainty of the faith, Dillenberger warned. 
The glorious certainty is that God is 
continually revealing himself to us where 
we are, but this means that his revela- 
tion, given as it is in concrete situations, 
can never be the complete truth. Io be 
in history means to be within boundaries 
which prevent an infinite grasp of all of 
God’s truth. But if the truth is to mean 
anything to us, it must be in history, no 
matter how limited and relative. 

In approaching the Bible this means 
that we have to do with the unique 
events of God’s redemption, but we are 
not bound to the particular thought 
forms of that century. Such an approach 
to Biblical hermeneutics seems basically 
sound to theology students, but here is 
one example of the seminary thinking 
ahead of the churches. 

The average layman would be con- 
fused if he were constantly reminded 
that the structures in which he lives out 
his faith are relative and incomplete. 
The theologically correct answer to his 
fears—the eternal, abiding reality of the 
revealed Godhead over and through the 
structural media—is too abstract for 
him. His faith, indeed his God, is often 
defined by and identified with the cur- 
rent liturgical and doctrinal forms. To 
cleanly divide the divine reality from the 
relative media and to join them aright 
is the most delicate form of theological 
surgery to which any pastor will be 
called. 

The knotty question is, should we as 
ministers perform this surgery if the lay- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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James Reston Speaks 

(Continued from page 1) 
stated, “We are in a race with the pace 
of history.” Reston then examined the 
tremendous change which is taking place 
in the world. He stated, “The whole of 
history is going so fast that it is leav- 
ing us behind.” 

Problems of Journalism 


Reston emphasized that journalism 
deals with the unpure, the things un- 
elevated. He stated that journalism covers 
the world like it covers the county court, 
talking about the unusual, and concen- 
trating on the areas of violence, as in 
Laos, the Congo and Cuba. A wide view 
of the news is needed to understand 
what is happening. 

In reporting it is possible to have 
people miss the thing itself, to be over- 
whelmed by the flood of facts. Thus, the 
American people tend to let the Presi- 
dent of the United States do what he 
likes with regard to international affairs. 
In other areas which are closer to home, 
for example education, there is the 
tendency to let the President do nothing. 

The Task of Theology 


It is the task of theology to keep the 
truth in view, expressed Reston. “This 
is what you have to say to us, and we 
think you are losing your way...that 
you have lost your direction.” He ob- 
served that there are too few great 
preachers in Washington, D. C. and thus 
there is little guidance from the church. 
Rather, guidance is found from the 
secular world. 

A Positive Note 


Reston concluded his lecture with a 
positive note, concerning the nation in 
its race with Russia, “Our country is do- 
ing very well. Sometimes I think in my 
mind we have won and don’t know it.” 





Theological Perspectives 
(Continued from page 3) 

man is not willing to undergo it? A 
medical hospital that forces a person to 
undergo an operation against his will is 
properly prosecuted. And for some ex- 
istential seminary graduate to push all 
his congregation “over the abyss of 
doubt” or “into the turmoil of creativity” 
is to militate against them with text-book 
slogans turned into weapons. 


On the other hand use of force may 
be the only salvation. In this case what 
happens to the patient’s freedom? Like- 
wise for the church to live its life as 
fully as it should, some radical action may 
be needed. But in this case what hap- 
pens to the parishioner’s freedom, his 
unique selfhood before God? Might 
there be such a thing as “force working 
through love?” 
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—The Week Ahead— 


Sunday, April 1 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Professor 
Franklin W. Young, Ph.D., 
Department of Religion, 
Princeton University 


Monday, April 2 
All Day Campus Elections 


7:45 p.m. Address: Martin Niemoel- 
ler, Campus Center Audi- 


torium 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Robert B. Stuart 
Tuesday, April 3 
10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. Ham- 


mond 


1:30 p.m. Ecumenical Mission Fellow- 
ship, Alumni Room 


7:45 p.m. Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion Meeting: A. J. Muste, 
Stevenson Lounge 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Wallace T. Fukunaga 


Wednesday, April 4 


10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: George G. 
Toole and Robert K. Wy- 
man 


12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, Small 
Dining Room 

1:30 p.m. Practical Department Meet- 
ing, Board Room, Speer Li- 
brary 


Musie and the Church 


(Continued from page 2) 
means of achieving unity was necessary. 
In spite of the sense of disorder and 
meaninglessness which the irresolution 
of tension might suggest, the composer 
can seek a means of unity transcending 
the tension and a new means of order 
which transforms the tension from being 
destructive to being constructive. 


Schoenberg, Webern and Berg found 
this means in the tone-row. Bartok found 
it by paraphrasing folk tunes, giving 
them contrapuntal and rhythmic elabora- 
tion. Stravinsky found it, among other 
ways, through neo-Gothicism and neo- 
classicism. All of these procedures are 
potentially available for ecclesiastical 
use, for they recognize tension without 
glorifying it; they seek a transcending 
means of unity which will make virtue 
out of ubiquitous tension, thus making 
it creative. And they seek a new under- 


1:45 p.m. Senior Class Meeting, Cam- 
pus Center Auditorium 


2:00 p.m. History Department Meet- 
ing, Room 203, Speer Li- 
brary 


2:00 p.m.. Theology Department Meet- 
ing, Room 201, Speer Li- 
brary 

3:00 p.m. Biblical Department Meet- 
ing, Room 202, Speer Li- 
brary 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer . Leader: 
Robert L. Bouquet 


Thursday, April 5 


10:00 am. Chapel Leader: The Rey- 
erend Carl Reimers, Assistant 
Dean, The University Chapel 


8:00 p.m. Wives Fellowship, Tennent 
Hall Lounge 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leaders: 
Janice Harsanyi and David 
Kaminsky 


Friday, April 6 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: William L. 
Eichelberger and Ty Dennis 
Walker 


Sunday, April 8 


11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverned Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, Stated Clerk, 
The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


standing of what order itself is, such 
that it can accommodate both objective 
and subjective elements. These proce- 
dures are clearly at one with the pre- 
suppositions of religious art mentioned 
above: a transcendent source of reality 
and a spiritual center for the apprehen- 
sion of and reaction to it. 

Luther once said, “God creates out of 
nothing; if you are not nothing, God 
can make nothing of you.” The modern 
idiom, from jazz to electronic music, is 
peculiarly well equipped to express man’s 
nothingness, his “loss of center” (Sed1- 
meyer), his spiritual poverty. But it 
must not stop there. The grace of God— 
the divine willingness to bridge the gap 
of nothingness which the poor in spirit 
confess they cannot cross—has_ con- 
fronted the Christian composer. Grace, 
without weakening the confession that 
we are poor in spirit and that life is pro- 
foundly hard, will infuse the confession 
with meaning, hope and solemn joy. 














Slater Food Service Appoints 
‘Mitchell as Seminary Manager 


The Slater Food Service has appointed Lawrence E. Mitchell as manager of the 
concession at the seminary, according to Mrs. Ann Green, Regional Dietitian for 
the company. Mitchell, a member of the class of *58 at Cornell University, majored 
in hotel administration. He has previously served as assistant manager at St. Joseph’s 
College in Philadelphia and has recently been manager at the Westminster Choir 


College here in Princeton. He said, “I 

plan to continue the good food service 

_ which has been carried on in the past.” 
Mitchell is married and has one child. 


Davis Transferred 


Mitchell replaces Albert W. Davis 
| who “has been transferred to our account- 
ing department in our main office in 
Philadelphia,” according to Mrs. Green. 
“He is a certified public accountant.” 
| Davis had previously served at the West- 
minster Choir College and has been at 
the seminary for over a year. 

Student Reaction 


Several students were disappointed to 
learn of the plans to transfer Davis to 
(Continued on Page 2) 





Lawrence E. Mitchell 


Jesuit Priest Reviews 
New Papal Encyclical 


Discusses “Mater Et Magister” 


With Crowded Student Audience 
By DAVID G. CASSIE 


Father Daniel P. Mulvey, Society of 
Jesus and assistant director of St. Peter’s 
Institute of Industrial Relations and a 
teacher at St. Peter’s College in Jersey 
City, addressed a packed Stevenson 
Lounge Tuesday evening on the new 
papal encyclical Mater Et Magister (May 
16, 1961). 

With wit and charm Father Mulvey 
set the tone of the meeting by stating 
that although he was pleased to contribute 
to the present “inter-mural conversation” 

(Continued on page 4) 


Next Catechism kxam 
Is Slated for April 23 


Students are reminded that the Sam- 
uel Robinson exam in the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism will be administered 
on Monday, April 23, at 11:00 am. in 
room 205 of the Speer Library. 


The exam is open to all seminary stu- 
dents who have not previously received 
the prize, according to Donald Macleod, 
Professor of Homiletics. The exam of- 
fers approximately forty prizes at the 
value of two hundred dollars each. 
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ABC-TV Network To 


Give Easter Oratorio 


The Easter oratorio “Revelation,” 
composed by classical pianist and com- 
poser Earl Wild, will be presented Sun- 
day, April 22 from 2:30 to 3:30 p.m. on 
the ABC television network. 

Being presented in the program “Di- 
rection,” the hour long telecast blend- 
ing music, dance, song and unprece- 
dented stage production will be the 
first work of its kind to be presented on 
television. 


Under the direction of Earl Wild, a 
member of the ABC Music Staff, the 
ABC Symphony Orchestra will perform 

(Continued on page 2) 


Fifth Avenue Church 
Calls James McKeever 
As Director of Music 


James C. McKeever, visiting lecturer 
in music and professor of voice at the 
Westminster Choir College in Princeton, 
has been appointed director of music at 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
according to a recent announcement by 
Paul Moser, chairman of the church’s 
Committee on Public Worship. 

McKeever will continue his work here 
and at the Choir College, but he will 
give up his work at the Abington Pres- 
byterian Church in Pennsylvania. Mc- 
Keever has been visiting lecturer here 
since 1948. 


He has served on the faculty of re- 
gional schools of the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education. Previously he 
worked with Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland, 
pastor of the Fifth Avenue church, while 
he was pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Haddonfield, New Jersey. In the 
latter McKeever developed a choral pro- 
gram of 450 voices. 
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By BARRY H. DOWNING 
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There have been numerous sociological and theological implications con- 
jectured concerning the interest demonstrated in response to the recent cam- 
pus election. The president elect of the Student Association ran on a plat- 
form which included a plan “to study the organization of the Student As- 
sociation and propose...a cabinet system instead of the two divisions, ad- 
ministrative and activities.” Certainly the presidential candidate must have 
considered a more basic issue facing the council: “To be, or not to be, that 
is the question.” 


The reason for the organization of the council into a “cabinet’’ system 
is that the only authority which the council has consists in the regulation of 
“activities,” notably in the sense of doling out allowances. After funds have 
been allocated, organizations (such as the Theological Society) have a tend- 
ency toward independence. After the organization of these activities in the 
fall, one questions the need for a monthly council meeting; all that appears 
necessary after the fall lobbying is a general “counselor at large.” 


One feels guilty upon the realization that many students spend time every 
month “representing their fellow students” in a meeting; time is valuable. 
Perhaps something can be found for council members to do during their 
meetings, but such activities as promotion of “conferences” and “talks by 
men in the Church who are meeting the challenges” (translated “Challenge 
to the Church” lectures) is better left in the hands of faculty and administra- 


tion into whose possession the trustees have delivered the authority. 


Slater Food Service 
(Continued from page 1) 


the accounting department. Charles T. 
Yerkes presented a petition exhibiting 
one hundred and seven student signa- 
tures to President Jas. I. McCord on Fri- 
day, April 6. The petition stated student 
satisfaction with the work of Davis here 
at the seminary and requested McCord 
to investigate the possibility of retaining 
Davis here as manager. Yerkes said on 
the following Tuesday that “President 
McCord has not yet announced his in- 
tended response to the petition.” 


Other Activity 


There was further activity involved 
within the confines of the Campus Cen- 
ter dining hall. All of the drawers con- 
taining the silverware were “found to 
be missing” on Friday morning, April 6, 
according to John P. Ameer, headwaiter 
at the dining hall. Ameer said that 
“several of the waiters searched the cam- 
pus before breakfast Friday, but were 
unable to locate the silverware.” Due 
to the absence of utensils a “picnic” 
style lunch was served at noon on Fri- 
day. 

Ameer stated that during the after- 
noon, “I found an envelope in my mail- 
box containing three keys to the lockers 
in the Princeton train depot. Another 
student and I borrowed the seminary 
truck, went to the depot and located the 


missing silverware. The removal of the 
silverware from the lockers caused some 
apparent anxiety among several specta- 
tors who noticed us carrying the silver 
from the lockers to the truck.” Ameer 
could not explain who was involved in 
the incident, nor their possible motives. 


Easter Oratorio 
(Continued from page 1) 


the work. Wild was a leading soloist for 
the late Arturo Toscanini and has played 
for every President since Herbert Hoo- 
ver. 


Enlisting the talents of four distin- 
guished operatic soloists and a chorus of 
20 voices, the oratorio is adapted from 
three chapters in the book of Revelation 
and represents John’s most fervent and 
inspiring visions. In the “Seal of Wis- 
dom” John is told by the archangel to 
preach God’s wisdom to the world. In 
“The Seventh Angel” and “The New 
Day” John hears of the Lord’s power and 
the promise of a new heaven. 


Singing the role of John will be Wil- 
liam Lewis, a leading tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera. Other performers include 
Olivia Bonelli, soprano, the archangel; 
John Macurdy, base, the Phophet; Rob- 
ert Trehey, baritone, the Seventh Angel; 
and Bruce Zahariadas who will symbol- 
ize the purity of Christ. Dance se- 
quences will be performed by Nancy 
Fensert and Aida Lioy. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Response 
Dear Sir, 

Last weekend’s Princeton Symposium 
on World Affairs was entitled Response. 
For the sake of the relevance of the 
institutional church in our society I am 
deeply concerned that there was very 
little response or even awareness of this 
event on the part of my classmates. 

What disturbed me most was not that 
there are fellow students who from theo- 
logical conviction feel that the church 
and the Christian ministry should not be 
involved and concerned with political, 
economic or social issues but that there 
are many students who because of theo- 
logical training give lip service to the 
relevance of Christianity to cultural is- 
sues and problems without any real per- 
sonal involvement or vital concern. 

Such an attitude was epitomized for 
me when I told a friend about the 
Response panel in which William Buck- 
ley and Authur Schlesinger took part in 
a discussion of the “The Changing Face 
of American Democracy” only to dis- 
cover that my classmate had no idea 
who these men are!! ... 

I’m left with two concerns: my doubt 
as to the relevancy of the American 
church has been increased if my friend 
is in any way typical of graduating sen- 
iors, and I’m afraid he may be; and, | 
wonder how our seminary curriculum 
can more effectively challenge us to real 
involvement with the issues of our so- 
ciety. For me, the Ministers-In-Industry 
program at McCormick with Marshal 
Scott provided this stimulus and chal- 
lenge to integrate theological concern 
and personal involvement with such is- 
sues in a way in which my academic ex- 
perience here failed to do. 

Sincerely, 
Harry Bruen 





Athletic Director 


The remunerative position of Ath- 
letic Director is open for the coming 
year. Applications should be turned 
in to John D. Dennis, 202 Alexander, 
no later than April 18. 
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An Open Reply to Douglas Bax 


(The following letter has been written in reply to an article in last week’s 
Seminarian 12 which Douglas S. Bax, Th.D. candidate, criticised the author's 
statement of the Incarnation appearing in The Seminarian December 2, 1960.) 


By JOHN H. HICK 
Professor of Christian Philosophy 


Dear Douglas, 


First let me welcome your Open Letter 


as a serious raising of entirely proper 


and profitable questions. 





Furthermore, 
you raise them in a way which respects 
the underlying community of faith 


_ within which alone genuinely theological 
_ discussion can take place. In what fol- 
_ lows the paragraph numbers refer to 


your own. 


1. It seems to me important to dis- 
tinguish two levels or orders of Christian 
language. On the one hand, there is the 


_ proclamation of the ‘facts of faith’ which 
constitute the basic data for all theo- 
_ logical thinking; and on the other hand, 
_ there are the various theological theories 


which seek to understand these facts of 


faith and to relate them both to each 
other and to further realms of human 
_ knowledge. The facts of faith which de- 


fine Christianity cannot change, but our 


_ theories about them, employing as they 


do categories drawn from philosophy 
and other aspects of man’s culture, have 


_ changed and will continue to change. In 


order always to be saying the same thing 
the church has always, at the secondary 
level, to be saying different things in 


_ different historical epochs. 


The central fact of faith with which 


the Christological theories are concerned 


is that “Jesus is Lord,” or “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” or 
“Brethren, we ought so to think of Jesus 
as of God, as of a Judge of living and 
dead” (II Clement). The Nicene creed, 
with its statement that Christ is “of one 
substance with the Father,” re-expresses 
this primary fact of faith at the secondary 
level, the level of philosophical inter- 
pretation, by means of the category of 
substance. This is a category of secular 
philosophical thought which was de- 
veloped within the Greek speculative 
tradition and which proved of great 
value to the church during the life-span 
of the Platonic, Neo-Platonic and Aris- 
totelian thought world. The Nicene and 
Chalcedonian homo-ousion no doubt pro- 
vided at that time the best means of 
asserting the deity of Christ against 
Arian denials. 


But nevertheless there is nothing sac- 
rosanct about this metaphysical concept 
of substance. It is a tool of human 
thought, and one which in the modern 


period has undergone radical philo- 
sophical criticism and is today highly 
problematic. It now raises problems in- 
stead of solving them. And it is there- 
fore desirable to search for new ways 
of saying for our own day what was 
said fifteen hundred years ago by the 
phrase “of one substance with the 
Father.” This search has been going on 
for about eighty years (See Hendry, 
Gospel of the Incarnation, 92f.), and 
many of the best theologians of our time 
have been taking part in it (e.g. Barth, 
C.D. IV/I, 126f.). I doubt if you would 
really want to condemn all these Chris- 
tological discussion which begin from a 
sense of the inadequacy of the notion of 
substance. 


2 and 3. The way which I have tried 
to explore a little is not based upon 
“process” philosophy, or any other 
philosophy, but is on the contrary an at- 
tempt to return to the biblical category 
of personal, self-revealing action. What 
the New Testament writers observed 
and bear witness to is not a divine sub- 
stance injected into an envelope of flesh, 
bat manifestly human actions and _at- 
titudes which they knew to be somehow 
at the same time God’s actions and at- 
titudes. That is to say, the various ex- 
pressions of Jesus’ agape, in acts of heal- 
ing and challenging, rebuking and for- 
giving, calling, enlightening and self- 
giving, were expression, not merely of a 
human being’s agape, or of agape in gen- 
eral, but specifically of God’s agape to- 
wards particular individuals. The actions 
of Christ were, identically, actions of 
God performed within the finitude of 
human history; and the attitudes of 
Christ to the persons with whom he had 
to do were the eternal attitudes of God 
towards those same persons, made flesh 
in a human life. 


It seems to me that you omit to dis- 
tinguish the two levels of theological 
language when you oppose “God is in- 
carnate in Jesus Christ” to this sugges- 
tion that the acts of Christ are identical- 
ly and uniquely God’s acts. For the latter 
is simply an attempt to spell out the 
former. It is an alternative, not to the 
idea of incarnaion itself, but to the dual- 
substance method of expounding it. Paul 
of Samosata and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
rejected the deity of Christ; and they 


(Continued on page 4) 


PAGE THREE 


THEOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


by WALLACE T. FUKUNAGA 





(This week's article for “Theological 
Perspectives’ has been contributed by 
David E. Fischer.) 


Why are students disillusioned with 
democracy? This was the topic discus- 
sed at the first Response meeting at the 
university last week. Schlesinger said 
this was nothing new. Each generation 
gripes. He saw no linear decline in in- 
dividual liberty from a quite collectivis- 
tic frontier society. 

Buckley did see something new. He 
saw the rise of democracy as a technique 
to maintain harmony among those com- 
mitted to purposes transcending democ- 
racy. But now, liberal thinkers, lacking 
transcending purpose, have made democ- 
racy and end in itself. 


Rovere illustrated Buckley’s point well 
by saying he believed in no transcending 
purpose and was glad for democracy 
which prevented anyone forcing such 
purpose upon him. This elevation of 
democracy above purpose has squelched 
any conviction transcending the general 
indifference. Youth should not find 
meaning in democracy itself. They must 
go deeper. Freedom and equality are 
because of what and for what? 


What are the implications of these 
ideas for theology? Acceptable theology 
generally mirrors culture. Is not the 
emphasis in the liberal church upon ac- 
ceptance and toleration of all except the 
Right an analogy to the intolerance in 
liberal political thought toward the 
Right? Facism, dogmatic communism, 
fundamentalism, Jesus and Paul talking 
condemnation—all smell the same. 
Heaven and hell, God and Satan, life 
and death—all are optional, but just 
don’t stir up anxiety. This is prevented 
by accepting others without wanting to 
see them changed, even by God. 

For actually, God can work through 
my accepting you on our common absurd 
ground. He has no transcending pur- 
pose. In this way, forgiveness becomes 
an ultimate principle and is used to deny 
that which made the cross necessary. 
Love without judgment becomes senti- 
mentalism; it is robbed of its power. 

Rover claimed that the real questions 
today concern not the rights, but the 
frustrations of man. So what we need is 
not Truth, but tranquilizers; and from a 
level of easier concern, it becomes con- 
formity to criticize the reactionary. This 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Theological Perspectives 


(Continued from Page 3) 


is not true of the entire Left, but of those 
who automatically make the Right wrong. 
Does this show a lack of transcending 
conviction necessary to make distinc- 
tions within the assertions of the Right? 





Reply to Douglas Bax 
(Continued from Page 3) 


would have rejected the formulation of 
this in terms of an identity between the 
acts and attitudes of Christ and the acts 
and attitudes of God in relation to hu- 
man beings, as strongly as they rejected 
the current formulation in terms of 
identity of substance. (Note incidentally, 
looking forward to your point 6, that 
Paul of Samosata, although denying the 
deity of Christ, accepted the doctrine of 
the virgin birth! ) 


4. This homoagapion suggestion does 
not diminish the mystery ot the Incarna- 
tion. It does not profess to explain any- 
thing, but is rather an attempt to com- 
municate in a way which may be more 
intelligible today than is the homoousion, 
the mysterious fact which lies at the 
heart of our faith. It offers a way, not 
of diminishing or weakening the full 
deity of Christ, but of asserting it in a 
manner which may evoke understand- 
ing and response. 


It is hardly possible to discuss ade- 
quately here the merits and problems of 
this Christological suggestion, about 
which I have however written at length 
elsewhere (most accessibly in a lecture 
entitled “A Non-Substance Christology?” 
published in the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School Bulletin, May, 1959). My 
main concern at the moment is to make 
it clear that it is not an alternative to 
the historic Christian faith in the God- 
hood of Christ but an endeavour to free 
this faith from the context of the de- 
funct substance philosophy. The com- 
plaint, as a matter of fact, that has been 
made by several of the theologians who 
have done me the honor of commenting 
on my occasional incursions into the field 
of Christology is the exact opposite of 
your own. They have thought that 1] 
am basing myself too emphatically and 
unquestioningly upon the traditional 
faith in the deity of Christ. (See John 
Baille, “Some Comments on Professor 
Hick’s Article on ‘The Christology of 
D. M. Baillie’,’ Scottish Journal of 
Theology, September, 1958; and Nor- 
man Pittenger, The Word Incarnate, 


198f.). 


5. We should indeed, as you say, not 
let any philosophy control our theology. 


THE SEMINARIAN 


— The 
Sunday, April 15 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Dr. James I. 
McCord, President, Princeton 
Theological Seminary 


Monday, April 16 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Richard Preston 


Leader: 


Tuesday, April 17 
10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. Fritsch 


But is not this precisely what is happen- 
ing if we treat as eternally sacrosanct 
a millenium-old philosophical formula- 
tion which was developed within the 
particular thought world of Plato and 
Aristotle? 


6. On the specific question of the 
virgin birth tradition, I think that the 
Barthian way, which you adopt, of as- 
similating this into the main body of 
Christian doctrine is much the best way. 
I can well understand anyone finding this 
persuasive. I can also, however, well un- 
derstand anyone finding persuasive Brun- 
ner’s contrary argument in the interests 
of the full and true humanity of Jesus. 
Consequently I remain undecided. To 
shut out one or other set of considera- 
tions for the sake of a premature cer- 
tainity would not be a theologically re- 
sponsible procedure. 


In conclusion I would exhort you, and 
other readers of The Seminarian, to help 
to preserve the kind of atmosphere in 
which alone theological education can 
take place. This is an atmosphere in 
which we are all free to think as re- 
sponsibly and honestly as we can, because 
we form a community of faith in which 
it is not necessary to be continually ad- 
vertising or defending one’s own ortho- 
doxy. The clearest way for us all to serve 
the Gospel at the present moment is to 
cherish this atmosphere—as I am sure 
you do—and do live vigorously within it. 


New Papal Encyclical 
(Continued from page 1) 


between Protestants and Catholics— 
something that was not possible five years 
ago—he cautioned his audience to be- 
ware of “false togetherness.” Let us have 
no “loss of identity” but let us by these 
“conversations... find out who we are.” 


Father Mulvey said that Mater is the 
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Week Ahead — 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Gordon Sharp 


Wednesday, April 18 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Gary F. 

‘Skinner and Charles H. Stein 
12:30 p.m. Faculty Club Luncheon 
12:30 p.m. Easter Recess Begins 


Sunday, April 22 


11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Chapel Deacon: John Dennis 


Catholic Church’s latest statement on 
social matters. It is therefore authorita- 
tive for all Catholics, insofar as the 
church, looking within herself, communi- 
cates to the faithful its revelatory under- 
standing of the teleology of the present 
natural order. Thus, the role of papal 
encyclicals is not economic but an at- 
tempt to describe the “finality” of per- 
sons as an end in themselves and the 
“reality of community.” The former 
has its theological basis in the person of 
Christ, the latter in the dynamics of the 
Trinity. 

Father Mulvey said that the social 
teachings of the Catholic Church were 
first made explicit in reaction to the 
nineteenth-century “‘secularization” of 
culture—where economics came to be 
separated from the moral patterns of so- 
ciety. 

When he came to interpreting Mater 
Father Mulvey attempted to locate it 
within the general Catholic tradition and 
in terms of the authority of its docu- 
ments. He admitted that the problem 
of interpreting papal documents is made 
difficult because the language used is 
necessarily archaic. 


Father Mulvey closed his “inter-mural 
conversation” by noting the differences 
between Mater, Rerum Noveram (1891) 
and Quadragesimo Anno (1931). Mater 
is “broader in scope,” “different in tone,” 
“different in genesis” and has a dif- 
ferent conception of property. 





Blackboard Jungle 


Rims K. Barber, social committee 
chairman, has announced that the final 
presentation in this year’s film series 
will be the film “Blackboard Jungle.” 
It will be shown in the Campus Cen- 
ter auditorium Friday, April 13, be- 
ginning at 7:45 p.m. 
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Pillsbury and Moore Are the Elect 





Peter W. Pillsbury 


Informal Coffee Hours 
Planned For Speakers 


A series of informal coffee hours will 
present an opportunity for members of 
the student body to meet the lecturers 
who will open the Sesquicentennial Pro- 
gram the week of April 23. Roy Pfautch, 
Sesquicentennial Director, announced 
that following the 9:30 a.m. lecture, 
Tuesday, April 23 through Friday, April 
27, coffee hours will be given by the 
seminary in honor of D. T. Niles, James 
S. Stewart and W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. | 

Pfautch explained that each ‘coffee’ 
hour will be an invitational one. Any 
member of the student body who wishes 
will be invited to meet at least one of the 
lecturers in this way. 

Students who wish to attend these 
events should register on the invitation 
list at the same time they sign for their 
lecture tickets in the Sesquicentennial 


Office. 








William E. Moore 


William Foster Elected 
Next Senior President 


Running on a unification platform to 
be effected by an increase in class func- 
tions, William R. Foster was elected 
president of next year’s senior class at 
a meeting in the Campus Center 
Wednesday. Also elected in the ballot- 
ing were Sherman Skinner, vice-presi- 
dent, and John Afman, secretary. 

Elected treasurer, following a second 
ballot, was Donald R. Mitchell. 


Ticket Deadline Set 


Students wishing to attend the 
Spring Lectures are reminded that 
they must register in the Sesquicenten- 
nial Office for a series ticket by April 
14. At this time those interested in 
attending one of the coffee hours 
with a lecturer should register for 
these events as well. 











Close Election Shows 
High Voting Response 


Peter W. Pillsbury, middler, from Dal- 
las, Texas, was elected president of the 
Student Association Tuesday in a very 
close election, according to an announce- 
ment by C. James Hinch. Pillsbury will 
take office on May 1. 

Retiring president Hinch gave Pills- 
bury his words of personal congratula- 
tion, saying, “Peter, to you has been 
given a responsibility. It is our prayer, 
as a student body, that you will fulfill 
this responsibility in all of its many di- 
mensions. There will be times of dis- 
couragement, but also moments of joy. 
There will be times of defeat, but also 
moments of triumph. Above all, there 
will always be the satisfaction of serv- 
ice to your peers.” 

Vice-president elect is William E. 
Moore, middler, from North Little Rock, 
Arkansas. Treasurer is L. Blaine Libbey, 
middler, from Milford, Massachusetts; 
and Miss Carol J. Reller, M.R.E. junior 

(Continued on page 2) 





Dinner Meeting Slates 
Church Renewal Topic 


“Movements of Church Renewal Un- 
der Communism” will be the topic of a 
dinner meeting to be sponsored by the 
Ecumenical Missions Fellowship on 
Thursday evening in the small dining 
room. 

Charles C. West, associate professor 
of Christian ethics, will review his ex- 
periences in China and the experiences 
of Christians under Communism in east- 
ern Europe. 

Those who have made no dinner reser- 
vations may join the meeting after din- 
ner at 6:45 p.m. 
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A Form of Godliness 


One of the problems faced by ministers, perhaps above all men, is that 
of confusing the form for the power, the so-called “externals” of the Chris- 
tian faith tor the reality of the presence of God. This temptation is a par- 
ticularly vivid one for the ministerial student, for in his preparation he is in- 
evitably confronted with the theology, the order of service, the elements of 
sermon preparation, the theories ot education and the practical aspects of 
running a congregation much more than he is brought in contact with the 
very serious business of seeing men converted—repenting of their sin and 
turning to God—and of seeing the lives of Christians transformed by the 
dynamic power of the Holy Spirit. 

A simple test would provide us with a significant challenge in this re- 
spect. We could ask ourselves honestly how much of our theorizing and 
theologizing is actually intended as an apology for what we fail to see hap- 
pening in our lives, in our contacts through field work and in the church at 
large. Don’t we often feel compelled to explain why the process of sanctifi- 
cation is gradual and limited by our human situation? Do we not minimize 
the radical nature of a man’s justification? In defense of such statements, 
we would no doubt appeal to some selected facts of exprience. But is this 
valid? Must we not maintain, on the contrary, that what we so often fail to 
see is just what is distinctive and what alone is worthy about our faith? 

The man we meet in the street or whom we may entice into our churches 
is not interested in a multitude of doctrines, no matter how well formulated. 
He is interested in power. He wants new life, the strength to live as he has 
been unable to live in the past. And according to the New Testament, it is 
just this life, this new reality, which Jesus came to make available to men. 

If we believe this, really believe it, we will expect to see it in our own 
ministries, now and in the years ahead. As we do, we will be able to point 
to lives which have been changed by the radical and transforming message 
of the gospel; and we will not be satisfied with anything less. We will not 
have a form of godliness but deny the power thereof. Instead, we shall be 
able to point pragmatically to the activity of God. And this, after all, is the 
mission of the Christian church. 





Pillsbury and Moore 
(Continued from page 1) 


from Harstville, Pennsylvania, was 
elected secretary. 


Chaplain To Interview 


For Clinical Course 
Chaplain Robert Foulkes of the Pres- 


Pillsbury majored in history at North 
Texas State University and served as vice- 
president of his college class. He is a 
member of Sigma Nu fraternity, is mar- 
ried and has a fourteen month old son. 

Pillsbury’s platform included a pro- 
posed cabinet system to replace the pres- 
ent division of administration and ac- 
tivites. He also seeks open campus dis- 
cussions as well as more informal dia- 
logue between faculty and students. 

Statistically, two hundred and _forty- 
two votes were cast this year, which is 
ninety-two more than last year’s total. 
By class the voting went as follows: the 
senior class submitted 77 votes out of a 
total potential of 97. The middler class 
presented 84 votes out of a possible 105 
and the junior class submitted 61 out 
of 113. Twenty graduate students voted, 
making a total of two hundred and 
forty-two. 


byterian Hospital in Philadelphia will 
be on campus Wednesday to interview 
students for Advanced Clinical Pastoral 
Education IJ, number 4673-74, accord- 
ing to James N. Lapsley, instructor in 
pastoral theology. This course will be 
conducted all day Saturdays for both 
semesters next year. 

Students desiring an interview should 
sign the schedule sheet posted in Stuart 
Hall. 


Workshop on Summer 
Programs Is Planned 


Juniors and middlers who will give 
leadership in vacation church school pro- 
grams this summer are urged to attend a 
workshop conducted by the Christian 
education department staff on Wednes- 
day from 1:30 to 3:00 p.m. in the Cam- 
pus Center auditorium. 
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Published every Friday afternoon during the 
academic year by the Princeton Theological 
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Niemoeller Examines 
Challenge to Church 
As Christian Pacifist 


“You can see I have become a Chris- 
tian pacifist. It was a longish process,” 
stated Martin Niemoeller at one of the 
high points in his “Challenge to the 
Church” lecture Monday night. 

A leader of the Confessing Church 
which refused to submit to Nazi de- 
mands, Niemoeller stressed a number of 
challenges for the 1960’s, including na- 
tionalism, race discrimination, loss of in- 
terest in church worship service and 
peace and war. 


Niemoeller noted that the many con- 
fessional bodies are related by confes- 
sion to Jesus. Division means a chal- 
lenge, but in this era there is an advanced 
state of fellowship, as in the World 
Council of Churches. A great gap was 
filled in the Council with the admission 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. 


The label “white man’s church” is a 
problem when it is applied to churches 
within countries gaining autonomy, felt 
the church leader. He stressed the need 
of assistance to these churches and the 
need of union of the Christian Church 
in the white man’s world. 

“We must take into account the dis- 
astrous effect of race discrimination,” 
stated Niemoeller. The problem is fin- 
ished in the World Council, but several 
churches in South Africa are not finished 
with it. We must try hard to help them 
to the truth. 


Following Christ means obedience to 
the Spirit. He stated, “We have to ex- 
amine the real substance of our preach- 
ing.” This is the most pressing chal- 
lenge. 


Niemoeller then related his personal 
experience as a submarine commander. 
He stated, “Can we imagine Jesus 
marching with an army to war? I can- 
not.” He then told of the process by 
which he became a pacifist. He expressed 
his reactions to the sight of the gallows 
outside the cell in which he was im- 
prisoned by the Nazis. 
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THE SEMINARIAN 


An Open Letter to Dr. Hick 


(The following letter has been written in rebuttal to an article contributed 
by Dr. John H. Hick, professor of Christian philosophy, to the Decem- 
ber 2, 1960 issue of The Seminarian. Next week Dr. Hick will respond.) 


by Douc.Las S. BAx 


Dear Dr. Hick, 


Let me begin by reaffirming the opin- 
ion of the letter we sent you, that the 
lack of a categorical affirmation of the 
Virgin Birth should not finally determine 
your acceptance by Presbytery. 

May I, however, respectfully offer some 
criticism of your statement on the In- 
carnation, printed in The Seminarian of 
Dec. 2, 1960. The core of it reads as 


follows: 


It is said in our creeds that he (Christ) was 
“of one substance with the Father.’ This is 
the way the West stated the faith, under the 
posthumous influence of Plato and Aristotle. 
But in these new days when the notion of 
substance is of doubtful meaning, and when 
matter has come to be conceived of as en- 


ergy, reality as process and event, and char- 
| acter as practical disposition, it may be more 


illuminating to say instead that God’s at- 
titude to mankind, God’s love, was embodied 
in the life and actions of Jesus. 

To say this is to claim that the compas- 
sion and concern expressed in Jesus’ dealings 
with the men and women whom he met were, 
identically, God’s love toward those particular 
individuals... From a person’s behavior on 
particular occasions we see how he would 
behave on other occasions. And from the nar- 
ratives of God's attitudes in Christ to a 
typical and random assortment of men and 
women in first century Palestine we perceive 
His attitude to all men in all ages...; it is 
continuous with the love that we see in oper- 
ation in Jesus’ attitudes. 

Your statement stands in what I re- 
gard as very good company: Dr. Dowey 
also once told me he believed that it 
was the agape of God that was incarnate 
in Christ. Moreover, even Calvin denied 
that we can know God as “essence.” 
“He is shown to us not as he is in him- 
self, but as he is toward us” (Inst. I, x, 
ger, V,9:) xiii, 2 11, 2; III, iu, 6): 
Also, I appreciate your attempt to grapple 
with the serious problem of interpreting 
the gospel to the modern world. 

Nevertheless it seems that your state- 


ment poses some fundamental questions: 


1. If it is more accurate to describe 
Jesus Christ as being “of one attitude 
(love) with the Father” than “of one 
substance,” what kept the Nicene Fathers 
from describing Him in his way? After 
all, in the Platonic and Aristotelian 
schemes of things too there was a place 
for “love” as well as “substance.” Much 
more, agape was a word they knew from 
their Scriptures. Yet though they ex- 
pressly did not like going outside of the 
Biblical terminology, they felt that 
homoousios was the only term able to 
express the truth of the faith in such 


a way as to safeguard it in the face of 
error. 


99 66 


2. You discuss “matter,” “reality” and 
“character.” You do not mention how 
the swbject who has a character “has 
come to be conceived of” “in these new 
days.” Does your statement thereby not 
miss the basic affirmation of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, vzz., that it is not 
God’s “character” (love) which became 
incarnate, but God Himself? It is the 
One who das that character, who became 
incarnate, God in one of the three modes 
of His being (must we now say becom- 
ing?). Not vere caritas Dei vere homo 
but vere Deus vere homo! 


This is the Christian faith! This is its 
mystery, its paradox, the miracle of grace 
it proclaims to the world! It is because 
God is incarnate in Jesus Christ that we 
see in Christ what God’s character and 
love are. But the because is the basis, the 
reason why. This of course is what 
Calvin means, and where he differs from 
your statement in the basic matter after 
all: even though we know God “not as 
he is in himself, but as he is toward us.” 
yet we know because He as He is in 
Himself was incarnate in Jesus Christ. 


3. I confess that I do not know much 
about process philosophy, but does not 
even Whitehead leave some kind of dis- 
tinction between “feeling” and the self- 
conscious subject who feels (loves)? At 
any rate it is precisely this distinction 
which your article did not make but 
which must have been important in the 
mind of the early church, for instance, 
when it condemned the teaching of the 
Monarchianist, Paul of Samosata, and 
(the later version of) “the Nestorian 
before Nestorius,” Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. Both Paul and Theodore found 
it difficult to allow that the Logos per- 
vaded Christ’s humanity kat’? ousian. 
Paul of Samosata therefore taught that 
God and man could come together in 
Christ only on the level of disposition; 
what was incarnate in Christ was not 
the ousia or hupostasis but only a poiotes 


(quality) of God. 


But the church condemned these teach- 
ings because it has always insisted that 
the unity between God and man in 
Christ is at the level ot of disposition 
but of beimg! It chose to use ontological 
terms, not because the Fathers did not 
feel the same difficulty with them that 


(Continued on page 4) 
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THEOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


by WALLACE T. FUKUNAGA 


That Christians Be Christians 


In his talk last week to the seminary 
community, James Reston left un- 
answered the pertinent question raised 
to him of the church’s relevance. At 
first this neglect was for me a source of 
dissatisfaction; but upon further con- 
sideration, I have come to appreciate the 
service done to us by Reston in his 
reluctance to proffer concrete answers. 

The position of Reston reminds me of 
the stance taken by Camus in his pro- 
vocative yet brief essay on “The Un- 
believer and Christians.” In it, Camus 
makes unmistakably clear that “if there 
is anyone who can ask anything of the 
Christian, it is the Christian himself.” 
This is not to place Reston in the non- 
Christian camp, nor to mean that one 
like him or Camus cannot speak to the 
church. What this means is that the prob” 
lem of the church’s relevance must ulti- 
mately be answered by ourselves. 

The service done for us by both Res- 
ton and Camus lies primarily in the 
poignancy of their descriptive analysis 
of the church in the context of changing 
society. In the eyes of Reston, the church 
has failed to point to those eternal truths 
in a compelling way amidst the race of 
history. 

Camus observes basically the same 
failure. What he perceives is the fail- 
ure of Christians to speak out as Chris- 
tians so that what they proclaim or con- 
demn is understood by the simplest men. 

In the face of the challenge evoked by 
these two men, it would seem that the 
relevance of the church to which we be- 
long begins with the relevance of the 
Christian message, and all that it stands 
for, to our being. We must ask first the 
question of our own faith: What do we 
believe and why? Assuming the boldness 
and sacrificial love in the event and rev- 
elation of Christ and the abiding yet 
creative power of the Spirit, it would 
seem that these qualities ought to be our 
daily sustenance. 

Might it be then that the church’s 
relevance is not to be found in intel- 
lectural stature, moral concern or social 
action (answers which mortals such as 
we might tend to give and except), but 
in sacrificial living? The distinction is 
a fine, if not hazardous one, but it il- 
lumines the silence of Reston and the 
voice of Camus that Christians be 
Christians. Dessnen 
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A Letter to Dr. Hick 
(Continued from page 3) 


Paul and Theodore felt, but because they 
found this the only way to express the 
truth so as to safeguard it from error. 

4. Just as the Monarchianists, the 
Arians, etc. went wrong by demanding 
too complete an intelligibility in terms of 
the rationalism of their Aristotelian 
philosophy, have you not made the same 
mistake in terms of process philosophy? 
Is this not why the very “mystery” it- 
self, the “paradox” of the Incarnation, 
seems to disappear in your restatement of 
it? Are you not trying to force the faith 
into another of the beds of that Pro- 
crustean “whore” (Luther) reason? And 
have you in the process not lost the 
paradox, the “foolishness to the Greeks,” 
which is the very core of the Christian 
faith? Have you not been influenced by 
the modern tendency to monophysitism, 
which seeks to explain how God can be- 
come man, in contrast to Chalcedon 
which did not think to explain but to 
affirm the mystery that Jesus Christ is 
at once fully man and fully God (Ed. 
T. H. L. Parker: Essays in Christology, 
essay 3)? 

5. What is the true relation between 
philosophy and theology anyway? Can 
we ever let any philosophy control and 
determine our theology, or must we not 
always insist that it be always and only 
a “handmaid” to theology? Should we 
not therefore, like Barth, “instead of 
binding theology to the philosophy of one 
age” (even one philosophy in our “mod- 
ern” age!) seek “to give theology such 
an expression in our thought that the 
living Truth becomes the master of our 
thinking and not thinking the master of 
the Truth” (C.D. 1/2, Editors’ pref., 
ene) 

Must we not insist that Christology 
must remain sovereign over philosophy 
instead of the reverse? Moreover, even 
if we feel we must try to find an alterna- 
tive to the term “substance,” ‘‘essence,” 
or “being” in our attempt to interpret 
the gospel to the modern world, will we 
not remain, at least much closer to the 
faith of the church if we resort to the 
terminology of another modern philoso- 
phical movement and say that God as 
“Subject” rather “feeling,” God as one 
of the three modes in which He is Sub- 
ject, became incarnate in Christ? 


6. Finally, in Credo Karl Barth com- 
ments that those who reject the Virgin 
Birth so often tend to a wrong con- 
struction of the mystery of God’s grac- 
ious revelation in Christ. Has this not 
perhaps been shown again to be true in 
the article you wrote? True, the Virgin 
Birth is not the cause or ground for 
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—The Week Ahead 


Sunday, April 8 


11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, Stated Clerk, 
The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


Monday, April 9 


1:40 p.m. Student Body Meeting with 
Mervin DeLapp, Division of 
Higher Education, The 
Board of Christian Educa- 
tion 

p-m. Book Agency Committee, 
Alumni Room 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 

Larry Ogle 


Tuesday, April 10 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Harold 
Scott, Pittsburgh Theological 


Ue 
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Leader: 


Seminary 

6:00 p.m. S.E.A. Committee Dinner 
Meeting, Small Dining 
Room 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


William Slemp 


Wednesday, April 11 


10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Donald W. 
Erickson and Francisco Gar- 
cia-Treto 
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12:30 p.m. Faculty Club Luncheon, 
Small Dining Room 

3:00 p.m. Senior Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 

5:00 p.m. General Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 

10:00 pm. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Franklin L. Partridge 


Thursday, April 12 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: 
Smylie 

6:00 p.m. Ecumenical Mission Fellow- 
ship Dinner, Small Dining 


Dr. James 


Room 

8:00 p.m. Wives Course, Room 6, Stu- 
art, Fall wi 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Robert H. Jones 

Friday, April 13 

10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Frederick 
Kompass, Jr. and Zoltan D. 
Szucs 

7:45 p.m. Film Series, Campus Center 
Auditorium 


Sunday, April 15 
11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Dr. James I. 

McCord, President 

Chapel Deacon: George Chorba 





either the Incarnation as such or the 
theological doctrine of the Incarnation 
(not even for Mt. or Lk. as your state- 
ment to the press seemed to imply). But 
are you not perhaps wrong in thinking 
that it is therefore only a “peripheral,” 
“legendary” “adornment”? Rather, may 
it not be theologically a kind of capstone 
to the doctrine of the Incarnation, secur- 
ing its true construction against a certain 
kind of error? 


Barth calls the miracle of the Virgin 
Birth a “sign” of the greater miracle of 
the Incarnation, in the same way that 
the healing of the paralytic is the “sign” 
“that you may know that the Son of man 
has authority on earth to forgive sins” 
(Mk. 2:10). It is a sign that God’s be- 
coming man is a miracle and a mystery, 
something not grounded upon nor to be 
understood in terms of the continuity of 
events in this world, but in terms of 
God’s sovereign and miraculous act of 
grace (LK. 1:30 Gk. charim); it is a 
sign that in Christ God begins a new 
humanity, “a mew act of creation...a 


mew order” (II Cor. 5:17 NEB mg). 


It is a sign that God alone initiates 
His salvation, and not man (here Jos- 


eph) along with Him. There is no co- 
operation of man in salvation except as 
its receptacle (here virgo Maria). There 
is no synergism. This is the principle of 
grace that is the fundamental concern 
of Scripture and that was the razon 
d’etre of the Reformation itself. 


God alone is the Agent of His salva- 
tion (here ex Maria). The place man 
fills is not of one whose human capacity 
must effect something in order for God 
to save, but only that of the sinner 
(Mary) to whom the salvation comes 
and upon whom it is effected (cf. C.D. 
1/2, p.172-202). Therefore, here too, 
the principle of grace which obtains 
whenever God comes to man must be 
true: “born not of blood nor of the will 
of the flesh nor of the will of man but 
of God” (Jn. 1:13). 


And as the sign of all this, the Virgin 
Birth declares that in Jesus Christ God 
did not bless something which man had 
done, but which He Himself did in the 
first place. He did not give some man 
the ability to love as He loves, but Him- 
self “was in Christ” to show us His 
love and (wonder of wonders!) Him- 
self “died for the ungodly.” 
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Princeton Theological Seminary is more than 
a school for the preparation of pastors and 
teachers of the Christian church. It is a com- 
munity which undertakes to order its common 
life in accordance with the obedience of faith 
in Jesus Christ our Lord. Insofar as Jesus 
Christ is the norm and the guide of all that 
happens in the life of the community, it is pos- 
sible to speak of Princeton Theological Semin- 
ary as a Christian community, and to commend 
the privileges and responsibilities of member- 
ship to successive generations of faculty, stu- 
dents and staff. Where Jesus Christ is the 
Lord of life, and is at work among those who 
live together in His service, the common life 
of all becomes the concern of each member of 
the community; and what happens to each 
member of the community belongs to the 
common life and the well-being of all... 





The community must be a reality, not only 
as a confession of faith, but also in conduct; not 
only in worship and prayer, but also in social 
life and leisure time. In such a community in- 
dividual problems will not become ingrown or 
isolated, but they will become the concern of 
neighbors in the true Christian spirit of a 
mutual bearing of burdens. 


Princeton Handbook, 1961-62 
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This Issue 


This issue of The Seminarian has been dedicated to the Sesquicentennial 
Observance, attempting to reflect something of the past life of Princeton 
and the problems which face the institution today. It is offered in the 
hope of reflecting the diverse and challenging opportunities which life 
at Princeton holds for those who come here. 


The Sesquicentennial 


What is a celebration such as the Sesquicentennial Observance of Princeton 
Seminary? It is more than a special year of lectures and events, of course, 
but what? In particular, what must a Sesquicentennial be when the 
institution observing it is committed to the proclamation of the Christian 
message and the preparation of ministers for the mission of the church 
throughout the world? 

A partial answer to these questions may be suggested in the frequently 
heard idea of the three tenses of the Christian faith—the past, the 
present and the future. If in a celebration such as this we are to con- 
centrate solely on the past, we run the risk of fossilizing the faith, of 
glorifying a past, but truly past, reality. If we are to consider the 
present alone, we are in the position of those without roots, without a 
clear idea of where the future leads. And if we are to concentrate on the 
future, we might indeed be revolutionary and exciting, but we should then 
neglect the faith to which we bear witness and to which we turn for solu- 
tions to the problems of our day. 

What the Observance must be then is a careful balance of these aspects 
of our faith—a reminder of our heritage, fraught with an individual knowl- 
edge of and dependence on the person of Jesus Christ; a vital understanding 
of—and a concern for—the problems of the present; and yet, in addition, 
a vision of the future which sees the opportunities before the church and 
which anticipates the action of God in the calling of his people. 


Christian Community 


One of the topics which has received attention by students at the seminary 
over the past year, and deservedly, involves the interpretation of Princeton 
as a neighborhood or community. What, it has been asked, are we to 
think of this collection of students, faculty and administration which con- 
stitute the seminary? 

On the front page of this week’s issue the editors have attempted to 
highlight this discussion by a quotation from the current edition of the 
Princeton Handbook. As we interpret this quotation, two ideas are sug- 
gested: first, that the reality of a neighborhood and community—specifically 
of a Christian community—must be founded upon the certainty of faith 
in Jesus Christ both for salvation and as a norm for Christian living; and 
secondly, that the meaning of community must be seen in a greater context 
than the “confession of faith” or the activity of “worship and prayer” alone, 
rather in the whole fabric of our individual conduct. Community exists, 
in other words, in the reality of God’s activity toward us through His Son 
and in the living out of Christ’s nature by us all in all our actions. 

These themes have been placed in proper order in the Handbook; namely, 
that the reality of the new life in Christ must proceed the realization of 
that life in the conduct of seminarians. It is not enough to prescribe 
allegiance to Christ in a general way. Christ must be our “norm” and our 
“guide.” This is to say that only as we live out his nature in our daily 
lives will true community be possible at Princeton, founded thereby upon 
love and devoted to a “mutual bearing of burdens.” 
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Speer Library Plans 
Link Exhibit Display 

The Link Maritime Expedition Ex- 
hibit will be opened in Speer Library 
at 3:00 pm. Thursday, April 26. It 
will be shown through the courtesy of 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in honor of the seminary’s 
Sesquicentennial celebration. 

Charles T. Fritsch, professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament literature, 
was a member of the expedition, serving 
as chief field archaeologist, which ex- 
plored the sunken harbor of Caesarea 
which Herod the Great had built about 
10 BC. 

The exhibit will include pottery from 
the time of Christ which was dis- 
covered in the mud forty feet below 
the surface of the lake. At least thirty 
pieces of Roman cooking ware and 
two stone anchors will be among the 
display. 

An article concerning the excavations 
was featured in the May 5, 1961 issue 
of Life magazine; the official report was 
published in the Bzblical Archaeologist 
(Vol. XXIV, May, 1961, pp. 50-59). 
The exhibit will conclude May 7, 1962. 





Janice Harsanyi Will 
Give Sacred Concert 


Janice Harsanyi, visiting lecturer in 
music, will present a concert of sacred 
music on April 25 in Miller Chapel, at 
8:45 p.m., as a part of the Sesquicen- 
tennial Observance. 

The program will include three 
arias: “If God Be for Us,” from Handel’s 
Messiah, “Lord to Thee,’ from St. Mat- 
thew’s Passion by Bach and “Hear Ye 
Israel,” from Mendelssohn’s Elijah; and 
three Negro Spirituals: “Don’t Be Weary 
Traveler,” “Nobody Knows the Trouble 
I’ve Seen” and “I Want Jesus to Walk 
with Me.” 

A special number, whose setting is 
Psalm 47, was written especially for the 
concert by John Harbison, a Princeton 
resident. 








The Seminauvian 


Published every Friday afternoon during the 
academic year by the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Editorial offices, 109 Hodge Hall, 
WAlInut 1-8690. The opinions expressed herein 
are those of the individual contributors and do 
not necessarily represent the views of the 
seminary administration or the editorial board. 
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PRINCETON SEMINARY 


Laying the Cornerstone 


By LEFFERTS A. LOETSCHER 


Professor of American Church History 


“We have more reason to rejoice, and to felicitate one 
another, on the establishment of this seminary, than on the 
achievement of a great national victory... . It is the beginning, 
as we trust, of an extensive and permanent system, from which 
blessings may flow to millions, while we are sleeping in the 
dust.” So spoke Samuel Miller in his sermon at the inaugura- 
tion of Archibald Alexander as first professor of the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton in the summer of 1812. 


Evangelicalism was just beginning to win the victory against 
the deism and “infidelity” which had been stifling religion in 
America ever since the Revolution. It was less than twenty 
years since “Pope” Timothy Dwight had routed unbelief among 
his students at Yale and less urbane exhorters had lighted 
revival fires on the Kentucky frontier. Influenced by Jonathan 
Edwards and his legatees, representative leaders were optimis- 
tically expecting the next two centuries to climax in the millen- 
nial reign of Christ through his church, and were stressing 
missionary and reforming activity as an expression of Christian 
“disinterested benevolence.” Bible, tract and missionary soci- 
eties were being organized by the cooperation of individual 
Christians, with great crusades for social reform soon to follow. 
Two years before Princeton Seminary opened, the American 
foreign missionary movement was founded on a similar non- 
denominational basis. But deism and the powerful critical 
forces of the Enlightenment continued to be a matter of great 
concern among the more intellectual Christian leaders. 


The rapidly growing membership of the churches, the 
movement of population into frontier regions and the multi- 
plication of religious activities created an alarming shortage 
of ministers. This in turn lowered standards of ministerial 
preparation, as untrained zealots were thrust to the fore. It 
was to supply this need with men who combined the finest 
zeal of the day with capacity to grapple with problems created 
by the Enlightenment that Princeton Seminary was founded 
in 1812. 


The seminary was peculiarly fortunate in the person of its 
first professor, Archibald Alexander, in whom spiritual experi- 
ence and antideistical apologetics blended in an interesting 
way. He had been converted in the Virginia revival, and the 
assurance of having met with the living God and of having 
been accepted by Him remained the central fact of his life. 
But he was also a man of metaphysical and reflective cast 
of mind. His early tutor, William Graham, had read in the 
philosophy of Scottish “common-sense” realism and was much 
interested in trying to analyze the processes of the mind. 
Alexander early developed what continued to be the two poles 
of his thinking and remained prominent in the “Princeton 
theology”—spiritual experience that avoided subjective illusions 
and an objective refutation of “infidelity.” 

Alexander liked to illustrate Christian experience by the 
figure of a seal and wax. God’s revelation given in the Bible 
is the stamping seal, while the Christian is the receptive wax. 
Insofar as the Christian perceives revelation truly, it leaves 
its perfect mark on his mind and on his character. It is God’s 


truth itself which directly produces true spiritual experience. 
Clear perception, which for Alexander was not only intellectual 
but also mystical and ineffable, depends on the removal by 
God’s grace of the obstruction of vision which sin causes. 
But positive action and efficacy are solely in the divine truth, 
that is, in the “seal.” The human “wax” remains quite 
passive. Of course a simile should not be stretched too far, 
but Alexander’s teaching as a whole supports this construction 
of his figure. Alexander sought to express the reality of con- 
version and spiritual life while at the same time protecting 
it by external norms against illusion and excess. The same 
“objective” methods which shielded the inner life from fanati- 
cism were used to demonstrate the errors of deism and unbelief. 
Thus spiritual experience was construed in terms that harmon- 
ized with a quite rational method of apologetics. 





The house of Archibald Alexander in which the first 
seminary classes were held. Originally it was next to 
the Episcopal Church, where the parsonage now stands. 


In its double emphasis on spiritual experience and Christian 
“evidences,” on “piety and learning” in the special sense 
just defined, Princeton Seminary was relating itself directly 
to the two most important forces operating on religion in 
that day—pietism and the Enlightenment. This helps to explain 
the great power and influence which the seminary achieved. 
But presuppositions changed, and. the question had to be asked: 
can the immediacy of Christian reality and rational formulations 
be so directly coordinated? Is the Christian, in receiving divine 
truth, as passive as the wax in receiving the imprint of the 
seal? These are among the questions which the originators 
of a great heritage have bequeathed to their heirs of today. 
Although the relation which they defined between piety and 
learning, experience and reason, must periodically be restudied, 
the seminary is forever indebted to them for defining ultimate 
issues of Christian experience and thought and for building 
solidly and deeply on these. 
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The Seminary and the CHURCH 


By EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 


No other single institution has had so profound and lasting 
an effect on the Presbyterian churches of this nation as has 
Princeton Theological Seminary, founded in 1812, when the 
nation and its churches were just beginning to realize the 
responsibilities of their independence from the old world. 
Throughout this 150 years, the Presbyterian churches have gen- 
erally been a reflection, as in a magnifying mirror, of the 
strengths and weaknesses of “The Theological Seminary of the 
Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New Jersey.” 

This is not to belittle other theological institutions or their 
influence through the years. For 100 years Pittsburgh-Xenia 
had a similar effect on that part of our present church which 
was, until 1958, The United Presbyterian Church of North 
America. And before that a similar influence was exerted by 
its parent institutions, one of which was founded sooner than 
Princeton Seminary as Pittsburgh alumni and administration 
may be counted on to remind us. 

Nor would I belittle the influence of Union, New York, 
nor Louisville, nor Dubuque, nor Austin, nor of San Francisco, 
nor Columbia. All these, plus Yale and Chicago, Berkeley and 
Harvard, have trained men for our ministry, moulding them 
directly and indirectly by distinguished faculties whose faith 
and theological outlook has had deep and varying effect upon 
the life and faith of our church. 

With all this, I believe it is safe to say that the influence 
of no other institution has been so massive, so lasting or so 
deeply penetrating on the life and ethos of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. And, let 
us be honest and admit that this has been both for good and evil. 
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Because Princeton Seminary has always been a dynamic 
center of missionary concern, our church more than most others 
has reflected that missionary conviction in the lives of succes- 
sive generations of its ablest ministers and in the proportion 
of our program that has been devoted to the worldwide move- 
ment of evangelism that flowered in the 19th century. 

And because Princeton Seminary has on the whole revealed 
less competence in and attention to ecclesiology (until very 
recent decades) than in other branches of theology, our church 
is, as it has been, more sectarian in its actual practice than 
a classical reformed theology gives it warrant. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Princeton’s presidents and 
faculty have been among the founders of the councils of the 
ecumenical movement. Presbyterian missionaries have parti- 
cipated in the establishment of more United Churches abroad 
than those of any other American church. The graduate school 
of this church-related seminary has trained advanced scholars 
for a wide variety of other denominations. Yet the fact is 
that missionaries of our church have on the whole reflected 
a greater competence in winning individuals to Jesus Christ 
than in forming them into churches as ecumenical or missionary 
oriented as the mother church. 

The correction of this began at Princeton Seminary fifty years 
ago, and we may hope and believe that the influence of Steven- 
son, Mackay and McCord, together with their faculty colleagues, 
will continue the missionary dynamic at the heart of our 
church’s life and help it to see the ecumenical dimension in 
all of the church’s mission and missions. 
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II. 


Because Princeton Seminary is a conservative institution, 
our church has reflected in its life the strengths and weak- 
nesses of conservatism. Graduates of this institution have 
always been well trained in what the church has believed and 
taught. But I think it is fair to say that our church would 
be today more effective in a revoluntionary world than it 
is if Princeton Seminary was noted equally for having been 
the locus for intellectual and spiritual pioneering. 

Let us not overpress this point and distort the actual history. 
The seminary arose out of revival. Charles Hodge, its greatest 
theologian, was advanced in his attempt to restate the faith 
in scientific terms relevant to the scientism of his day. Nor 
let us forget the influence of John Mackay, who more than 
any other Presbyterian in our time showed our church how 
relevant a conservative Biblical faith is to the social and political 
problems and opportunities of the 20th century. 


But it would appear that, on the whole, successive generations 
of Princeton alumni have been content to preach and witness 
to a conservative Biblical faith, leaving it to others more 
radically oriented to grapple with the new days as they have 
successively dawned. This will not be so in the future if 
Princeton seminarians take seriously the basic Biblical depen- 
dence of President McCord and with it take seriously his 
conviction that only a theological revival can save our church 
from irrelevance. 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Reflections on Princeton 


By a Vietnamese Buddhist 


(Nguyen Xuan Bao has kindly consented to write this 
article concerning some of his personal reflections on his 
life at the seminary. Mr. Bao is studying Islam here this 
year, having come from Vietnam where he attended a 
Quang Buddhist Institute in Saigon. He himself is a 
Buddhist.) 


By NGUYEN XUAN BAO 


My impressions and feelings about life in seminary, and 
in an article for The Seminarian? That’s a big idea, isn’t that? 

My sojourn in Princeton is about to end, but I begin now 
to love Princeton and I hate to leave it so soon. What a 
good place to study religion! Wonderful library, famous 
teachers, nice fellow-students. Princeton— especially in autumn 
with its religious atmosphere, its serenity, its beautiful maples— 
makes me think of the beauty of classic Chinese poetry. 


It took me a long time to love Princeton and to adapt to 
the new mode of life here. I had to learn to walk quickly— 
sometimes I have to run—to read quickly, to eat quickly, to 
do everything quickly, to smile all the time, to say “good 
morning,” “how are you today?,” to express friendliness the 
most open way possible, to sleep and meditate in noises. 
Perhaps you think that these are the easiest things on earth 
one can do; but they have really been difficult for me. 


(Continued on Page 7) 




















By Ree DB, ey. OCOTT 


Acting Chairman of the Department of Religion 
Princeton University 


The Sesquicentennial celebrations of Princeton Seminary are 
being watched with great interest on the university campus, 
and members of the university share the seminary’s pride 
and gratitude at the attainment of so notable a landmark. 
Because of their common origins, long association, physical 
proximity and many concerns in common, the two institutions 
are closely related, even though their tasks are different and 


they remain distinct in organization and control. As is well- 
_known, the College of New Jersey was planned in the first 


instance as a “seminary for educating ministers of the Gospel,” 


though not exclusively, since the training of men for “other 


learned professions” was a second objective of its founders. 
The “free and equal liberty and advantage of education” was 
to be made available to all, “different sentiments in religion 
notwithstanding.” 


No lack of appreciation of this liberal policy of education 


was implied by the decision of the General Assembly of 1811 


to establish a seminary “consecrated solely to the education 


of men for the Gospel ministry,” and controlled by the Pres- 


byterian Church in which such men would serve. The func- 
tions of a college of liberal arts and of a theological seminary 
are sufficiently different to make difficult their satisfactory 
combination in a single institution. From 1812 the seminary 
and the college which was to become Princeton University 
have travelled separate roads—roads, however, which go in 
the same general direction and are within hailing distance of 
each other. 


The advantages to a_ theological seminary of association 
with a major university, where the winds of liberal and scientific 
education blow freely, have been demonstrated in many places 
in this country and abroad. The university, in turn, benefits 
in many ways if it is prepared to do so. University faculties, 
boards and individual members thereof vary in their attitudes 
to such an association, from warm appreciaticn to indifference 





The Circulation Library, 1879. 


~The Seminary and the University 


"or even, in some cases, to hostility. Often the prevailing 


attitude becomes entrenched in tradition. At Princeton Uni- 
versity the place of religion in education and in the national 
life is recognized and appreciated. As is well-known, there 
remains a certain Presbyterian flavor to the institution even 
after a century and a half of the seminary’s separate existence. 
At the same time, the liberal attitude to “different sentiments 
in religion,’ indeed the complete freedom of faculty and stu- 
dents from commitment to confessional beliefs and, indeed, 
to any religious beliefs whatever, has been maintained, as is 
right and proper in a free university. 


In its undertaking to provide for the study of religion as 
an academic discipline through the establishment of a De- 
partment of Religion, the university re-affrms this freedom. 
No doctrinal tests are or can be imposed on faculty or 
students. The department seeks to provide “an objective and 
comprehensive understanding of the major historical religions, 
beginning with the Judaeo-Christian heritage, and their contri- 
butions to culture.” That such studies properly belong within 
the humanities seems obvious. The seminary, on the other hand, 
has as its students committed Christians, preparing for a 
professional ministry and the cure of souls. It must cultivate 
piety as well as learning, believing, as its founders put it, 
that “religion without learning, or learning without religion, 
in the ministers of the Gospel, must ultimately prove injurious 
to the Church.” 


Though the objectives and presuppositions of a seminary 
and a university thus coincide only in part, their close associa- 
tion ought and can be mutually beneficial. The primary com- 
ponents of both are professors, students, books and a place 
to meet, together, of course, with the support and direction 
which make possible the uniting of these components. Two 
such institutions of learning may share their strength—in courses, 
in library resources and in the informal interchange and 
cooperation of faculty members and students of similar interests. 


This is of particular advantage in the two programs for 
the doctorate, where the number of students is smaller and 
where advanced courses are conducted by professors in areas of 
their specialized professional interests. ‘The joint library re- 
sources of the two institutions provide a coverage which neither 
provides alone. The Firestone Library houses one of the 
great academic and general libraries of the country, with not- 
able special collections and unsurpassed facilities. But in the 
area of religious studies, owing to the fact that these were 
established (or re-established) only comparatively recently, the 
material is not as comprehensive as it might be, and the 
outstanding collection in the Speer Library is an indispensable 
and much appreciated auxiliary, especially for graduate studies. 
The creation of a union catalogue of books in religion and 
related fields is much to be desired. . 


The common life of university and seminary is constantly 
being enriched by the contributions of visiting professors and 
periodic lectureships, in addition to the course offerings of 
the resident faculties. The remarkable galaxy of visiting 
lecturers in connection with the Sesquicentennial celebrations 
has focused on the seminary the interest of religiously-minded 
people far and wide. The faculty members and graduate 
students of the Department of Religion in the university are 
among these many beneficiaries of the Sesquicentennial and 
are grateful for the special consideration that is being given 
them. 


The Oldest Greek Manuscript 
Of the Gospel of LUKE 


By BRUCE M. METZGER 


Professor of New Testament Language and Literature 


A few months ago the Bodmer 
Library of Geneva published a newly 
acquired papyrus manuscript which con- 
tains most of the Gospel according to 
Luke in Greek as well as some chapters 
from John. In format the manuscript 
is a codex which measures 1014 by 54 
inches with an average of 42 lines of 
text arranged in a single column per 
page. Professor Kurt Aland of Muenster 
has assigned the manuscript the official 
siglum P75, 

The script is a clear and generally 
carefully executed uncial, somewhat like 
that of the Chester Beatty Papyrus of the 
Gospels and Acts (P**), though with 
a less pronounced ductus than the Beatty 
manuscript. On the basis of a com- 
parison with other specimens of similar 
script, the editors, Prof. Victor Martin 
and Lic. Rodolphe Kasser of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, date this copy between 
A.D. 175 and 225. The codex is thus 
the oldest known copy of the Gospel 
according to Luke, and one of the old- 
est of the Gospel according to John, 
being at least a generation older than 
the Chester Beatty Papyrus of the Gos- 
pels and Acts (P*°) and about a century 
and a half older than the most ancient 
parchment manuscripts of the New 
Testament, the famous codices Vati- 
canus and Sinaiticus (B and Aleph). 

Along with two other codices dating 
from A.D. 200-300, namely the Bodmer 
Papyrus II (P**), containing the bulk 
of the Gospel according to John, and 
Bodmer Papyrus VII-[X (P**), contain- 
ing the Epistle of Jude and the two 
Epistles of Peter, this latest publication 
of the Bodmer Library is of the utmost 
importance in tracing the early trans- 
mission of the New Testament. Happily 
the editors have provided not only a 
full transcription of the Greek text but 
also a facsimile reproduction of as much 
of the manuscript as could be photo- 
graphed (several portions are glued to- 
gether in the reinforcement of the bind- 
ing of the codex). 


Textual Details 


Though the papyrus does not support 
entirely any one type or family of New 
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The Bodmer Papyrus of Luke 16:9-21 
About A.D. 200 


Testament texts, it agrees more frequent- 
ly with Codex Vaticanus (B) than with 
any other single manuscript. 


There are several noteworthy omis- 
sions in the text. In Luke it agrees with 
other early manuscripts in lacking the 
reference to the angel sent to aid Jesus 
in the Garden of Gethsemane and His 
bloody sweat (22:43-44). It also lacks 
Jesus’ prayer from the Cross, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do” (Lk 23:34). In John 5:4 it 
omits the reference to the angel coming 


to stir the water in the pool of Bethesda, 
as is true also of the other Bodmer 
manuscript of John (P®*) and of B 
Aleph D Syr® and part of the Old Latin. 
The papyrus lacks the pericope de adultera 
(Jn. 7:53-8:11) as do other early 
manuscripts. Besides these larger omis- 
sions of passages the papyrus omits oc- 
casional words or phrases here and there. 

On the other hand, the newly found 
manuscript is an early witness to the 
so-called “long form” of the Lucan ac- 
count of the Last Supper (Cup-Bread- 
Cup in 22:17-20) as well as the longer 
form of Luke 24:51, explicitly referring 
to the ascension of Christ. It also sup- 
ports along with P®® the early reading 
ho monogenes theos of John 1:18. The 
testimony of the papyrus, unfortunately, 
is not clear at John 5:52, where there 
is a lacuna. Though the editors have 
reconstructed the line to read, with P®®, 
“Search and see that the prophet (ho 
profetes) does not arise from Galilee,” 
the present writer is not convinced that 
there is sufficient room in the line to 
accommodate the definite article. 

Occasionally the papyrus agrees with 
the Sahidic version in supporting several 
interesting readings. The most note- 
worthy agreement concerns Jesus’ parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus. The 
Bodmer codex is the only known Greek 
manuscript of Luke which assigns a 
name to the anonymous Rich Man. In 
chap. 16, verse 14, he is called “Neve,” 
which was probably intended by the 
scribe to be read as “Ninevah,’ the 
name of the notoriously rich and dis- 
solute city of ancient times. (See line 
8 from the bottom of the plate.) This 
variant reading reflects an ancient homi- 
letic tradition among catechists in the 
Coptic Church. 


Conclustons 


Although the full significance of this 
remarkable papyrus codex still remains 
to be assessed after its text has been 
more thoroughly analyzed, enough is 
known already to make the textual critic 
exceedingly grateful for the acquisition 
of such an early witness. Hitherto 
scholars lacked clear and unambiguous 
evidence that what Westcott and Hort 
called the Neutral Text existed earlier . 
than the fourth century codices Vaticanus 
and Sinaiticus. Now it is proved that 
the scribes (or editors) of these two 
great parchment manuscripts did not 
create this type of text, but transmitted it. 

Also of great significance is the bear- 
ing of this papyrus upon the history of 
the Church of Egypt. Some scholars 
(e. g. W. Bauer) have held that during 

(Continued on Page 7) 














Student Life at the Seminary 
\In Records of Previous Days 


nT 


A Student's Room in Brown Hall, 1899 


By HART M. NELSEN 


What was life like at Princeton for 
students of past years? The follow- 
ing observations, gleaned from past 
catalogues and seminary handbooks, 
may give an inkling of an answer to 
those who are curious. 


Designed “with special reference to 
health and so placed as to secure sun- 
shine in almost every part,’ Hodge 
Hall, a “commodious” building, was 
erected in 1892 and 1893. The rooms 
in the dormitories were furnished with 
“a looking-glass” and “a clothes-press.” 
Brown Hall rooms even were carpeted. 

There was a drawback to such elegant 
living. The cost was high! There was 
no charge for tuition or room rent in 
the nineteenth century, but besides a 
$10 general expense fund used for Stuart 
Hall firewood and servant costs, students 
were expected to pay a $2 library fee 
and $3 a week for board. 

Fuel costs were from $8 to $15 in 
1892. In 1867 the catalogue stated 
that the fuel costs were nearly double 
what they were before the war—“It is 
expected that they will soon be reduced.” 
In 1870 the bulletin “hoped they may 
soon be reduced.” But in 1876 the 
bulletin finally faced the reality of the 
high cost of living and simply stated 
the fuel cost to be $8 to $15 per year. 
Gas lighting was at extra cost and was 
optional for the student. The total cost 
of a seminary year during this era was 
about $200 maximum. 

Jumping back to 1824, the Annual 





Report noted several gifts received by 
the seminary: “Female  Industrious 
Society of Troy, N. Y., six shirts, twelve 
cravats, seven silk flags, and eight pair 
of stockings; A few small Girls of New- 
castle, Del., two quilts; From ladies of 
Perth Amboy, N. J., 3 vests, 2 pair of 
pantaloons, and 1 coat.” 


The early students must have been 
an interesting group. The Plan of the 
Theological Seminary, adopted in 1811, 
called for “strict temperance in meat 
and drink with cleanliness and 
neatness in his dress and habits, while 
all excessive expense in clothing is 
strictly prohibited.” Fasting for the stu- 
dent was recommended on occasion. 


There must have been lighter moments 
also. The pocket record book (hand- 
book) of 1911 stated that the riot call 
for the town fire alarm boxes was three 
taps, three times. 


Manuscript of Luke 


(Continued from Page 6) 


the second century Greek-speaking Chris- 
tianity in Egypt was relatively primitive. 
The discovery of a Gospel manuscript 
dating from about A.D. 200, in a form 
of text which many had judged to be the 
result of scholarly editorial work at 
Alexandria in the fourth century, speaks 
eloquently for the high level of recen- 
sional activity of those second century 
Egyptian Christians who were respon- 
sible for its preservation and _ trans- 
mission. 


Seminary Reflections 
(Continued from Page 4) 


In a Buddhist monastery, people have 
the habit of doing things quietly, slowly, 
serenely; a Zen student is expected to 
be conscious of all his acts. You can- 
not do things in the same way here. 
Coming down the stairs you must jump 
three steps a time; walking on campus 
you must hurry up if you don’t want 
to be a barrier for the others, if you 
don’t want to be late for dinner. In a 
Buddhist monastery we meet each other 
with our hands joined before our chest 
and with a quiet smile. If my friend 
has done a service for me, a smile would 
be enough for thanks; a “thank you a 
lot” or a “it is very nice of you” risks 
to be ungateful—sometimes insincere— 
and risks reducing the service to zero. 


Here, things are different. “Thank 
you” and “excuse me” must be said 
several times a day. Meditation in noises 
is almost impossible; I can not be a 
“good Zenist” at all in a dormitory. 
Everybody can sleep in noises, I think, 
“Why can’t I?” So I have tried, and 
I can. But I have to confess that Christ- 
mas has been a real vacation for me. 
I did not go anywhere and was very 
content with the quiet campus. 

In a Buddhist institute, you must be 
“afraid” of your teacher; you are ex- 
pected to stand up and be silent when 
he comes in. You must show great 
respect for him. He is expected to teach 
not only by his lectures but by his 
way of working, eating, sleeping, living 
as well. Most of the Buddhist teachers 
live on campus. You can’t graduate 
unless you behave properly as a good 
Zen student. Students do love their 
teachers—their masters—but they are 
“afraid” of them. 

A student from the graduate school 
asked me after the lecture: “How can 
you remain motionless during three con- 
secutive hours like that when everybody 
keeps jumping up and down and keeps 
changing his position?” I was really 
surprised when I first saw a student put- 
ting his legs on the table and smoking 
a pipe during the seminar. But now, 
I think that it is “normal.” The profes- 
sor doesn’t mind things like that; his 
duty is only to give the lecture. In a 
Buddhist institute, a prayer is said before 
and after class; during the class, students 
must be in the “‘garde-a-vous” position. 

I just mention the differences, I don’t 
say what is good, what is bad. I don’t 
say that silence and fear of the profes- 
sors are good. What is good here can 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Seminary Reflections 


(Continued from Page 7) 
be considered as bad there, and vice 
versa. 

The best way to study a religion is 
to be in the place where people are 
devoutly studying and practicing it. I 
feel that by attending church services, 
by living with Protestant families and 
by talking with theological students, I 
can see something very existential (I 
am using Tillich’s word, you know!), 
things that one can’t find in theological 
books. 

What makes me happy is the fact that 
I have met several students who can 
discuss religion with an open mind. But 
I still feel that sometimes we don’t 
understand each other very well, just be- 
cause the ways of thinking and reasoning 
are different; perhaps my friends have 
based their thinking so much on formal 
logic. Nevertheless, discussions have 
been sometimes very exciting, especially 
on comparative religion. A “Buddhist 
interpretation of the gospel of John” 
or a “Zen reflexion on Tillich,” for in- 
stance, can be a very good subject for 
endless discussions. 

As Zenists, people can see the Buddha- 
nature everywhere, even in flowers, 
clouds, mountains, trees; we see in every- 
body a Buddha-to-be why can’t I 
say that Princeton is a “pure land” 
of Prajna? Truth reveals itself in 
several forms and transcends them all. 
Why can’t I see in theological profes- 
sors and students my dearest friends in 
the Dharma whom I love with a love 
which “bears all things, believes all 
things, hopes all things, endures all 
things?” But, as I have told you, my 
sojourn in Princeton is about to end... 








SCHEDULE OF SESQUICENTENNIAL 
SPRING LECTURE SERIES OF 1962 


Monday, April 23 


4:00 p.m. The Opening Convoca- 
tion of the Sesquicen- 
tennial: Moderator Paul 
McKelvey, Donald Meisel, 
Ganse Little and Jas. I. 
McCord: First Presbyter- 
ian Church. 


7:45 p.m. James S. Stewart 


Tuesday, April 24 
9:30" amis at. Niles 
11:30 am. W. A. Visser t’? Hooft 
7:45 p.m. James S. Stewart 
Wednesday, April 25 
9:30 am. W. A. Visser t’ Hooft 


11:30 am. D. T. Niles 
7:45 p.m. James S. Stewart 


Thursday, April 26 


9:30 am. D. T. Niles 
11:30 am. James S. Stewart 
7:45 p.m. D. T. Niles 


Friday, April 27 


9:30 am. D. T. Niles 
11:30 a.m. James S. Stewart 


April 29-May 4 
7:45 p.m. Karl Barth, University 
Chapel 


(Day lectures will be held in 
McCarter Theatre—evening lec- 
tures in the University Chapel.) 





Seminary and Church 


(Continued from Page 4) 


What happens at Princeton Seminary 
in these next years will greatly affect 
the life of our church and through it 
the whole of the world-wide life of 
the Protestant and Orthodox churches. 
Let us all give ourselves to the task 
of building up at Princeton the strong- 
est possible institution, based upon 
*her past of spiritual and academic dis- 
tinction, but never limited by that 


traditionalism or rigidity, that provin- 
cialism or self-satisfaction which are 
the ever present dangers and temptations 
of all who have convictions. 


The Events Of 
Lecture Week 


Tuesday, April 24 . 


9:00 a.m. Service of Worship, The 
Rey. Dr. Joseph McCabe, 
President, Coe _ College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


10:30 a.m. Coffee Hour, Campus Center 


Wednesday, April 25 
9:00 a.m. Service of Worship, Presi- 
dent Jas. I. McCord 
10:30 a.m. Coffee Hour, Campus Center 


8:45 p.m. Recital of Sacred Music, 
Janice Harsanyi, Miller 
Chapel 


Thursday, April 26 


9:00 a.m. Service of Worship, The 
Rev. Dr. Frederick E. Chris- 


tain, Minister, the West- 
field, N. J., Presbyterian 
Church 


10:30 a.m. Coffee Hour, Campus Center 


2:30 p.m. Illustrated Lecture on the 
Link Maritime Expedition to 
Caesarea, Dr. Charles T. 
Fritsch, Campus Center 

3:00 p.m. Opening of the Link Mari- 
time Expedition Exhibit, 
Speer Library 


Friday, April 27 


9:00 a.m. Service of Worship, Dean 
Elmer G. Homrighausen 
10:00 a.m. Coffee Hour, Campus Center 
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New Faculty Appointments and Promotions 


Announced Tuesday by Board of Trustees 


Four Receive Tenure 
From Seminary Board 


The Board of Trustees has announced 
four faculty appointments with tenure 
to begin service in the 1962-63 academic 
year. They are: James Barr, James H. 
Nichols, Millard R. Shaull and James 
F. Armstrong. 


James H. Nichols 
Professor of Church History 


James Hastings Nichols, Ph.D., has 
accepted the position of Professor of 
Church History. Born in Auburn, New 
York, Nichols received both the Bachelor 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy de- 
grees from Yale University and holds 
the Master of Arts from Harvard Uni- 
versity. He has served on the Macal- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Motet Choir To Lead 
May 2 Chapel Service 


The Motet Choir under the direction 
of Mrs. Janice Harsanyi, visiting lecturer 
in music, will direct the morning wor- 
ship at the Wednesday, May 2, service 
in Miller Chapel. 

The choir will sing Motet Number 6 
by Bach, the text of which is found in 
Psalm 117, and Motet Number 2 by 
Brahms. 

An octet will sing a short selection 
composed by Princeton resident John 
Harbison, from the gospel of Luke, verse 
2:52. Harbison is a young composer 
whose mother, Mrs. Janet Harbison, is 
a member of the editorial staff of Pres- 
byterian Life Magazine. 





Dr. James Nichols 


Student Appointments 
Decided for Next Year 


George M. Morey, junior, has been ap- 
pointed head waiter at the dining hall 
for the academic year 1962-1963. Morey 
is presently serving as an assistant head 
waiter. 

Gary F. Greth, senior, has accepted 
the position of assistant head waiter, 
along with Jerry D. Pence, middler. 
Greth plans to carry on graduate study 
here next year. 

John C. Staten, junior, has received 
the position of director of employment; 
he is a graduate of Stanford University. 
The student director of housing is mid- 
dler Brace J. Bateman, a University of 
Florida graduate. 

The Theological Book Agency student 
director will be Larry L. Hickle, junior. 


Non-Tenure Additions 
Released This Week 


The following non-tenure faculty ap- 
pointments for the coming academic 
year have been announced by the Board 
of Trustees. 

James S. A. Cunningham has been 
named Instructor in New Testament. He 
has been awarded the degree of M.A. 
by the University of Glasgow, a B.D. by 
Trinity College, Glasgow and the B.D. 
in New Testament from Oxford. He 
comes to the seminary from pursuing 
graduate study at Oxford. 

Eldon J. Epp has been appointed In-. 
structor in New Testament. He was 
awarded the Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree by Harvard University and _ this 
past academic year has been a research 
assistant to Dr. Piper. 


(Continued on page 2) 


Claude Welch Named 
As Visiting Lecturer 


Claude Welch has been named as 
Visiting Lecturer in Theology for the 
second semester of the 1962-1963 aca- 
demic year. Formerly a member of the 
Department of Religion at Princeton 
University and a member of the Yale 
faculty, Welch is presently chairman of 
the Department of Religion at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Welch will temporarily fill the posi- 
tion of George Stuart Hendry, Charles 
Hodge Professor of Systematic Theology, 
who will be on sabbatical leave during 
that period. 


DAGE TWO 


Four Receive Tenure 
(Continued from page 1) 
ester College faculty, as well as at the 
University of Chicago and the University 
of Frankfurt. 

Included among his publications are 
Primer for Protestants, Democrary and 
the Churches, History of Christianity 
1650-1950 and Romanticism in Ameri- 
can Theology; he is also editor of the 
journal Church History. He is married 
and the father of four children; currently 
he holds membership in the Presbytery 
of Chicago. 

Millard R. Shaull 
Professor of Ecumenics 

Millard Richard Shaull, Th.D., has 
been appointed Professor of Ecumenics. 
Shaull earned his Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from Elizabethtown College; he 
then earned his Bachelor, Master and 
Doctor of Theology degrees at Princeton 
Seminary. 

From 1942-1950 Shaull served as a 
missionary to Columbia and since 1952 
has been working in Brazil, where he 
was professor in the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary at Campinas. He has 
authored Encounter with Revolution; he 
is married, the father of two children 
and a member of the Presbytery of Big 
Bend. 

James Barr 
Professor in Old Testament 


James Barr has been elected to the 
William Henry Green chair of Old Tes- 
tament Literature. Born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, Barr earned his Master of Arts 
and Bachelor of Divinity degrees from 
the University of Edinburgh. He prev- 
iously served as minister of the Church 
of Scotland’s parish at Tiberias, Galilee; 
Professor of New Testament Literature 
and Exegesis at Presbyterian College, 
Montreal; and Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Literature and Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. His publications 
include The Semantics of Biblical Lan- 
guage and Biblical Words for Time. 
Barr is a member of New Brunswick 
Presbytery, is married and the father of 
three children. 

James F. Armstrong 
Associate Professor in Old Testament 


James Franklin Armstrong has been 
named Associate Professor of Old Testa- 
ment. Born in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Armstrong is a graduate of Macalester 
College and Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. He received the Doctor of Phi- 
losophy degree from Princeton Univers- 
ity and has been serving in the Old 
Testament department at the seminary 
since 1956. In 1959 he was named Reg- 
istrar of the seminary, and Director of 
Admissions in 1960. He is a member of 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick. 
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Sunday, April 29 

11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Minister, The 
Ebenezer Baptist Church, At- 
lanta, Georgia 

7:45 pm. The Annie Kinkead War- 
field Lectureship: Professor 
Karl Barth, The University 
Chapel 


Monday, April 30 
7:45 p.m. The Warfield Lectureship: 
Professor Barth, The Uni- 
versity Chapel 
Tuesday, May 1 
10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Professor 
R. B. Y. Scott, Department 
of Religion, Princeton Unt- 
versity 
7:45 pm. The Warfield Lectureship: 
Professor Barth, The Uni- 
versity Chapel 
Wednesday, May 2 
10:00 am. Chapel: The Motet Choir, 
Concert of Sacred Music 


The Week Ahead 


APRIL 27, 1962 





12:30 p.m. Faculty Club Luncheon 


1:30 p.m. Practical Department Meet- 
ing, Board Room, Speer Li- 
brary 

7:45 p.m. The Warfield Lectureship: 
Professor Barth, The Uni- 
versity Chapel 

2:00 p.m. History Department Meet- 
ing, Room 203, Speer Li- 
brary 

2:00 p.m. Theology Department Meet- 
ing, Room 201, Speer Li- 
brary 

3:00 p.m. Final Oral Examination of 
Mr. Edwin Schick for the 
Degree of Doctor of The- 
ology, Alexander Parlor 


Thursday, May 3 


10:00 a.m. Chapel 
Kuist 


7:45 p.m. The Warfield Lectureship: 
Professor Barth, the Uni- 
versity Chapel 


Leader: Professor 





Three Members Added 
To Board of Trustees 


: Three church leaders have been elected 

as members of the Board of Trustees 
and are now to be confirmed by the 
174th General Assembly. 

Elected for the class of 1964, Elmer 
Louis Reynolds is an alumnus of Lafa- 
yette College. He became associated with 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany in 1917 and since 1950 has been 
president of the Eastern Division of that 
firm. The father of two children, he is 
a member of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Summit, New Jersey. 

Laird H. Simons, Jr. has been elected 
for the class of 1965. Simons has been 
affiliated with the William Amer Com- 
pany in Philadelphia since 1939 and has 
been president of the firm since 1950. 
He is an elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 

The alumni trustee for the class of 
1965 is Ernest Thomas Campbell, a grad- 
uate of Bob Jones University and of 
Princeton Seminary. He received the 
Master of Theology degree from the sem- 
inary in 1953. ln 1958 Campbell was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity by Westminster College. He 
is now serving the First Presbyterian 
Church of York, Pennsylvania. 


Several Faculty Earn 
New Staff Promotions 


Mr. Dale Eugene Bussis, currently In- 
structor in Speech, has been promoted 
to Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Mr. Theodore Goodwin Belote, who 
during the current year is completing an 
appointment as Assistant Professor in 
Radio and Television, has been named to 
the administrative position of Director 
of Radio and Television. 

Dr. Paul Ehrman Scherer has been re- 
appointed as Visiting Professor of 
Homiletics for the coming academic year. 


Non-tenure Appointments 
(Continued from Page 1) 

Named as Instructor in Homilectics is 
John Raymond Killinger, Jr., Ph.D. He 
received his degrees from Baylor Uni- 
versity, University of Kentucky and the 
Harvard Divinity School. 

James E. Loeder has been named In- 
structor in Christian Education. He has 
been awarded the degrees of Bachelor 
of Divinity, Princeton Seminary; Doctor 
of Philosophy, Harvard University; and 
has been a graduate fellow in the Men- 
ninger Clinic in Topeka, Kansas. 

Named Instructor in New Testament 
is Daniel Leo Migliore, who has been 
doing graduate study at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 
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Seminary and Students Honor 
Otto Piper in Dinner Monday 


An honorary dinner for Dr. Otto A. Piper, professor of New Testament literature 
and exegesis, was held Monday noon in the small dining room in the Campus Center. 
Piper, who is retiring this year, was presented a Festschrift edited by William 
Klassen and Groydon Snyder entitled Current Issues in New Testament Interpreta- 
tion. Both men are former students of the professor and are now themselves profes- 


sors of New Testament at other institu- 
tions. The book contains articles by 
fifteen of the most prominent New 
Testament scholars in the world—from 
Germany, Scandanavia, Switzerland, Great 
Britain and the United States. The 
dedicatory article is written by President 
Jas. I. McCord; the book contains the 
bibliography of the major books and 
articles which have been written by 
Piper. 

At the dinner words of appreciation 
were given by W. D. Davies of Union 
Theological Seminary in New York on 
behalf of the non-Princeton faculty; 
James M. Robinson expressed thanks 
for all former students of Piper; and 
Howard T. Kuist, professor of Biblical 
theology, spoke on behalf of the sem1- 
nary faculty. 

F. C. Grant, N. A. Dahl and the two 
sons of Karl Barth were among the 
outside members who were present, as 
well as members of the Biblical depart- 
ment at the seminary and several of 
Dr. Piper’s doctoral students—past and 
present. 


Scholarship Deadline 
Required for Students 


Roy Pfautch, assistant to the president, 
has announced that all persons who are 
interested in renewing or applying for 
scholarships for the academic year 1962-3 
should obtain an application before 
May 10 and arrange for an interview. 





Board Establishes New 
Development Group 


“The Board is establishing within its 
own structure a standing committee on 
dévelopment. It is the first time the 
Board has had such a commitee,” stated 
Jasco an Cl OL cL meee CLCLeNC Gua tO Tan 
Committee on Development created 
recently by the Board of Trustees. 

Bryant Kirkland, pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, has been named as chairman of 
the committee. 

A visiting lecturer and tutor in 
homiletics at Princeton Seminary in 
1951-1956, he is also a trustee of the 
University of Tulsa and has been a 
Moderator of the West Jersey Pres- 
bytery. Kirkland has surveyed the over- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Hendry Has Received 
Fellowship For 1963 


George S. Hendry, professor of sys- 
tematic theology, has been awarded a 
fellowship by the American Association 
of Theological Schools. It is to be used 
during 1963, probably during the second 
semester of the coming academic year. 

Dr. Hendry said that as yet he has 
no definite plans, but that the time 
will be spent in writing and research, 
probably somewhere in Europe. 





Oratorio Choir Plans 
Tuesday Performance 


Recital Program Includes Haydn, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn and Hande! 


The Seminary Oratorio Choir is pre- 
paring its spring musical presentation 
for Tuesday, May 8 at 7:45 pm. in 
Miller Chapel. 

The choir, under the direction of 
David H. Jones, professor of music, will 
present compositions by Brahms, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart and Handel. The 
soloists will be: Mrs. Janice Harsanyi, 
soprano; Mrs. Harriet Blizzard, alto; and 
James McKeever, bass. Miss Janice 
Adams and Franklin L. Partridge will 
be the pianists, and Miss Helen C. Car- 
rell will accompany on the organ. 

The musical will include two themes: 
“Compositions Inspired by the Old 
Testament” and “Compositions Inspired 
by the New Testament.” The numbers 
will include “How Lovely Are Thy 


Dwellings, Lord,” by Brahms; “O, Rest 
(Continued on page 2) 





Professor Karl Barth, who concludes 
a week long series of lectures to- 
night in the University Chapel. 
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Middler Class Will Sponsor Two 


Activities For Seminary Students 


Raines Will Speak on 
Church Mission Topic 


Robert A. Raines will address all 
interested students on the recovery of 
the church’s true life and mission on 
Wednesday at 1:30 p.m. in Stevenson 
Lounge of the Campus Center. He will 
talk about creative work in the church 
and ministry in the city. 

The event, sponsored by the middler 
class, is open to all interested students, 
according to middler officers. 

Formerly pastor of the Aldersgate 
Methodist Church in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Raines has been pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Church, Germantown, Pa., since 
july, 1961. 

The Methodist churchman received 
his degree from Yale Divinity School 
and spent one year at Cambridge Uni- 
versity under a Fulbright Scholarship, 
studying under J. A. T. Robinson, who 
is now a bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

During February of this year the 
young minister, now in his early thirties, 
delivered a series of three devotional 
messages at the National Methodist Con- 
vocation on Urban Work. 

The focal point of this movement is 
the awareness that the church has lost 
the sense of mission and that new life 
is to be found in the recovery of this 
mission. According to Raines, “The 
chief task of the clergyman is to equip 
his people for their ministry.” 

The life of the church must become 
new! New creation takes place within 
the church, and as a necessary conse- 
quence the lay ministry emerges, states 
Raines. 

After the short address, Raines will 
spend the afternoon talking with in- 
terested students. Following the address, 
questions will be answered and coffee 
will be served. 


Merlin Theater Fixes 
Next Year’s Officers 


Newly elected officers for Merlin 
Theater for the coming year have re- 
cently been announced by the Merlin 
Theater group. 

Elected were Bob George, president; 
Peter Yoshida, vice-president for off- 
campus events; and leonard Dahl, vice- 
president for campus events. Dhyan 
Cassie was elected corresponding secre- 
tary. 





Robert A. Raines 





Shoemaker To Speak 
At Weekend Meetings 


Dr. Samuel Shoemaker will be on the 
campus the weekend of May 11-12 for 
a program entitled, “A Weekend with 
Dr. Sam Shoemaker,” sponsored by the 
middler class. 

Shoemaker will address all interested 
students following a dinner on Friday, 
May 11. The address is slated for 6:30 
p.m. in Stevenson Lounge. 

On Saturday, May 12, from 9:00 a.m. 
to 2:00 pm‘ a retreat “will be® held 
at the Quaker Meeting House in Prince- 
ton. Lunch will be provided; transporta- 
tion will leave from the front of Miller 
Chapel at 8:30 a.m. 

Shoemaker has visited our campus 
several times in recent years. Last year 
he preached in Miller Chapel for an 
extended morning service. Before his 
retirement this year, he was rector of 
the Calvary Episcopal Church in Pitts- 
burgh. 

He is the author of many books, in- 
cluding How to Become a Christian, 
With the Holy Spit and with Fire, By 
the Power of God and Revive Thy 
Church Beginning with Me. He has 
been especially active in the church 
with lay groups. Among such programs 
is the well known “Pittsburgh Experi- 
ment.” 





Chapel Service Hour 

Chapel services will be held at 9:00 
a.m. each day during the reading and 
examination periods, the change in 


time becoming effective on May 17. 
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Sidney Crane Slated 
To Address Koinonia 


The twentieth year of her existence 
will be marked by .Komonia Thursday, 
May 10, by a dinner program to be 
held in the Small Dining Room of the 
Campus Center. 

Highlighting the meeting will be a 
presentation by Sidney D. Crane, in- 
structor in English Bible, on the topic 
“The Gift of Prophecy in the New 
Testament.” This section of the evening 
will follow the year’s business meeting 
for which the major item is an election 
of officers for the coming academic year. 

Those wishing to attend the dinner 
must register with the officers in time 
to notify the dining hall manager. 


Vesper Service Slated 
By Liturgical Dancers 


A liturgical dance vesper service will 
be presented Sunday evening at 8:15 
p.m. at the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Princeton, under the direction of 
Heather Keen. 

The themes of the service will be: 
despair, love, hope and praise. Jerome 
Barryman will be the reader; Caroline 
Leon and Virginia Stam are the liturgical 
dancers. 


Choir Performance Tuesday 
(Continued from page 1) 


in the Lord,’ by Mendelssohn; a selec- 
tion from Mozart’s “Requiem” and the 
“Hallelujah Chorus,’ by Handel. Dr. 
Otto A. Piper, professor of New Testa- 
ment, will present the invocation and 
benediction. 


New Development Committee 
(Continued from page 1) 


seas Presbyterian missions and has been 
a member of an observer’s team of the 
Foreign Board. 

Named as vice-chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Development is Laird Sim- 
mons, president of the Williams Amer 
Company and an elder of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Ardmore, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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This Man—Otto Piper of Princeton 


by GERALD L. BORCHERT 


At four o'clock on Friday afternoons 


the door is left ajar in the Piper home 
_as a sign that a weekly tea is about 


to begin. But this is no ordinary tea— 


the members of this group are com- 


_posed of graduate 


students in the 


_ Biblical department of Princeton Semi- 


nary, gathered for theological discussion 
in the relaxed company of a cup of tea 


' and delicious sweets. In this comfortable 


setting students have come to realize 
the amazing grasp of philosophy, theo- 


logy, psychology, politics and economics, 
_in addition to the phenomenal under- 




















standing of Scripture, possessed by this 


man who answers his telephone with the 
words “Mr. Piper.” 

There is no unreal air about this man 
who readily dons his overalls in order 
to root out the weeds in the garden 
which annually produces the first flowers 


| at the seminary. The porch step for Otto 
Piper furnishes just as satisfactory a 


place for the discussion of a doctoral 
dissertation as his study, which houses 
one of the most comprehensive personal 
New Testament libraries in existence. 
Dr. Piper is a man who has sought to 
notice the seasonal changes; and similarly 
he is a man who has sought to notice 
God’s work in history. 

Why shouldn’t he see God at work in 
history when he has known the pre- 
sence of God in his own life? Bereft 
of his father at an early age, wounded 
in the head in the firsts World War, 
dismissed by Hitler from his professorial 
chair at Muenster because he spoke out 
when the German Church was silent; 
Dr. Piper has known where the “rock 
of (his) life” is to be found. He is a 
man who has constantly come to Scrip- 
ture with the expectancy that the Spirit 
would teach him. This expectancy has 
given to the scholar at 58 Mercer Street 
the tremendous balance for which his 
work is known. 

The student life of the Helen Manson 
Professor of New Testament Literature 
and Exegesis evidenced the same dedica- 
tion toward the pursuit of truth which 
has characterized his entire life. Through- 
out his work in high school and in the 
academy, Dr. Piper received instruction 
in Latin and Greek from eight to ten 
hours per week, accounting for his 
phenomenal ability to handle these 
languages. He took his advanced work 
in the peripatetic fashion which has 
come to be known as one of the finest 
features of German education. During 
this period he studied in the Universities 
of Goettingen, Jena, Marburg and Paris. 


His teachers have been among the best; 
and it is necessary to mention only the 
names of Henri Bergson, Hans Lietz- 
mann and Heinrich Weinel to indicate 
this fact. As a student he learned his 
lessons well, so that, despite his military 
service during the First World War, he 
was ready at the age of 31 years to turn 
to the teaching profession. 


He was called to his first post in 


Pictured to the right 
1s Dr. Otto A. Piper, 
Helen H. P. Manson 
Professor of New 
Testament Literature 
and Exegesis, at his 
home on Mercer St. 
Dr. Piper retires 
from the seminary 
faculty this year, 
concluding twenty- 
five years of teaching 
at Princeton. 


1920 at the University of Goettingen 
in ‘the field of systematic theology. To 
those who know of Dr. Piper’s work 
at Goettengen, perhaps the most inter- 
esting incident of that period was his 
introduction of a pastor from Safenwil 
to the teaching profession. Having read 
a book entitled Der Roemerbrief, he 
suggested that its author be called to 
teach in the field of Reformed Theology. 
Thus, Karl Barth began his teaching life 
just about a year after Otto Piper began 
his own. In 1925 Barth moved to Muen- 
ster and in 1930 to Bonn. When Barth 
moved to Bonn, Piper moved to Muen- 
ster. 

But Piper didn’t last long at Muen- 
ster, for the man who had written the 
two volume work on the Ethics of the 
Gospel was unwilling to compromise 
with National Socialism. When Hitler 
came to power Piper was one of the 
first to be expelled. Anyone who has had 
the opportunity of glancing through 
Otto Piper’s large personal bibliography 
(which now reaches nearly nine inches 
of index cards stacked in the library 
catalogue) will understand why Nazi 
students had kept comprehensive records 
of his classes for three full years prior 
to their coming to power. 

The next step seemed an inglorious 





move, for Dr. Piper had only his bag- 
gage and a one way ticket to England. 
But Swansea needed a professor of the 
philosophy of religion, and from 1934- 
1936 he lectured in Southern Wales. 


The two succeeding years he spent at 
Bangor in Northern Wales. Perhaps he 
would have remained on 
side of 


the eastern 
the Atlantic, except for the 


(Continued on page 4) 





Bailey, Lane, Martin 


And Smylie—Among 
Transferring Faculty 


Two assistant professors, James P. 
Martin and James H. Smylie, and two 
instructors, Albert E. Bailey and Wil- 
liam R. Lane, have announced plans 
which will take them from Princeton 
in the coming year. A fifth member of 
the current faculty, John E. Smylie, is 
expected to announce his intentions 
shortly. 

James Martin, it is announced, has 
accepted a position as an associate pro- 


fessor of New Testament at Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
Virginia. 


James Smylie, who is director of stu- 
dent studies as well as assistant pro- 
fessor in American church history, will 
be an alumni visiting professor of church 
history at Union Seminary in Richmond. 

William R. Lane, an instructor in 
Old Testament, will be a guest instructor 
at Pittsburgh Theological Seminary dur- 
ing the coming academic year. Albert 
Bailey, instructor in Christian education, 
is expecting to ‘enter a pastorate in 
southern Ontario, Canada. 
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This Man—Otto Piper 

(Continued from Page 3) 
fact that he met Dean Homrighausen 
who convinced him that Princeton was 
just the kind of a place for him. Since 
that time, although he has traveled 
widely, teaching in South America and 
lecturing in many other places, he has 
always returned to Princeton; and it 
is not without significance that the re- 
tirement home which the Pipers are 
building is located here. 

Dr. Piper’s assignment at Princeton 
initially involved inter-departmental work, 
lecturing in both theology and Bible. 
Soon, however, his extraordinary ability 
in interpreting the Scripture was rec- 
ognized, and he was seated in Princeton’s 
endowed chair of New Testament. 

If one seeks to define Dr. Piper’s 
theological perspective the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia’s category of 
“Biblical Realism” is about as good as 
any—if one understands the term in 
its broadest sense. In the light of this 
perspective, his demand for proper 
understanding in methodology has made 
even the most advanced of his students 
rethink their best thoughts. In so doing, 
however, he has aided them in penetrat- 
ing more deeply into the central issues 
of theology. On the faculty level he has 
had an important role in the developing 
of sound principles for graduate study 
and was a key figure in pushing for 
the new Speer Library with its excellent 
facilities for research. In the sphere of 
inter-departmental communication on the 
graduate level he has been in the fore- 
front. Koinonia was his dream; indeed, 
it was an outgrowth of his teas, and 
he has seen it through two decades of 
existence. 


But Dr. Piper has been active also 
on the international scene. His interest 
in the mission of the church has been 
exceedingly keen. His students are serv- 
ing throughout the world, and one of the 
regular features of the teas involves the 
sharing by Dr. Piper of the letters which 
he has received from these students in 
other lands. In the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, as well, this naturalized Princeton- 
ian has had an important role. He was 
present at the conference of Lausanne 
in 1927 where the future of the Ecu- 
menical Movement hung in the balances 
and where the only thing that seemed 
to save it from dissolution was prayer. 
It is with a great deal of interest, there- 
fore, that Dr. Piper’s students and friends 
await his forthcoming publication deal- 
ing with Protestantism in this ecumen- 
ical age. 


This man—Otto Piper—who often 
used to share a park bench with Albert 
Einstein during the blazing Princeton 


T.HE-SEMINA-RIAWN 
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Sunday, May 6 


11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Dr. Reginald 
Thomas, Minister, The First 
Presbyterian Church, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Monday, May 7 


4:45 p.m. Institute of Theology Com- 
mittee, President’s Room 

6:30 p.m. S.E.A. Committee, Alexan- 
der Parlor 


10:00 pm. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Jerry Pence 
Tuesday, May 8 
10:00 am. Chapel Leader: President 


Lee H. Bristol, Westminster 
Choir College 

7:45 pm. Spring Musical, 
Chapel 


Wednesday, May 9 


10:00 am. Chapel Leader: The Rever- 
end Arnold Harms, Director, 
Westminster Foundation, 
Rutgers University 

12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, 
Dining Room 

2:00 p.m. Middler Class Meeting — 
The Reverend Robert Raines, 
Stevenson Lounge 

3:00 p.m. Senior Faculty Meeting, 

; Board Room, Speer Library 


Miller 


Small 


summers, has taught his students more 
than abstract theology. He has shown 
them the meaning of regularity in the 
worship of God, both corporate and in- 
dividual. To his students he has given 
a living testimony of stewardship in the 
life of a Christian. His article on “That 
Strange Thing Money,” which has been 
reprinted in stewardship booklets, is the 
product of a man who through the 
course of seven decades has learned the 
way of responsibility for his neighbor. 
Similarly, his work toward European and 
especially German relief following the 
conclusion of the Second World War 
was of such significance that he was 
presented with the Officer’s Cross of the 
Order of Merit by the President of the 
Republic of Germany. 


Finally, retirement for Professor 
Piper—who has penned sufficient books 
to fill a three foot shelf and whose works 
have appeared in English, German, 
French, Spanish, Dutch and the Slovak 
languages—will hardly mean rest. Many 
books must yet be written, the least 
of which will not be his New Testa- 
ment Theology, already set down in 
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Week Ahead — 


5:00 p.m. General Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
James Campbell 


Thursday, May 10 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: The Rever- 
end Roy Pfautch 

4:00 p.m. Joint Campus Life-Student 
Council Meeting, Stevenson 
Lounge 

6:00 p.m. Koinonia Supper and Elec- 
tion Meeting, Stevenson 


Lounge 

8:00 p.m. Wives Course, Stuart Hall 
Room 6 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Barry Downing 
Friday, May 11 

10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Frederick 


Gibbs and Edward Schneider 
6:00 p.m. Middler Class Dinner, Dr. 
Samuel Shoemaker, Campus 
Center Dining Room 
7:00 p.m. Senior Banquet 


Saturday, May 12 


Evangelistic Fellowship Conference—- 


all day 


Sunday, May 13 


1:00 a.m. University Chapel 
Dean Gordon 


Service: 


rough draft. Much traveling is also fore- 
snadowed as this honored scholar begins 
a peripatetic teaching ministry which 
will take him even to the center of 
South Africa. The seminary regrets, in- 
deed, that retirement age has come to 
this man—Otto Piper—but it rejoices 
in the fact that retirement will mean 
release of the energies of this prophetic 
teacher to the wider service of the 
church. 


Book Agency Begins 
Annual Sale Monday 


The annual spring inventory sale will 
be held the week of May 7th at the 
Theological Book Agency. At that time 
all stock items will be reduced an addi- 
tional 10% on the basis of the regular 
20% discounted price. 

This does not apply to books already 
carrying such discounts. All sales will 
be on a cash basis except in the case 
of seniors, whose bills at the Book 
Agency must be paid in full before 
graduation in June. 
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Senior Class Banquet 
Will Be Held Tonight 


“Each senior class of the past has had 
the spring banquet; it is an annual affair,” 
stated Ed Sprague, president of the class, 
as he commented on the senior class 
banquet to be held at 6:45 p.m. tonight 
at the Greenbriar Restaurant, New Bruns- 
wick. The dinner will be a smorgasbord, 
featuring 80 varieties of Scandanavian 
food. 

Speaking at the banquet will be Wil- 
liam Sloane Coffin, Jr. who is chaplain 
at Yale University. He has been asked 
to speak on the ministry and society 
in social action. Coffin will be introduced 
by Dr. McCord. 

By the first of this week over 100 
members, including wives, had indi- 
cated that they would be present for 
the dinner. This figure represents more 
than 75% of the senior class. Graduat- 
ing MRE’s were also invited to the 
banquet. 

Jack Gunn will MC and provide enter- 
tainment. 
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Among the lighter moments of the Sesquicentennial Spring Lecture Week 





“Set Free By Truth” Will Be 


Fellowship Conference Topic 


Almost four hundred senior high young people will visit the seminary on Satur- 
day, May 12 for a conference sponsored by the Evangelistic Fellowship. The speaker 
will be the Reverend Leighton Ford, vice-president of the Billy Graham Evangelistic 


Association. 


A native of Canada, Ford has worked with young people around the world. 


As well as participating in Graham 
crusades in North and Central America, 
he has also worked in Africa, Asia, 
Europe, Australia and the Middle East. 
Ford is a graduate of Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary in Decatur, Georgia. 


*The conference theme is “Set Free by 
Truth.” The main addresses will be given 
at 11:00 am. and 6:00 p.m. in Miller 
Chapel. Discussion groups will be held 
during the afternoon for the conference 
members. Churches from New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Connecticut will be represented. 
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was a presentation by the seminary Stick-Ball team of a team sweatshirt 
to the notable Karl Barth, shown here with Stick-Ball team enthusiasts. 


Play Will Have Last 


Performance Monday 


The last performance of The Prodigal 
Son for this year has been slated for 
Monday evening at 7:15 p.m. in Miller 
Chapel. The play, written by R. H. 
Ward, is under the direction of Harold 
Vaughan, a senior M.R.E. 


Following the play, the audience is 
invited to have refreshments and dis- 
cussion with the cast in Stevenson 
Lounge of the Campus Center. 

The cast includes Larry Bouquet, 
David Cassie, Dhyan Cassie, Virginia 
Rassieur and Peter Yoshida. 





Last Meeting Planned 
By Wives’ Fellowship 


The last meeting of the academic year 
of the Seminary Wives’ Fellowship 1s 
slated for May 24 at 8:00 pm. This 
date is a change from the previously 
planned date of May 17. 


The wives of the graduating seminary 
students will be honored at the meeting, 
and Janice Harsanyi, visiting lecturer in 
music, will be a soloist. 

The installation of next year’s of- 
ficers has been scheduled for this last 
meeting. Following this, the wives have 
been invited to a reception at Springdale. 
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The Value of the Ministry 


One of the complaints which is leveled against the ministry today is that 
ministers do not believe in their profession. They preach, but they are 
not convinced it is of value. They counsel their parishioners, but they expect 
very little as results. This is a significant criticism, and it does not spare 
seminarians. 

Why should this be? We find nothing of the sort in the New Testament. 
Instead, we are confronted with a dynamic, vital proclamation of the 
Christian gospel, so vital and dynamic, in fact, that it overwhelmed entire 
nations. Why? What was the secret of men like Peter and Paul and the 
thousands of others who blazoned the gospel throughout the Roman world? 


We haven’t far to look. Paul gives us an answer when he writes, “Woe 
is unto me if I preach not the gospel” (I Corinthians 9:16). At least two 
things are involved in such a statement. In the first place, Paul recognized 
—and constantly paid tribute to—the fact that he was under a call from 
God. “Why do you preach?” someone asks. “I preach,’ he would reply, 
“because I am sent.” In the second place, Paul recognized that a failure to 
fulfill this divine commission would result in his own unhappiness and 
misery. We do not hear much about being separated from the will of 
God today, but this is a New Testament concept which was a reality to Paul. 
He knew the misery of failing to run the course which God had set before 
him (Romans 7:24), just as surely as he knew the joy of serving God 
with all his heart. 


Now I suggest that a sense of purpose and a belief in the eternal value 
of the ministry will be ours only when we meet these two conditions— 
when we know ourselves to be commissioned by God, and when we know 
our genuine happiness to lie in fulfilling that commission. If we do not 
share these certainties, let us not clutter up the ministry. But if we do, 
then let us serve with joy, knowing that the same God who called us 
unto his service will also give the increase. 
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One-Act Play Contest 


Rules Are Announced 


A $1000 prize for a one-act play of 
religious significance is being offered 
as part of the Sesquicentennial Obser- 
vance. All plays must be original, un- 
published and approximately one hour 
in length. 


Pillsbury Announces 
Council Appointments 


Five Student Council appointments 
have been announced by Peter W. Pills- 
bury, president of the Student Association. 

Appointed Athletic Committee Chair- 
man is Robert E. Simpson, middler. He 
is a graduate of Wheaton College and 


The deadline for the contest is Febru- 
ary 1, 1963, and the scripts must be 
typewritten. Scripts will be returned if 
accompanied by a stamped self-address- 
ed envelope. 

The contest rules state that the judges 
reserve the right not to designate any 
of the plays for the prize offered. 

If there is a winning play, the sem- 
inary will produce it in the spring of 
1963. The author of the winning play 
will retain ownership but will be asked 
to waive royalty charges to the seminary 
for no more than thirty performances. 

Students seeking more information 
should contact William Brower, assistant 
director of speech. 


is married. His hometown is Peoria, Ill. 

Raymer B. Matson, from Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida, has been named Inter-Semi- 
nary Movement Chairman. He is a grad- 
uate of William and Mary and is a 
junior. 

The Social Committee Chairman will 
be Robert A. Colman, a middler. Colman 
is from Binghamton, New York, and 
graduated from Westminster College. 

V. Miller Newton has been appointed 
as Religious Activities Chairman. New- 
ton is a graduate of the University of 
Florida and is married. 

Publicity Chairman will be Hart M. 
Nelsen, a graduate of the State College 
of Iowa. A middler, he is from Pipe- 
stone, Minnesota and is married. 
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Barry Downing To Be 
Editor of Seminarian 


Upon recommendation of the Editorial 
Board of The Seminarian President Jas. 
I. McCord has announced the appoint- 
ment of Barry H. Downing, middler, 
to serve as editor of The Seminarian 
for the academic year 1962-3. 

Downing had previously served as 
associate editor for the past two years, 
and had been co-editor of his college 


yearbook and co-director of the Hart-— 


wick College Radio Department during 
his college years. Barry and his wife 
Kathleen were both graduated with the 
B.A. degree from Hartwick in 1960. 
Downing is originally from Delhi, New 
York. 

Downing received an undergraduate 
scholastic award for his work in phy- 
sics, his major. He also acted as president 
of his fraternity, Alpha Sigma Phi, of 
the Inter-fraternity Council and of the 
Dramatics Club. 

Appointed to serve as associated edi- 
tors are Paul F. Everett, junior, a grad- 
uate of Syracuse University, and John 
C. Staten, junior, a Stanford University 
graduate. John C. Mather, middler, also 
a graduate of Stanford, has been ap- 
pointed by the editor to the position of 
circulation manager. 





Barry H. Downing 
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| An Open Letter to Dr. Hick, II 


(In the issues of The Seminarian of April 6 and 13 Douglas S. Bax, a graduate 
student at the seminary, and Dr. John H. Hick, professor of Christian philos- 
ophy, exchanged views on the doctrine of the Incarnation. In this issue that 
exchange 1s continued.) 
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who loves, not the love as such. To 
understand “God was incarnate in Jesus 
Christ” as a literal statement of truth 
must therefore be to understand that 
God the Actor, God the Subject, Him- 
self was incarnate in Jesus Christ, as 
Subject, as Actor. (Against Sabellian- 


By Douc tas S. BAx ism we must of course add immediately 








Dear Dr. Hick, 


You have been not only courteous but 
gracious to the second mile in your 
response in The Seminarian and outside 
it to my “open letter” to you. For this 
I would like to express my real apprecia- 
tion. May I say, however, that is was 
partly because we, your students, knew 
you to be the Christian gentleman you 
are that we were moved to sponsor our 
collective letter to you concerning the 
decision of the N. J. Synod. 

May I continue my questions? With 
reference to the following points you 
made: 

1. That Paul of cCamosata accepted 
the Virgin Birth. True. But the real 
point is that this was not (what | 
called) a “theological capstone” to his 
doctrine of the Incarnation. It was 
rather something accepted mot in con- 
sistency with his theological direction 
but from the Graeco-Roman tradition 
that mythical heroes were divinely con- 
ceived. Would you not agree with me 
that had he lived in an intellectual clim- 
ate more amenable to thinking this 
through with theological consistency, 
whether a Hebraic climate (cf. the 
Ebionites who did reject it and whom 
Barth sees as his theological ancestors) 
or a modern climate, he would most 
likely have rejected the Virgin Birth? 

2. That “there is nothing sacrosanct 
about this metaphysical concept of sub- 
stance.” Perhaps I am not philosophically 
sophisticated enough to see quite why 
talk about the “being” (substantia, es- 
sentia, ousia) of God must now be ruled 
out of court if by it we mean only “the 
being of God qua divine being” (Barth) 
—and remember that we cannot know 
God’s being separately from His act. 
You caricatured a physical understand- 
ing of this (“divine substance injected 
into an envelope of flesh”), and such 
a baldly physical interpretation is the 
same ground on which Paul of Samosata 
rejected the orthodox doctrine. But this 
was mot the sense in which the 
Church interpreted it in the first place 
(cf. Prestige: God im Patr. Th., p. 202- 
09). 

Nevertheless, in spite of all this, J 
did grant you this point in my first letter 
in accepting the task of proposing an 
alternative from modern terminology, 
viz. that God as subject was present in 
Christ. My appeal to the traditional 


terminology was to show that to say that 
Christ is an incarnation of the beimg of 
God, when translated, necessarily in- 
volves that God as subject, and not 
merely that the love of God, was in- 
carnate in Christ (v. my original points 
1, 2, 3, 5). 


3. That “the acts of God are identi- 
cally and uniquely God’s acts” is simply 
an attempt to spell out “God is in- 
carnate in Jesus Christ.” But the first 
of these statements cannot embrace the 
whole of the second, if the second is 
taken literally, unless “God” is reduced 
to “acts.” “God Himself was incarnate” 
just does not mean, literally, “the act 
or love of God Himself was incarnate.” 
“God” is an Actor (agent) who acts, 
not the act per se. He is the Subject 


An Open Reply 


that it is in one of the three modes 
in which He is Subject or Actor that 
God is incarnate. Cf. Barth: “Not as two 
subjects but as the same subject twice”). 

True, you are able to point out in the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School Bul- 
letin article you referred me to that 
Gregory of Nyssa wrote, “The word 
Godhead signifies not a nature but an 
operation,’ but in the context of his 
exegesis he means by this that God’s 
action involves all three Persons or 
modes of being, not that the Persons are 
reducible to actions. 

4. That “Paul of Samosata and Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia rejected the deity of 
Christ.’ How then did Paul assert that 
Christ “became God” (Prestige, p. 202) ? 
The answer of course is that in the 


(Continued on page 4) 








to Douglas Bax 


By JOHN H. HIck 
Professor of Christian Philosophy 


Dear Douglas, 

.It seems that we are in agreement 
that the traditional way of formulating 
the fact of the Incarnation, by means of 
the philosophical category of substance, 
is not permanently requisite and that it 
is desirable for theologians today to seek 
for new ways of expressing it. The par- 
ticular attempt to do this which I have 
put forward for discussion replaces iden- 
tity of substance with identity (not like- 
ness) of attitude and action. Your objec- 
tion to this seems to boil down to the 
fact that “Christ’s attitudes and actions 
were God’s attitudes and actions” is a 
different statement from “God was in- 
carnate in Christ.” 

You apparently assume that the mean- 
ing of “God was incarnate in Christ” 
is perfectly clear, so that it is not ap- 
propriate to enquire what it means. You 
speak (in paragraphs 3 and 4) of ac- 
cepting it “literally,” as though it had 
some obvious literal meaning and other 
ways of understanding it were meta- 
phorical. But the whole history of the 
church’s Christological discussions shows 
that “God was incarnate in Christ” is 
an uninterpreted statement operating at 
a rather high level of conceptual gen- 
erality. We therefore cannot avoid ask- 
ing what, more specifically, it means. 

My suggestion is that it means that 


the attitudes of Christ to the particular 
people whom he encountered were 
uniquely God’s attitudes to those people, 
expressed in a human life; and that the 
acts of Christ in relation to the partic- 
ular individuals with whom he had to 
do were, uniquely and identically, God’s 
actions toward those particular people at 
those particular moments, expressed in 
the activity of a human life. This may 
or may not prove to be a valid and 
illuminating attempt to unfold the mean- 
ing of incarnation; but the fact that it 
is not simply a repetition of the formula 
“God was incarnate in Christ” can 
hardly count as a good reason for re- 
jecting it. 

Nor, I think, is it very helpful to 
speculate about what Paul of Samosata 
or Theodore of Mopsuestia would have 
thought about such a suggestion. For 
this is conjectural and offers only an 
indirect and precarious way of determin- 
ing the value of a contemporary theo- 
logical argument. 

The most fruitful procedure, I believe, 
for testing a theological suggestion is 
not to contract it into a formula and 
then label it (labels are only the death- 
masks of thought), but to try to develop 
and expand it in order to bring out 
more clearly its implications. It will then 


(Continued on page 4) 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


ultimate sense you are right, in that 
Paul, like so many others whose teach- 
ing the Church condemned, refused to 
accept the statement “God became in- 
carnate in Jesus Christ” literally as above, 
but that you are wrong in so far as he 
accepted its content in a non-literal 
sense. 

5. That “they would have rejected the 
formulation of this im terms of an 
identity between the acts and attitudes 
of God.” But would they have? Paul 
held that what indwelt Christ as pozotes 
was identical with the Logos of God. 
What he rejected was that the Logos 
was incarnate as owsid. 

6. How can Jesus Christ’s love be 
identical with God’s love if the sub- 
ject of that love, Jesus Christ, is not 
Himself God-as-Subject? In your Bulletin 
article you tried to resolve this difficulty 
by the argument that Christ’s love or 
“agapeing” as finite was included in 
God’s love (“‘agapeing”) as infinite, be- 
cause “the infinite must in some sense 
include the finite” (p. 49). I question 
the spatial analogy of this argument. 
But more important, it seems to me that 
the logic of an argument like this must 
end by including all finite love or “ag- 
apeing,’ and not only Jesus Christ’s, 
within God’s “agapeing.” (Now it is 
part of the doctrine of the Spirit that 
we do love with God’s love; His love 
is incarnate in the members of the 
church which is also the soma through 
which He acts.) But all this is to make 
Jesus Christ different from us not as 
unique in kind but as only more perfect 
in degree. I know that this is not what 
you intend, as it is the very charge you 
lay against Baillie, Pittenger and Ferre. 
But it is the hidden conclusion of all 
forms of dynamic monarchianism. 

7. Accepting your formulation, why 
do we need to understand God as Incar- 
nation and before creation, and not just 
one Arche in the monarchian sense? 
Why do we need to say that Christ was 
pte-existent, ie. bo Logos pros ton 
Theon (Jn. 1:1) and not just (he 
agape) tou Theou? Again I must ask, 
does your statement not threaten the 
paradox of God’s_ Three-in-Oneness 
which the church has always regarded 
as His eternal nature? 


Chapel Service Hour 

Chapel services will be held at 9:00 
a.m. each day during the reading and 
examination periods, the change in 
time becoming effective on May 17. 
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— The 


Sunday, May 13 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel 
Dean Gordon 


Monday, May 14 
6:00 p.m. Faculty Seminar: Small Din- 
ing Room 
6:30 p.m. S.E.A. Committee meeting, 
Alexander Parlor 


7:15 p.m. Merlin Theater: “The Prod- 
igal Son,” Miller Chapel 


8:30 p.m. Merlin Theater 
Stevenson Lounge 


Service: 


Reception, 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Ken Hollenbaugh 


Tuesday, May 15 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Piper 


5:10 p.m. Second Semester Classes End, 
Reading Period Begins 


8:00 p.m. Faculty Wives: Homrig- 
hausen Residence 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


G. David Singleton 





Reply to Douglas Bax 
(Continued from page 3) 


stand or fall by its own inherent truth 
cr falsity. Consider for example the 
alternative to a substance Christology 
which you yourself present—that “God 
as subject was present in Christ.” In order 
to evaluate this one has to find out more 
fully what it involves. If we simply said 
“God was present in Christ” we should 
have a statement on the same relatively 
general and uninterpreted level as “God 
was incarnate in Christ.” It is with state- 
ments of this type that we start and 
of which we are seeking a more specific 
interpretation. 


What then is the effect of adding 
that “God as subject was present in 
Christ”? The only meaning which sug- 
gests itself is that the subjectivity, or 
self-consciousness, of God was present 
in Jesus. This would appear to mean 
one or other of two things: either that 
there were two (presumably alternating) 
consciousnesses in Jesus, one human and 
one divine, or that there was in Jesus 
the divine consciousness. Neither of these 
possibilities seems to me in the least 
attractive. The first suggests a schizo- 
phrenia, and the second an_ unreal 
humanity, which are alike inconsistent 
with the evidence of the New Testament. 
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Week Ahead — 


Wednesday, May 16 


10:00 am. Chapel Leader: The Rever- 
end George F. Aberle 


12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, Small 
Dining Room 

5:30 p.m. All-Campus Picnic 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Mary Lou McClure 


Thursday, May 17 


9:00 am. Chapel Leader: The Rever- 
end Dale Bussis 

7:30 p.m. Final Oral Examination of 
Mr. Arthur Freeman for the 
Degree of Doctor of Theo- 
logy, Alexander Parlor 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
William Dodge 


Friday, May 18 
9:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: The Rever- 
end Lynn B. Hinds 
Sunday, May 20 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 


Dean Gordon 
Chapel Deacons: Ron Kangas and Dan 
Prentice 


Finally, I want to suggest that the 
procedure which you are inclined to 
follow, that of associating the view 
which you are criticising with one of 
the ancient heresies, is not only an un- 
reliable instrument in the search for 
truth, but also a dangerous one to em- 
ploy, since you may unwittingly anath- 
ematize yourself with it. The early 
Christological discussions move in an 
immensely complex stream, full of local 
eddies and political cross-currents, and 
by dipping in at the right places one 
can pull out almost anything. 


For example, the Council held at 
Antioch in 268 which condemned Paul 
of Samosata (whom I have no interest 
in defending) also condemned the use 
of the word homo-ousios to express the 
relation between Christ and God the 
Father (Bethune-Baker, 111). Here is 
embarrassment indeed; for you will, I 
fear, be tempted to say that they were 
right about Paul but wrong about the 
homoousios, thus elevating your private 
judgment above a Council of the un- 
divided church! Further, the second of 
the two possible meanings of “God 
as subject . . .’—alternating divine and 
human consciousnesses in Jesus—is so 
implausible that, so far as I know, no 
heretic has yet thought of sponsoring 
it. Perhaps however you yourself, in 
order to avoid the stigma of Appollin- 
arianism . . .? 
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162 Seminarians Will Receive Degrees At 


Sesquicentennial Commencement Exercises 


The 150th Commencement of Prince- 
ton Seminary, the Sesquicentennial, will 
be held June 5 at 10:30 am. in the 
University Chapel for 162 graduating 
seniors, M.R.E.’s, Th.M.’s and Th.D.’s. 
Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
will bring the Commencement address. 

The Baccalaureate Service will begin 
the Commencement schedule. To be held 
in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Princeton, the Baccalaureate Service 1s 
scheduled for June 3 at 4:00 p.m. 
Preaching will be Eugene Carson Blake, 
Stated Clerk of the United Presbyterian 
Church, a member of the Central and 
Executive Committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, a trustee of the sem- 
inary and a member of the Class of 1932. 

Blake taught at Forman Christian Col- 
lege in India for one year and was in 
the pastorate 19 years before becoming 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 
His pastorates included the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas, New York City, 


(Continued on page 4) 


Executive Selected At 
Last Koinonia Meeting 


The Koinonia Executive was elected 
at the May 10 meeting for the coming 
academic year. The elected include 
David Garber, New Testament; Frank 
Garcia, Old Testament; William Ken- 
nedy, History; Graeme Griffin, Prac- 
tical Studies; and Donald _ Borchert, 
Theology and secretary. 

Otto and Mrs. Piper were honored at 
the dinner, and Sidney D. Crane pre- 
sented a paper on the topic “The Gift 
of Prophecy in the New Testament.” 





Fry Scheduled to 


Give 
Commencement Speech 
Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 


United Luthern Church in America, 
will be the speaker for the Sesqui- 
centennial Commencement on June 5. 

During June, 1962, Fry will rap his 
gavel, bringing to an end the Lutheran 
Church and bringing to birth the new 
Lutheran Church in America. Fry wit- 
nessed the birth of the United Lutheran 
Church, created in 1918 from the merger 
of three Lutheran assemblies. 

A graduate of Hamilton College in 
Clinton, New York, Fry studied at the 
American School for Classical Studies 
in Athens and earned his B.D. degree 
at Philadelphia Lutheran Theological 
Seminary. From 1929 to 1944 he was 


(Continued on page 2) 


Speer Library Plans 
Rare Book Exhibition 


An exhibition of rare books and manu- 
scripts relating to the origin and devel- 
opment of Protestantism, selected from 
the collection of Mr. William Scheide, 
will be shown in Speer Library from 
June 4 to July 20. 

Among the manuscripts on exhibit 
will be a French XIIth century codex of 
St. Augustine’s expositions on the 
Psalms, a copy of Wycliffe’s translation 
of the New ‘Testament into English 
written in England early in the XVth 
century and autographs of Philipp 
Melanchthon and Martin Luther. The 
printed books will include tracts of 
the early reformers— Huss, Luther, 
Zwingli, Bucer, Tyndale, Knox and 


(Continued on page 3) 
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A Word of Appreciation 


With this issue of The Seminarian publication for the academic year 
1961-62 comes to a close. It is with warm appreciation that the editors 
would like to thank all those who have helped us in any way during this 
year. We would like to thank the faculty for their willing contributions. 
We are particularly grateful for the students who took the time to express 
their views on many subjects. And we are indebted to many who assisted 
in the weekly job of mailing and distributing the paper. 


To next year’s staff, headed by Barry Downing, we extend best wishes, 
anticipating on their part the excitement we have experienced and the enjoy- 


ment that has been ours this year. 


Many positions on the campus have changed in the recent months and 
nearly all of us will be involved in different opportunities next year. Noting 
this, it is particularly apt that we remind ourselves of Paul’s advice to 
the Colossians—‘“Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom... 
and whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father by him.” 


May this be our objective in the months and years ahead. 











Holy Spirit In Church Renewal 
Is Institute of Theology Theme 


The twenty-first Institute of Theology 
will be held on the campus July 9-19, 
on the theme “The Holy Spirit in the 
Renewal of the Church.” 


Initiated by President Emeritus John 
A. Mackay, the Institute primarily is 
planned for ministers serving as pastors 
in the local church. 


A part of the Sesquicentennial cele- 
bration, the Institute this year has a 
timely topic which grows “out of an 
increasing awareness that the church 
will not be renewed for witness and 
service until there is a fresh outpouring 
of God’s Spirit.” 


The highlight of the first week is 
the evening series of addresses on re- 
newal of the church, parish, pulpit, 
worship and witness. The evenings of 
the second week feature an evening 
preaching series with Albert T. Mollegen 
of Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia; Bryant 
M. Kirkland, minister of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, New York City; 
Orlo Choguill, senior minister of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; and Elmer G. Homrig- 
hausen, dean of the seminary. 


President McCord will give the eve- 
ning address during the first week. Other 
speakers for the first week include 
David B. Watermuler, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Oak Park, 
Illinois; William M. Elliott, Jr., min- 


ister of the Highland Park Presbyterian 
Church, Dallas, Texas; David G. But- 
trick, member of the Church and Min- 
istry Division of Pittsburgh Seminary; 
and George W. Webber, director of the 
East Harlem Protestant Parish, New 
York City. 


A typical day at the Institute includes 
a Bible study hour, first elective class, 
second elective class, convocation, open 
afternoons, and evening meetings. 


Seminary students may attend the In- 
stitute events without charge. 


Theology Today Offers 
Low Subscription Rate 


An ideal graduation gift for a semi- 
marian would be a year’s subscription 
to Theology Today (or extension of a 
present subscription). The special rate 
for students is two dollars. 


Also available are many back issues 
at fifty cents each, according to David 
L. Crawford, circulation secretary. The 
subscription and back issues may be 
purchased at the Theology Today office 
in Room 104, Hodge Hall. 


A bound copy of the Cumulative In- 
dex of the periodical may be found both 
in Speer Library and in Stevenson 
Lounge of the Campus Center. 
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pastor of the Trinity Lutheran Church 
of Akron, Ohio, resigning to accept 
election as President of the United 
Luthern Church. He was elected presi- 
dent of the Luthern World Federation 
in) 195% 

The noted church leader is also active 
in the National Lutheran Council, the 
Joint Commission on Lutheran Unity, 
the National Council of Churches, the 
Lutheran World Federation and _ the 
World Council of Churches. 

As chairman of the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches he 
led a delegation to South Africa to 
work on racial-separation policies. In 
1951 he participated in the “One Great 
Hour of Sharing” project of the Church 
World Service. He has been awarded 
the Grand Order of Merit by the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the Austrian Great 
Silver Cross with Star and honorary 
citizenship by the Korean government. 





Dr. Franklin Fry 





Mr. and Mrs. Earl R. Mertz, Jr. of 
43 Main Street, Kingston, wish to 
thank their many friends for expres- 
sions of sympathy received during 
their recent bereavement in the death 
of their beloved son Dale W. Mertz. 
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Pictured to the right 
are 84 members of 
the senior class with 
Dr. Jas. I. McCord, 
president. This 
group is part of the 
162 students who are 
due to receive de- 
grees at the 150th 
Commencement on 
June 5. 


Five-fold Task Gives 


Seminary Alumni New 


Areas of Opportunity 


New areas of responsibility have been 
discovered by members of the seminary 
Alumni Association, according to David 
L. Crawford, alumni director. One of 
these includes the formation of the 
Princeton Seminary Alumni Representa- 
tives, a group which seeks to appoint 
at least one representataive to each 
presbytery in the United States. 


These representatives will seek to 
carry out a five-fold task, including 
the welcoming of alumni to the pres- 
bytery, acting as the local representa- 
tive to transmit information to Prince- 
tonians in the presbytery, encouraging 
contributions to the Alumni Roll Call, 
seeking to increase the percentage of 
responses, contacting prospective students 
and notifying the seminary of any pas- 
toral vacancy which occurs in the local 
presbytery. 

Meetings for alumni are being planned 
during the General Assembly in Den- 
ver, for the meeting of the Synod of 
New Jersey and for area meetings in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Washington, D. C. 

Alumni will be notified whenever 
seminary faculty are delivering lectures 
in the area and when special events are 
being held at the seminary. 

Furthermore, the alumni will partic- 


(Continued on page 4) 








Luce To Give Challenge Lecture 
Following Spring Alumni Banquet 


terian Church of Westfield, New Jersey. 
At 7:45 p.m. Henry R. Luce, editor- 
in-chief of Time magazine, will deliver 


Alumni Director David L. Crawford 
has announced the schedule for Alumni 
Day, slated this year for June 4. The 
program includes an “expansion which 
is*not merely a Sesquicentennial experi- 
ence, but will be continued in years to 
come,” according to Crawford. 

In an attempt to acquaint alumni with 
new professors at the seminary, Pro- 
fessor James Barr, William Henry Green 
professor of Old Testament literature, 
will present a lecture from 10:30 - 11:30 
a.m. in Stuart Hall. Following the noon 
luncheon President McCord will address 
the alumni on the “Long-Range Plans 
of the Seminary.” 

The Alumni Day program will con- 
tinue in the afternoon with departmental 
reviews entitled: “A Decade in Theo- 
logical Education.” At 4:30 pm. a 
reception will be held at Springdale 
for all visiting alumni. 


Highlighting the day will be the 
Alumni Banquet in the Campus Center 
Dining Room, given for both graduating 
seniors and returning alumni. Dinner 
for parents, wives and guests of alumni 
will be held in the Campus Center 
Auditorium simultaneously. 


Following the banquet recipients of 
all four degrees in the class of 1962 
will be inducted into the Alumni As- 
sociation and will be welcomed by 
Alumni President Frederick E. Christian, 
class of °34, and pastor of the Presby- 


the final “Challenge to the Church” 
lecture for the current academic year. 
Luce was born in China while his parents 
were serving there as Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries. He graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1920. 


Rare Book Exhibition 
(Continued from page 1) 


others. The exhibition will include 
copies of the first editions of the great 
Protestant confessions of faith and forms 
of church government: the Augsburg 
Confession of 1530; Calvin’s Institutes 
of the Christian Religion, 1536; the 
determinations of the Westminster As- 
sembly, 1643-1649; the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of March 1649 and an early 
Elizabethan printing of the Thirty Nine 
Articles of the Church of England, the 
Cambridge Platform of Church Dis- 
cipline of 1649. 

The volumes will be drawn principally 
from the private library of William H. 
Scheide, of Princeton, New Jersey, with 
additions from the seminary library, 
General Theological Seminary and Union 
Theological Seminary. Hours for the 
exhibition will be from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
weekdays, and Saturday from 9 a.m. 
to 12 noon. 
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| Erratum | 


In the article for the May 11, 1962, 
issue of The Seminarian, “An Open 
Reply to Douglas Bax,” note the follow- 
ing corrections. Paragraph six should 
have read: “This would appear to mean 
one or other of two things: either that 
there were two (presumably alternat- 
ing) consciousnesses in Jesus, one human 
and one divine; or that there was in 
Jesus no human consciousness at all, 
but only the divine consciousness.” 

Paragraph eight should read: “Further, 
the second of the two possible meanings 
of “God as subject...” is closely akin 
to the heresy of Appollinarianism, deny- 
ing a human mind to Jesus, which was 
condemned in 377. (Incidentally, Appol- 
linarius was another of the great Christo- 
logical heretics, the purity of whose doc- 
trine was not preserved by the fact that 
he affirmed belief in the virgin birth). 
On the other hand, the other possible 
meaning of “God as subject . . ”— 
alternating divine and human conscious- 
ness in Jesus—is so implausible that, so 
far as I know, no heretic has yet thought 
of sponsoring it.” 





New Alumni Opportunities 


(Continued from Page 3) 

ipate in the program of continuing 
education presently being developed by 
the seminary. This program, to be de- 
veloped by seminary faculty, will provide 
course material to be made available 
through the mail or through short terms 
of lectures of from one week to three 
months, especially designed for pastors 
on vacation or on leave of absence. It 
is hoped that in the future facilities may 
be provided for alumni to carry out a 
program of continued education at the 
seminary. Members of the association 
feel that theological education has to 
be a lifelong process, especially since 
it is such a comprehensive task for the 
parish minister. 


162 Will Receive Degrees 


(Continued from page 1) 
assistant minister; the First Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, N. Y.; and the Presby- 
terian Church of Pasadena, California. 

Alumni Day, June 4, will begin a new 
emphasis in the program for former 
students. Lectures will be given by James 
Barr, who holds the William Henry 
Green Chair of Old Testament Litera- 
ture, and by Henry R. Luce, editor-in- 
chief of Time magazine. 


THE SEMINARIAN 


— The 


Sunday, May 20 


a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Menday, May 21 


9:30 a.m. Second Semester 
aminations begin 


11:00 


Final Ex- 


3:00 p.m. Final Public Oral Exami- 
nation of Mr. Herbert Stein- 
Schneider for the Degree of 
Doctor of Theology, Alexan- 
der Hall Parlor 
Tuesday, May 22 
9:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. James 


N. Lapsley, Jr. 

Practical Department Meet- 
ing, Board Room, Speer 
Library 

Final Oral Examination of 
Mr. Howard F. Ervin for the 
Degree of Doctor of The- 
ology, Alexander Hall Parlor 


Wednesday, May 23 


a.m. Chapel Leader: The Rever- 
end Cullen Story 


p.m. Graduate Study Committee, 
The President’s Room 


a.m. 


9:45 


p.m. 


9:00 


2:00 


; Thursday, May 24 


a.m. Chapel Leader: The Rever- 
end Gideon Scott 


Final Oral Examination of 
Mr. Aladar Komjathy for the 
Degree of Doctor of The- 
ology, Alexander Hall Parlor 
Student Wives Fellowship, 
Tennent Hall; followed by 
Reception at Springdale 


p.m. 


p.m. 


Friday, May 25 


a.m. Chapel Leader: The Rever- 
end Trevor Quant 


9:00 


Sunday, May 27 


a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend William Hud- 
nut, Minister, The West- 
minster Church, Buffalo, 
New York 


11:00 


Tuesday, May 29 


p.m. Final Public Oral Examin- 
ation of Mr. Albert Bailey 
for the Degree of Doctor of 
Theology, Alexander Hall 
Parlor 


10:00 


9:00 a.m. General 
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Week Ahead — 


Wednesday, May 30 


a.m. 


a.m. 


. Baccalaureate: 


Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 


‘Friday, June 1 


Special Committee on the 
Th.M. Program, Board 
Room, Speer Library 


Sunday, June 3 


University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Dr. Donald 
Macleod 


The Rever- 
end Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, Stated Clerk, The 
General Assembly, The 
United Presbyterian Church 
in the US.A., The First 
Presbyterian Church of 
Princeton 


Monday, June 4 


a.m. 


a.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


Alumni Day 
Lecture: Professor James 
Barr 


Class Receptions 
Luncheon: “The Long Range 
Plans of the Seminary” 


. “A Decade in Theological 


Education”—Recent Trends 
and developments in theo- 
logical education presented 
by departmental spokesmen 


. President and Mrs. McCord’s 


Garden Party 


. Dinner for Alumni 


Parent and Guest Dinner 


. Challenge to the Church Ad- 


dress: Mr. Henry Luce, Cam- 
pus Center Auditorium 


Reception for Mr. Luce, 
Main Lounge, Campus Cen- 
ter 


Tuesday, June 5 


a.m. 


150th Annual Commence- 
ment: The Reverend Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, Presi- 
dent, The United Lutheran 
Church in America, The 
Princeton University Chapel 
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Library Place ate, Ehrae for Continua Education 


$100,000 James Foundation 
Grant Announced by McCord 


President James I. McCord has announced a 100,000 dollar grant given to the sem- 
inary by the James Foundation of New York City to underwrite a three year experi- 
mental program is continuing education. The grant has assisted in the securing of the 


building for this center. 

The red stone house at 12 Library 
Place across from Speer Library has been 
purchased for the Guest House, adjacent 
to the Erdman property. This house wiil 
accommodate visiting lecturers, ecumen- 
ical groups and ministers returning for 
continuing education. Possession of the 
building has been scheduled for Novem- 
ber 1! 

Hermann Morse has been named con- 
sultant for the program of continuing 
education. Morse is a past director of 
field education and has been a special 
consultant to the Council on Theological 
Education of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. A director for the 
>roeram will be named later this month. 

The establishment of the center will 


provide a place for serious guided con- 
tinuing education, as well as a stimulus 
to a sustained program of individual 
study. The central part of the program 
will be for the parish pastor. The pro- 
gram will provide review of recent trends 
in the biblical, historical, theological 
and practical areas of theological educa- 
tion. 





All Campus Picnic 


A picnic for ail members of the sem- 
inary community will be held on the 
lawn in back of the Campus Center 
Wednesday beginning at 4:30 p.m. 
featuring broiled chicken. 








Sesquicentennial Year 


Begins Fall Schedule 


The seminary will welcome on Wednes- 
day the Most Reverend and Right Hon- 
ourable Arthur Michael Ramsey, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who will 
speak at 10:00 in Miller Chapel as part 
of the sesquicentennial celebrations. He 
will also attend a seminary faculty lunch- 
eon, deliver an address at 8 p.m. in the 
chapel at Princeton University and will 
be present for a 7:15 a.m. communion 
service in Trinity Church, Princeton, on 
the following morning, Oct. 18th. 

Ramsey, a Doctor of Divinity and 
Privy Councillor to Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II, was born on November 14, 
1904 in Cambridge, and was the son of 


(Continued on Page 4) 


rchbishon Ramsey 


TH ES EoMaeN Ask AUN 


Renewal of What? 


Professor M. Richard Shaull led a lively and focused discussion with the 
seniors at their ‘picnic’. Among other things a term arose which I felt needs 
investigation—the term, ‘Renewal of the Church.’ 
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There is a quasi-well defined group on campus which associates itself 
with a movement to renew the church; give thanks for any campus group 
making a positive effort. The members use the term ‘Renewal of the 
Church’ quite freely, and I have been distressed by it for some time. Pro- 
fessor Shaull asked me to present a better altrnative; I could not. But, 
if I were trying to start a renewal movement, I might label it ‘Renewal of 
Proclamation.’ Proclamation of what? Proclamation of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 


The motive and means implied in the term ‘Renewal of the Church’ 
is unhealthy. By definition, those who are seeking to renew the church 
ought also to be the church. It is not that they seek to reform something 
alien to them, but it is rather a self-reformation. The most effective instru- 
ment which such a movement might employ is a dentist’s mirror. I am 
convinced this is the wrong motive and means. We denounce the egocentric 
and the ethnocentric; let us also avoid the churchocentric and cling to the 
Christocentric. 


I feel safe in offering the term ‘Renewal of Proclamation’ because the 
evangelical church has historically been a healthy church. ‘Renewal of the 
Church’ should be a by-product of the ‘Renewal of Proclamation’! No per- 
son can utter the words “Jesus Christ is Lord’ without re-experiencing and 
re-enforcing his own first encounter with them. This closely approximates 
the function of ‘remembrance’ in the New Testament. There are two sides 
to the evangelistic coin—the transmitter and the receiver. Any one-sided 
coin is counterfeit. If the recipient of proclamation does not respond by re- 
transmitting what he has received, he has only half the gospel. The good news 
is doubly good because not only is there an adequate supply for you to tre- 
ceive—your cup overflows—you also share. 


President McCord, in commenting on his summer experience in Africa, 
noted that the African church criticized itself on three counts: “too great 
a concern for status, pre-occupation with the maintenance of institutions 
and a weakness in evangelism.” McCord mentioned that all these traits 
seemed to have been inherited from the American church. A program for 
‘Renewal of the Church’ offers subconscious temptations on all three counts: 
we seek to renew the church so that it will regain the statws it once enjoyed; 
we seek to renew the church to restore the great historical stitution; 
we seek to renew the church, (through ecumenical efforts, discussion groups, 
retreats, speakers) but we ignore proclamation. We are weak in evangelism. 


In writing for the Sesquicentennial edition of the Seminarian, stated Clerk 
Eugene C. Blake said, “Because Princeton Seminary has always been a dy- 
namic center of missionary concern, our church more than most others has 
reflected that missionary conviction in the lives of successive generations of 
its ablest ministers.” 


It is interesting to note that Professor Shaull, whose vitality facilitated 
Friday’s discussion, has recently returned from a missionary experience. Yet 
it is NOt a missionary program that we need. We need to rediscover the mean- 
ing of the word ewaggelizo in our daily existence; ‘Renewal of the Church’ 
will be the second act of a play entitled: “Renewal of Proclamation.” 
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The Seminarian 


Published every Friday afternoon during the 
academic year by the Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. Edi.orial offices, Room 8, Educati:on 
Bu Iding, WAlnut 1-8690. The opinions expressed 
herein are those of the individual contributors 
and do not necessarily represent the views of 
the seminary administration or the editorial 
board. Starvf: Barry H. Downing,  editor-in- 
chief; Paul F. Everett, associate editor; Hart Nel- 
sen, acting associate editor; Janet R. Wood, act- 
ing secretary. 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir, 

Your observation that the healing min- 
istry of the church is usually most un- 
popular with the “aristocracy” (a syn- 
onym for Presbyterian?) prompts me to 
comment that in my opinion this should 
not and need not be so! The New Testa- 
ment use of the word “salvation” views 
man as a whole in need of deliverance in 
body as well as soul. Admittedly the 
healing aspect may be considered a less 
important ministry of the church; never- 
theless, a theology which omits it entirely, 
or admits it only in terms of therapeutic 
counselling, is truncated and overly so- 
phisticated. 

Should we not trust the Holy Spirit 
to give us new insights into the mean- 
ing of the total ministry of the church 
for today? In order that we may glean 
from another’s experience in the healing 
ministry I suggest that we extend a speak- 
ing invitation this year to someone as 
qualified as the Rev. Alec Holmes who 
gave one of last year’s “Challenge to 
the Church” lectures. 

Yours etc., 
William H. Craig 


Words of Profit 


Words of profit will be heard if you 
ask Don Mihaloew to discuss some of 
his personal experiences from the past 
summer . . . Did you know that the 
roof of Speer Library leaks? President 
McCord announced that this would be 
remedied by a new roof soon to be 
placed on the library . . . Did you hear 
about a seminary Scotsman who was 
touring with the choir, and went to one 
on the homes in the parish of the host 
church for dinner. When the host 
learned that the student was from Scot- 
land, he answered, “My! You speak Eng- 
lish unusually well.” Assistant to 
the President Roy Pfautch coined an un- 
usual phrase when someone ran into the 
back of his car in the Brooklyn Tunnel 
last week . “Lord, I shall be verie 
busie this day. I may forget Thee but 
doe not Thou forget me.” Sir Jacob 
Astley’s prayer before the Battle of Edge- 
hill. 
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Barrois and Nichols 
Receive Appointmeni 
For Study Commiitee 


The National Council of Churches has 
appointed George A. Barrois, professor 
ot the history and theology of the 
medieval church, and James Nichols, pro- 
fessor of modern European church his- 
tory as members of National Study Com- 
mission on “Order and Organization” 
which will be chaired by Dean Jerald 
Brauer of the University of Chicago Di- 
vinity School. 

Among the tasks confronting the com- 
mission, according to Barrois, will be a 
study which will attempt to draw the 
limit between the “essential structure 
of the church without which the church 
would not be the church, and organiza- 
tional features of the church.” Before 
the commission will also be a study of 
the different ways of organizing the 
church to make it more effective. The 
conclusions of these investigations will 
then be considered from the standpoint 
of their modification from one country or 
culture to another. 

As in the previous National Study 
Commission on “Faith and Order” which 
studied the “ecclesiological significance 
of councils of churches,” Barrois will 
serve as resource scholar for the medieval 


period. 
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Macky Reviews Barr’s Book 
“The Biblical Words for Time” 





Seminary Visit Made 
By Indonesian Leader 
Monday and Tuesday 


Abed Nego, vice-miniser of Religious 
Affairs of the Indonesian cabinet, visited 
the seminary campus Monday and Tues- 
day. The purpose of his visit was to 
see an American theological seminary in 
action. He is also scheduled to visit 
in New York, Washington, D. C. and 
Los Angeles before returning to Djakarta 
by way of Tokyo and Hong Kong. 

Explaining the present position of the 
three and one half million Protestant 
Christians in Indonesia, the cabinet mem- 
ber pointed out that Indonesia has the 
highest per capita Protestant Christian 
population of any of the Asian nations. 
Indonesia is 90 per cent Islamic and yet 
has a free atmosphere of religious ex- 
pression through the Indonesian concept 
of “Pantesila.” 

Nego is one of the early leaders of 
his political party, the “Protestant Chris- 
tians,’ which is now ranked fifth in size 
among nine major parties. 


Speech Studio Adds Closed TV 


“Closed circuit television is now a feature of the speech studios,” 
The system consists of a Dage television camera 


Beeners, head of the department. 


stated W. J. 


joined by cable to a remote TV monitor, comparable in appearance and performance 


to a home television receiver. 

The equipment will provide facilities 
for improved teaching of television broad- 
casting. During the past two years the 
speech studio has been using a sound 
motion picture camera for general teach- 
ing and simulated telecasts. The closed 
circuit TV equipment, in eliminating the 
delay of processing the motion picture 
film, permits immediate observation and 
analysis of the students on camera. 

The closed circuit system will be used 
primarily for courses offered in the 
Speech Department, including the work- 
shops in Practicum IV and other regular 
courses offered by Radio-TV, Audio-Vis- 
uals and Drama. Possibilities exist for use 
in other courses, as in providing instan- 
taneous closeup viewing of important 
materials for larger groups than could 
erdinarily be afforded simultaneous direct 
viewing of artifacts and manuscripts. It 
has been stressed by the department chat 
the new equipment is a tool for better 


teaching and enhancement of the speech 
program, and not a technical novelty. 

According to Theodore G. Belote, di- 
rector of radio and television, ‘The 
Dage industrial type camera provides 
good picture quality and is capable of 
simulating all the functions of a profes- 
sional studio camera.”’ Belote added that 
the camera features a turret accommodat- 
ing three lenses of differing focal lengths, 
including one of the “zoom” type. 
Mounted on a professional tripod de- 
signed for ease of mobility, the camera 
also includes a built-in viewfinder which 
enables the operator to see the picture 
as it will appear on the monitor screen 
at the remote viewing location. 





In our prayers this week let us re- 
member Joseph W. Cookson, who is 
being treated for malaria in a Trenton 
hospital. 





This 1s Part I in a series of two parts 
of a book review by Peter W. Macky, a 
senior B.D, student, who has just com- 
pleted two. years of study at Oxford, 
England. 

The latest book by James Barr, pro- 
fessor of Old Testament literature, The 
Biblical Words for Time, was first pub- 
lished in England early this year. This 
monograph is No. 33 in the series 
Studies in Biblical Theology and enhances 
the already excellent reputation of that 
series. 

One thing of which the reader should 
be aware in reading this book is chat 
Barr is himself a biblical theologian and 
so his criticisms of “biblical theolo 
are not meant to imply that all biblical 
theology is guilty of the sins that he 
points out. In fact Barr is on the advisory 
board for the Studies in Biblical Theology 
which are the best representations of 
what biblical theology really is. The de- 
scription of biblical theology that the 





a 


Author Barr 


author gives in his introduction is a 
rather narrow one, i.e. “the modern ap- 
proach which has among its chief char- 
acteristics interests in bringing out the 
unity, coherence and distinctiveness of 
the Bible as opposed to “Greek thought.” 
Most students in the U.S.A. would prob- 
ably have a broad definition for their 
meaning of the term and so must keep 
this difference in mind. 

The author states very clearly that his 
obiect is not to delineate a full “theology” 
of time but is “to examine one particular 
procedure and only one, which has in 
fact been used within the general con- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Archbishop Ramsey 


(Continued from Page 1) 

a Fellow of Magdalene Coulege, Cam- 
bridge. His eariy education was at the 
Repion School where the Rev. Geoffrey 
Fisuer (later to be Archbishop of Can- 
terbury) was headmaster. Ramsey con- 
tinued his education at Magdalene Col- 
lege earning a theological degree with 
first class honours. 

In 1950, the University of Cambridge 
appointed him Regius Professor of Divin- 
ity and in 1952 he was appointed Bishop 
of Durham. The year 1956 found him 
transferred to the Archbishopric of York 
and from there, in June of 1961, he be- 
came the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In addition to his ministry in the 
significant positions he has held, he has 
had much influence through the many 
books he has written. Among his recent 
publications are Introducing the Chris- 
tian Faith and Durham Essays and Ad- 
dresses. 


Macky Reviews 
(Continued from Page 3) 
text of this modern theological ap- 
proach. This procedure is the building 
of a structure from the lexical stock of 
the biblical languages, and the assump- 
tion that the shape of this structure re- 
flects or sets forth the outlines of biblical 
thinking about a subject.’ (12) The 
fact that the purpose of the work is thus 





Scoreboard 


Intramural Football Scores 
Games of October 10th 
Off-Campus 6—Hodge 2 
Brown 7—Alexander 6 
Lawrence J. V. 5—Soccer Team 1 
Next week’s games; Oct. 17th 
Brown vs. Hodge-Dickinson dials 
Off-campus vs. W.C.C. (A) 4:00 
W.C.C. (B) vs. Alexander 4:30 


Varsity football team hosts Mt. 
Airy Lutheran Seminary this afternoon 
at 3:00 on Mercer Field. Tomorrow 
the team encounters the University 
Graduate School team in a 1:30 con- 
test on their field. 


Next Varsity soccer games are Tues- 
day, October 16 at University Gradu- 
ate School and again Friday, October 
19 at Lawrenceville, 4:00. 

Tickets (75%) for the Princeton- 
Colgate game, Oct. 20, go on sale at 
12:30 Monday, Oct. 15 in the Student 
Center. Those desiring large blocks of 
tickets for their youth groups must 
submit those orders to Bob Simpson 
no later than 5 p.m. Monday. 
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—The Week Ahead— 


Sunday, October 14 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Dr. George A. 
Buttrick, Minister Emeritus, 
Madison Avenue Presbyter- 
ian Church, New York City. 


Monday, October 15 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Harvey Jenkins 


Tuesday, October 16 


10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. West. 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Ling-Cni Wang 


Wednesday, October 17 


10:00 a.m. Sesquicentennial Address: 
The Most Reverned and 
Right Honorable Arthur 
Michael Ramsey, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon, Small Din- 
ing Room. 

1:30 p.m. Senior Class Meeting with 
Mr. Crawford, Campus Cen- 
ter Auditorium. 


Leader: 


limited is a boon to theological students 
because it means that a metnod of biblical 
theology is here being scrutinized so 
that ail students who have an interest 
in theology of the Bible can benefit 
from. it. 

In chapter I, the author states his 
purpose and poirfts out that he is not 
bringing anything new to bear upon the 
work of those he is criticizing but that 
the evidence he brings has been known 
for many years and has been neglected 
by some theologians. 

The first procedure that Barr criticizes 
is the building of a theology of time 
upon a &atros-chronos disiinction in 
which kairos means a point of time that 
is important for its content, whereas 
chronos is a period of time in which the 
duration is the important thing. He 
shows conclusively that this distinction 
does not fit the facts of New Testament 
usage. The author does not give any 
statistics for the relative usage of period 
or point as the meaning for &airos but 
this reviewer went through the list in 
a concordance and found that there was 
a fairly even division. The method that 
Barr is here criticizing is that of taking 
a modern theological or philosophical 
distinction such as that between realistic 
time and chronological time, and app'y- 
ing this distinction to the words of the 
N.T., especially when the only way this 


2:30 p.m. Special Seminar on Practical 
Problems, (Orientation ) , 
Campus Center Auditorium. 

3:00 p.m. Curriculum Committee, 
President’s Room. 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Helen‘ Mabry. 


Thursday, October 18 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Donald 
Meisel, The First Presbyter- 
jan Church, Princeton, New 
Jersey 

6:30 p.m. Hodge Hall Meeting, Steven- 
son Lounge. 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer: Organ 
Meditation: David Colman. 


Friday, October 19 


Leader: 


10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Donald 
Mitchell and Augustus 
Feather. 


Sunday, October 21 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon. 


Chapel Deacon: Kenneth Hollenbaugh 


can be done is by ignoring much evi- 
dence. 

Chapter 3 concerns Oscar Cullman and 
that writer’s most inHluential work CArist 
and Time. Tnis chapter of Barr’s book 
demonstrates what Cullman’s linguistic 
evidence has not proved. For Culiman the 
scheme of time in the N.T. is built up 
from the two words &airos and aion, the 
former meaning “a point of time defined 
by its content” and the latter meaning 
“age.” The evidence that was produced 
against the kairos-chronos distinction is 
equally devastating against the kazros- 
aion distinction. It is also shown that 
Cullman’s scheme of a time line with 
points (&azroi) along it cannot be dem- 
onstrated from the linguistic evidence of 
the N.T. 


Continuing the criticism of Cullman’s 
linguistic evidence Barr shows that the 
idea that eternity is only limitless time 
cannot be demonstrated simply from the 
fact that the same word, gion, is used for 
both. In addition it is shown that the 
evidence that Cullman presents for the 
idea that there was time before creation 
will not hold up linguistically either. 
Barr stresses that this does not prove 
that Cullman’s scheme is wrong, but just 
that it cannot be proved from the linguis- 
tic evidence of the N.T., and thus prob- 
ably not from the N.T. at all. 

(Remainder continued next week) 
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VanDusen Addresses 
Service of Installation 


“There is no salvation save in God, 
and salvation which may rightly be 
named ‘Christian’ is through the Incarna- 
tion: through God, the Living God, the 


_ One and only true God in the true Man 


Jesus of Nazareth, and that same Living 
Person across the ages acts today. This 
is the single sine gua non of the Christian 
faith,’ Henry P. Van Dusen, President 
of Union Theological Seminary stated in 
his major address at the installation of 
five senior professors Wednesday in 
Miller Chapel. 

Van Dusen, a holder of almost 20 
honorary degrees, received his B.D. de- 
gree from Union Seminary after doing 
his undergraduate work at Princeton Uni- 
versity. It was at the University of 
Edinburgh that he: received his Ph.D. 
degree in 1932. Amid his work in the 
National Council of Churches and _ his 
responsibility as chairman of the joint 
committee of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council, he has written’ several vol- 
umes of which Spirit Son and Father 
and Life’s Meaning are included. 

The service of installation included 
James Barr, as William Henry Green 
Professor of Old Testament Literature; 
Seward Hiltner as Professor of Theology 
and Personality, and Donald MacLeod as 
Professor of Homiletics. The Professor 
of Church History will be James H. 

(Continued on page 4) 





Communion Sunday 


The Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per will be celebrated in Miller 
Chapel, Sunday, October 7, at 7:30 
p.m. Professor Charles T. Fritsch will 
preside and preach. The whole Sem- 
inary community is invited to attend. 





Adams, Nichole Shaull Are 


Among Eight Joining Faculty 





itis Se 
Shaull Will Address 


Senior Picnic Tonight 


The Senior Class will begin the year’s 
activities with a picnic in Marquand 
Park today. The program will feature 
informal talks by M. Richard Shaull and 
Howard T. Kuist. Recreation will open 
the activities at 3 o’clock. An evening 
‘“cook-out” will occupy the regular din- 
ner hour. The charge for off-campus 
adults will be a dollar and fifty cents for 
children. 

Shaull’s talk, scheduled for 4:30 p.m., 
will bear the title “The Rediscovery of 
the Apocalyptic.” The thesis will be 
that we live in a situation in the church 
and in the world in which our tradi- 
tional categories of understanding and 
of action are no longer relevant: a situa- 

(Continued on Page 3) 


The beginning of the 1962-3 academic 
year has brought new faces to the Prince- 
ton Seminary campus. Among these new- 
comers are eight faculty members; three 
senior professors and five instructors. 

Filling the position of professor of 
ecumenics and returning to the Prince- 
ton Seminary is Professor M. Richard 
Shaull, a native of Felton, Pa. and a 
graduate of Elizabethtown College, who 
holds both Bachelor of Theology and 
Doctor of Theology degrees from 
Princeton Seminary. 


In South America 

In 1941, following his graduation 
from the seminary, he became pastor of 
the Wink Presbyterian Church for a 
year before embarking for Columbia, 
South America, as a missionary under the 
United Presbyterian Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations. His 
last two years were spent as pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Bogota. 

After two years (1950-1) of gradu- 
ate study in the States, Shaull returned 
to South America where he became pro- 
fessor of church history at the Presbyter- 
ian Seminary in Campnos, Brazil. In 
1960 he became professor of theology 
at the Presbyterian Seminary at Presidente 
Soaus, Brazil, and in the same year, was 
appointed vice-president of Mackenzie 
Institute in Sao Paulo. 

Because of his studies done for the 
World Council of Churches and for the 
Latin American church committees, he 
was also appointed Brazilian delegate to 
the World Student Christian Federation 
at Tuzing, Germany, in 1956. 


Vatican Council Observer 
Joining professor Shaull in his re- 


turn to the seminary campus is James 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Leadership and Popularity 


Popular success is determined by the ability of a leader to capture the 
sentiment of those whose support he seeks. For the faculty of this campus 
there 1s one formula for ga:ning popularity among students and. still an- 
other method for a student among his fellows. The faculty success formula 
includes: giving high grades, few exams, and dropping occasional jokes 
about his tellow professors during lectures. Popularity for the student may 
be gained by complaining—about campus food, lodging, parking rules, about 
the lack of student-faculty contact, or the lack ot “koinonia.” 

We tend to suspect those who seek popularity. We might cite the re- 
fusal of Jesus to leap from the temple as support for our suspicions. How- 
ever, Jesus did gain popularity; he did not reject the multitude who honored 
his entrance into Jerusalem. Calling the Pharisees hypocrites did not hurt 
Jesus’ popularity with the poor. Hus miracles turned only the aristocracy 
from him. (The healing ministry of the church is usually most unpopular 
with the same group today.) 

The actual quest for popularity need not be held in suspect. Christian con- 
cern has to be for the way in which popularity is gained by a leader, and 
for the extent to which the leader is willing to sacrifice this popularity for 
the Truth. 

As we viewed the University of Mississippi crisis, we could not help 
noticing the tension between popularity and leadership in President Ken- 
nedy’s address to the nation Sunday evening. His decision to act in Missis- 
sippi with Federal troops was viewed, I believe, by the majority of U. S. 
citizens as proper. However, this decision could not help aggravating Mis- 
sissippi. In his address, the President tried to heal the wound by waving 
a flag for that state, calling upon its “proud tradition.” 

Governor Ross Barnett also participated in this tension. In the Satur- 
day night football game at “Ole Miss,” after a song of defiance was sung, 
Barnett walked onto the playing field arid made a “speech.” The text con- 
sisted mainly of “I love Mississippi.” The crowd roared approval. Southern 
leaders have rightly noted that both Barnett and the Mississippi press have 
resorted to sensationalism—a sure means to popularity, guarantying un- 
bearable heat without light. 

We can watch the popularity—leadership tension at work in our local 
community. No building program is popular in Princeton; we have no 
program, we are popular. But President McCord is faced with the fact that 
the seminary needs expanded facilities. 

Public attitude determines Seminarian editorials and Student Council de- 
cis‘ons. An example of the latter is the “Encouragement Fund Comm‘ttee” 
of the council. In recent years the campus fund drive has become unpopular, 
supposedly due to high pressure fund-raising techniques. Last year the com- 
mittee campa‘gned to regain popular support, employing the policy of 
“speaking softly and burying the big stick.” The committee was rewarded 
with popularity, demonstrated by a poll in which 80% of the campus 
thought the drive should be continued. Less than 40° of the campus how- 
ever contributed to last year’s drive, the bulk of the money coming from 
faculty members. The gross intake last year represented about 25% of 
what was received five years ago. We have a right to criticize certain fund- 
ra'sine techniques (b'ngo), but we also have to make the “grateful heart’ 
establish communication with the pocketbook. I do not believe that our 
camous fund drive w'll ever entoy 100% popularitv. and I think that the 
couest for popularitv has gone far erough. J hovefullv anticipate a more 
forceful campaign this vear. reminding us of one relative prosperitv, and 
the requirement of taking np a cross in thankful response. 
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Words of Profit 


Words of profit are to be found in 
Methodist Bisaop Fred Pierce Corson’s 
pastoral letter ot the propriety of dress 
tor women . . . “The Student Council 
will be organized by next week,” says 
President Peter Pillsbury . . . optimis- 
tically .. . “If I learned one thing this 
summer, it was that no one should ever 
go into archaeology,” commented Dr. 
Hammond .. . Detinition of optimism; 
“Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen has served for 
several years as chairman of the cur- 
riculum committee of the Board of Trus- 
tees * Of Princeton .seluilAry «a (ase 
McCord) ... In President Kennedy’s 
Sunday evening speech regarding the 
Meredith case, his comment regarding 
law enforcement was that we have the 
right to disagree with the law but we 
do not have the right to disobey it. And 
now we turn to the freedom riders . . . 
The Semznarian staff is waiting to re- 
ceive a letter to the editor asking why 
we do not print letters to the editor. 








Koinonia Will Discuss 


Paper About Bultmann 


Koinonia will meet Monday at 8 p.m. 
in Stevenson Lounge of the Campus 
Center. A paper entitled “R. Bultmann 
and His Successors” will be delivered 
by John G. Gibbs, a Th.D. candidate in 
the New Testament Department. Gibbs 
presently is working on his dissertation 
of which the subject is creation and 
redemption in New Testament literature. 


Gerald L. Borchert and M. Conrad 
Hyers will give a critiques of Gibbs’ 
paper. Borchert, a candidate in the New 
Testament department is working on a 
dissertation dealing with the concept of 
time in Gnosticism. Hyers, a Th.D. 
candidate in the Theology Department, is 
doing a dissertation on the paradise-fall 
motif in contemporary theology. 


John H. Hick, Stuare Professor of 
Christian Philosophy, will be present as 
the faculty resource leader. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of Gibbs’ paper will be 
distributed at the meeting. 
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Seminary Enrollment Nears All-Time Record 


Average Older Age Is 


Noted Among Juniors 


The largest entering class in recent 
years has enrolled for the full semester 
and although statistics from the graduate 
level are not yet complete, it is estimated 
that the total enrollment will be close 
to 490 students. As the year progresses 
into the spring semester, James F. Arm- 
strong, registrar, stated that this figure 
could easily increase to 500 students. The 
largest enrollment in the history of the 
seminary, according to Dean Elmer G. 
Homrighausen, was in the 1956-57 aca- 
demic year with a total of 500 students. 


From the statistics that have been com- 
pleted, there is a total enrollment in the 
B.D. program of 328 students compared 


with 258 candidates in 1961. This con- 
stitutes a 15% increase over last year. 


The entering Junior class numbers 
112, 2 more than entered in 1961. This 
years Middler class totals 101 and the 
Senior class 115. Those enrolled in the 
M.R.E. program total 24 students, of 
whom twelve are in their first year and 
12 in their final year. This number is 
slightly under the 28 registrants of last 
year. 


Armstrong related that in the Junior 
class this year there is further evidence of 
the trend of an older age group entering 
the Seminary. This trend has been in- 
creasing during the past few years in- 
volving men who, having completed their 
undergraduate work and_ experienced 
careers in various fields, have been called 
into the Christian ministry. 


Also of note is that the number of in- 
ternational students in the B.D. program 
has decreased as seminaries in other coun- 
tries prefer to have their students receive 
initial training at home. This accounts 
for the greater number of students enter- 


ing on the graduate level as opposed to 


the B.D. program. 





Automobile Stickers 


Automobile stickers may be obtained 
for the academic year at the office of 
the buildings and grounds, 100 Hodge 
Hall. The permits are available Tues- 
day through Thursday, 1:30-2:30, ac- 
cording to Thomas Brian, superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds. 














Eating ‘mensif’—boiled rice and goat's meat—with their right hands as is the 
custom, are (from left to right) John Hayes, teaching fellow im Biblical studies; 
Miss Constance Sayre, Barnard College, England; Philip Hammond, assistant professor 
im Old Testament; Dr. Robert Drews, Classics Department, Vanderbilt University; 
and Benjamin McLuckie, associate pastor, 3rd Presbyterian Church, Union Town, Pa. 





Senior Picnic 
(Continued from page 1) 

tion in which we have many problems 
and few answers: confusion rather than 
any sure way ahead. In this Shaull said, 
“the Biblical category of the apocalyptic 
may open up new possibilities for us 
by providing a vision of the way God 
works in the world, which permits us 
to find meaning in the midst of chaos 
and confusion and frees us to live and 
experiment on the frontiers of time.” 


Dr. Kuist will close the day’s activi- 
ties with devotions. 


New Faculty 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Hastings Nichols, professor of church 
history. As one of the observers ap- 
pointed by the World Presbyterian Al- 
liance to attend the forthcoming Vatican 
Council, he will be away from the sem- 
inary for much of the first semester. This 
last summer provided Nichols with an 
opportunity to get to know members of 
the faculty, but “I will look forward to 
getting to know the students upon my 
return in January,” he stated. 


Graduating summa cum laude from 
Yale University with a B.A. degree, he 
took his masters at Harvard before re- 
turning to Yale for doctoral studies in 
philosophy. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Hammond Completes 
Theater Excavation 


“Work in Petra has been completed, 
and restoration is now being carried out 
by the Department of Antiquities in 
Jordan,” according to Philip C. Ham- 
mond, assistant professor in Old Testa- 
ment. “The theater which we excavated 
will again be used, having a maximum 
seating capacity of 4,000 persons.” 


Hammond led An American Expedi- 
tion to Petra for the third and final sea- 
son this year, having uncovered the re- 
maining fragments of the Hercules 
figure, most of which was uncovered the 
previous season. Another major con- 
tribution this year was the isolation of 
the building periods of the theater. 


Accompanying Hammond this year was 
the Rev. John Hayes, instructor in Old 
Testament at the seminary. These men 
are presently working on a book which 
will include forty pages of drawings 
which will “give the most complete pic- 
ture of any structure of this type up to 
the present time,” commented Hammond 
“Apparently this is one of the earliest 
provincial theaters hitherto reported 
from the Near East.” 

Included among the patrons were 
Friends and Trustees of the seminary, 
the Paul F. Switzs and the W. G. 
Wrightsons. 
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Danforth Internships 


Three middlers and one senior may be 
nominated by the Seminary for a one- 
year Danforth Internship on an assigned 
campus. The appointments are made 
from nominees supmitted to the sem- 
inaries by the foundation early in the 
Spring of 1963. 

Tne appointments carry a grant of 
$2100 for the unmarried intern and 
$2700 for the married intern, plus $350 
for each child. Travel assistance is also 
granted. 

The applicants are chosen on the basis 
of (1) intellectual capacity and vigor 
in handling ideas, (2) personal qualities 
that enable them to work effectively and 
happily with students and faculty mem- 
bers, and (3) a mature dedication to the 
Christian faith. Those interested should 
contact the Dean by October 31. 

Last year three Princeton Seminary 
middlers received grants. 


New Faculty 
(Continued from Page 3) 

Also returning to Princeton Seminary, 
the place of his theological training, is 
the Rey. Dr. Arthur Adams. He will 
serve as professor of practical theology 
and dean of field education. 

Adams, a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, was formerly pastor of 
the Central Presbyterian Church of 
Rochester, New York. Before going to 
Rochester in 1950, he served churches in 
Albany, New York and Philadelphia. 
During his ministry in Rochester, he 
was guest lecturer at the Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School and served as chair- 
man on consolidation that directed the 
merger of Pittsburg-Xenia and Western 
Seminaries. 


New Instructors 
The five new instructors joining the 


Scoreboard 


Football on October 10: 
Off-c. I vs. Hodg-Dickin —2:15 
Brown vs. Alexander Hall—4:00 
Off-c. IL vs. Westminster—3:30 at 

Westminster Choir College. 

Opening Wednesday afternoon is 
the intramural football schedule. All 
games will be played at the Seminary 
except the Off-campus II-Westminster 
Choir College event. Anyone inter- 
ested in refereeing for remuneration 
should contact Bob Simpson, TW 
6-0132. 

Organizational meetings for varsity 
and soccer teams will take place Mon- 
day at 1:45 in Stevenson Lounge. 
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—The Week Ahead — 


Friday, October 5 


3:00 p.m. Senior Class Picnic 


Saturday, October 6 _ 
3:00 p.m. Wives Followship Orienta- 


tion Tea, Campus Center 
Lawn. 
Sunday, October 7 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel, Dean 


Ernest Gordon 


7:45 p.m. Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, Miller Chapel. 


Monday, October 8 
10:30 am. Fall Meeting of the Board 
of Trustees. 
8:00 p.m. Koinonia, Stevenson Lounge. 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer — Leader: 
Donald Miholaew. 


Tuesday, October 9 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader — Dr. Ernest 
T. Campbell. 
10:30 a.m. Fall Meeting of the Board 
of Trustees: 
8:00 p.m. Faculty Wives Meeting, 
Homer Jones Residence. 





faculty will serve in four departments. 
Daniel Migliore and James Cunning- 
ham, a member of the Church of Scot- 
land, will be working on their doctoral 
studies while instructing in New Testa- 
ment. The Rev. Donald M. Waller will 
instruct in Old Testament, while the 
Rev. Dr. John Killinger Jr. who re- 
ceived his doctorate in literature from 
the University of Kentucky will be an 
instructor in homiletics. Teaching Christ- 
ian education will be the Rev. Dr. 
James Soden who earned his doctorate 
from Harvard University and recently 
completed a research fellowship at the 
Menninger Foundation. 


VanDusen Speaks 
(Continued from page 1) 
Nichols and M. Richard Shaull Professor 

of Ecumenics. . 


In Van Dusen’s major address, he be- 
gan by reminding us of a characteristic 
of the American mentality, namely that 
of the “pre-occupation with the con- 
temporary” and that church history has 
taught us that characteristics of a par- 
ticular time are “never as distinctive or 
as significant as we like to suppose.” 
He described factors which make claim 
upon theological education in our day, 
and indicated that a seminary which is 
alive to its true situation is always at the 
heart of a net-work of tensions—those 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer — Leader: 
Robert Hoover. 


Wednesday, October 10 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Ralph La- 
mar and Hart Nelson. 
3:00-5:00-p.m. Senior and General Fac- 
ulty Meetings. 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer — 
Cairns. 


Thursday, October 11 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dean Ernest 
Gordon. ni 
7:00 p.m. Christian Leadership School. 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer — Leader: 
Gordon Sharp. 


Friday, October 12 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders — Blain Lib- 
bey and Charles Rassieur. 
4:30 p.m. Deadline for Withdrawal 
from First Semester Courses 
without Faculty Approval. 


Sunday, October 14 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service — 
George Buttrick, Minister 
Emeritus, Madison Ave. Pres- 
byterian Church. 


John 


between the past and the present. 

The reality of the true Church and 
the situations that actually exist in the 
churches present another tension in 
which the seminary always stands. How- 
ever, the most demanding tension is that 
between “the Faith and the world.” 

Finally, that “citadel of particularism 
and prejudice’”—systematic theology— 
should present always the universal 
Christian faith and never the teaching of 
a particular communion. The by-prod- 
uct will be ministers for the One Uni- 
versal Church of Christ. 

In conclusion, it was stated that there 
is not time to review all the current un- 
certainties in our knowledge of Jesus but 
the reality which has served Christians 
as a determinative form across the cen- 
turies has not been a scholar’s biography 
but rather the figure portrayed in the 
Gospels. Jesus Christ ever afresh lays 
constraint upon the movement which 
bears His name, impelling it to new ad- 
vances for fulfilment of His purpose in 
the world. 


Seminary Wives 


The Seminary Wives’ Fellowship has 
scheduled a lawn party tomorrow af- 
ternoon at the Campus Center. The 
hours of the event are 2-4 p.m. accord- 
ing to Lynn Schulenberg. 
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Observer Nichols 


James Nichols Prepares 
To See Vatican Council 


“We have received information from 
Rome regarding the special Secretariat 
which will interpret for us the scope of 
the Vatican Council,” remarked James 
H. Nichols, professor of modern Euro- 
pean church history, “although the agenda 


has not as yet been made available 
tO us.” 
Nichols is one of three observers 


elected by the Executive Committee of 


the World Alliance of Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches to attend the Sec- 
ond Vatican Council next month in 
Rome. 

Bishops Have Agenda 


He further commented that “The bis- 
hops are already supposed to have the 


agenda in their hands so that they can 


‘do their homework’ before they arrive. 
It appears to an outside observer, how- 
ever, that perhaps the Roman Church is 
behind in part of its preparation. Never- 
theless,” Nichols continued, “the Sec- 


(Continued on Page 4) 





Moderator Scott to Open 1L5Ist 
Year at Tonight’s Convocation 


President McCord Sees 
African Churches Join 
In Nigerian Conference 


“The meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Alliance of Re- 
formed and Presbyterian Churches which 
met on the modern University of Nigeria 
campus was highlighted by the bringing 
together of churches from eleven African 
nations to discuss the meaning of their 
part in a world Christian fellowship,” 
said President James I. McCord, in com- 
menting on his August visit. 

This was one of several conferences 
which the president attended this sum- 
mer, one meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee of the World Council of Churches 
having taken place in Paris. 

McCord said it was refreshing to meet 
with these people and to see the progress 
which the African churches have made; 


(Continued on Page 3) 


AllCampus Question 


President James I. McCord requests 
all seminary students, graduate and un- 
dergraduate, to save Wednesday after- 
noon, September 26, from 1:15 to 
2:15 p.m. for the purpose of complet- 
ing a questionnaire prepared by the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools. The appointed rooms will be 
posted on the main bulletin board in 
Stuart Hall. Any student who is un- 
able to appear at the scheduled hour 
should inform James F. Armstrong, 
Registrar, and plan an alternate date. 


Subject of Address Is 
“Christian Affirmations in a 
Technological Era” 


Marshall L. Scott, moderator of the 
United Presbyterian Church, delivers the 
Opening Convocation address tonight in 
Miller Chapel at 7:45 p.m., as the sem- 
inary begins its 151st year. The topic 
of his talk is: “Christian Affirmations in 
a Technological Era.” 

His major contribution to the church 
has been in the area of industrial prob- 
lems, having established the Presbyterian 
Institute of Industrial Relations in 1945. 





Moderator Scott 


He has also studied industrial and inner- 
city situations in both Europe and Japan. 
The Institute which Scott founded was 
moved from New York City to McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago in 1952 
where he began the development of a 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Our Hopes And Fears 


It we were to hold an election in November, James H. Nichols might 
well be voted the man least likely to succeed Pope John XXIII. We are 
therefore tempted to question the true ecumenical wisdom of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance concerning its appointment. Chapters eighteen and 
twenty-eight of Nichols’ book History of Christianity: 1650-1950 are not 
really Romantic. 


The most obvious reason for the Nichols appointment is his scholastic 
mastery of church history from the reformation to the present day. Yet, it 
seems that the motivation may go deeper; if there is any hope for establish- 
ing a level of communication between us and the Vatican, it will require 
more than good lodging and food in Rome to convince our observer. Nichols 
will make a good thermometer. 


The tendency is to assume automatically that because there is a Second 
Vatican Council, spring has arrived. However, the fact that the agenda has 
not been made available to either the observers or the public causes hesita- 
tion. It may be, as Nichols points out in the news article on page one, that 
Rome is behind in her preparation. Quite possibly so—there are few mem- 
bers left from the first council who can offer their experience in organizing 
the second. 


The success of any ecumenical council depends upon the focus of attention 
of the universal church. Often it has been upon herself, rather than her 
Lord, and when the bride tries to “wear the pants in the family,” instead 
of being able to see with Paul through a glass darkly, the glass becomes 
a mirror of self admiration. 


Presbyterian and Roman New Testament scholars have often been sur- 
prised to find the common bond between them; however, the battle begins 
when the church turns to herself and begins to discuss her prized fathers, 
namely Calvin and Aquinas, who represent her on the field in a contest 
that recalls the names David and Goliath. 


The Protestant and Roman church are still years from an equally repre- 
sented conference table. If the church can bring herself to some kind of 
“mutual co-existence,’ discussion will then ensue about the “traditions of 
the church.” Except in the church, the word “tradition” is sufficient motiva- 
tion to start a revolution. 


Perhaps we do have to take time to achieve unity before the bride can 
fully glorify her Lord before the world; if this is the case, let us pray that 
the Lord allows us time to return to man’s chief end. 





Merlin Theater Opens 
New Drama Season 


Harry Romeril Dies 


Our fellow worker, Harry F. Romeril, 
died on June 21, 1962, of cancer. Pro- 
fessors John Hick and George Hendry 
attended a memorial service held in the 
Deep Run Presbyterian Church, Dublin, 
Pa.. where he had been ordained on May 
9. He completed his B.D. degree at Har- 
vard Divinity School before coming here 
in 1960 to enter the Th.D. program. He 
is sntvived by his wife Marv who plans 
ra finish her B.A. degree and then come 
to. Princeton Seminary to enter the 
program. 


This year William Brower, assistant 
professor of speech, will direct the Mer- 
lin Theater off-campus production of 
“The Prodigal Son” by R. H. Ward. 
Costa Du Rels’ “The King’s Standards” 
snd Philip Turner’s “Christ in the Con- 
crete City” are also under consideration. 


Any one interested in religious drama 
should contact Peter T. Yoshida, 223 
Brown Hall, or check the bulletin boards. 
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Miller Chapel 


Miller Chapel is the center of the 
spiritual life of the Seminary campus. 
Four mornings each week at ten o'clock 
we gather as a family of Christian wor- 
shippers in a brief service of praise, 
Scripture reading, and prayer, led by a 
member of our community. On Tues- 
day mornings a member of the faculty 
conducts the service; on Wednesday and 
Friday, members of the senior class are 
in charge; on Thursdays, leadership is 
chosen from the administration, local 
clergy, or outside churchmen. Music and 
the choirs are under the direction of 
David H. Jones, professor of music.. 


Administration 


The chapel services are under the 
guidance of the administration, with 
Donald Macleod, professor of homiletics, 
as Faculty Adviser. The care of the 
chapel and the arrangements incidental 
to the services are the responsibility of 
the Chapel Deacons, a student group, 
whose contribution to the programs of 
worship on campus is having increasing 
significance, particularly in the series 
known as Evening Prayer. The deacons 
for 1962-63 are: Dean Foose (chair- 
man), Robert Colman, George Chorba, 
Robert Hoover, Ken Hollenbaugh, Ron- 
ald Kangas, Daniel Prentice, Jerry Pence, 
Fred Walls, and Herman Weinlick. Two 
new deacons will be added from the 
junior class. 


Extended Chapel 


During the academic year there will 
be four Wednesday mornings when the 
Chapel Service will be lengthened and 
a sermon given by a preacher recom- 
mended by the Preachers and Lecturers 
Committee of the faculty. The series 
during 1962-63 will be: November 7, 
Thomas Lindsay, First Presbyterian 
Church, Haddonfield, N. J.; December 
12, Harold Bosley, Chrise Church 
Methodist, New York: February 27, 
David MacLennan, Brick Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, N. Y.; May 1, Ray- 
mond V. Kearns, Broad Street Presby- 
terian Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


————— 
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Henry Van Dusen to Address Wednesday Installation 


Five Senior Professors 
Installed on October 3 


Henry P. Van Dusen, president of 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, will deliver the major address at 
the service of installation of five senior 
professors next Wednesday at 4:00 p.m. 
in Miller Chapel. 

Van Dusen, who has been president of 
Union Seminary since 1945, did his un- 
dergraduate work at Princeton University 
before enrolling at Union Seminary for 
his B.D. work. He then went on to earn 





Union President Van Dusen 


his Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Edinburgh in 1932. He is the holder of 


almost twenty honorary degrees and is 


a member of the general board of the 


- National Council of Churches. He has 


been chairman of the joint committee of 


the World Council of Churches and the 


International Missionary Council. He 
has authored several volumes, including 
Life's Meaning and Spirit, Son and 
| Father. 


The professors being installed include: 


James Barr, as William Henry Green 


Professor of Old Testament Literature, 


. Seward Hiltner as Professor of Theology 
-and Personality, Donald Macleod as Pro- 
_tessor of Homiletics, James H. Nichols. 


2s Professor of Church History, and M. 
Richard Shaull as Professor of Ecumenics. 

Nichols and Shaull are both new to 
Princeton this year, Nichols having come 
from the University of Chicago, and 
Shaull having come from twenty years 
of missionary work in Brazil and Co- 


lumbia. He also served as professor of 
church history at the Presbyterian Sem- 
‘inary in Campinas, Brazil. 





Hammond Back in 
The Camel Saddle 
From Dig In Jordan 


With the imminent reopening of the 
academic year, Princeton Seminary’s pro- 
fessorial staff has also begun to make its 
appearance on the campus from all points 
of the compass. Among them has been 
Philip Hammond, assistant professor in 
Old Testament, hurrying back to exegesis 
notes and little black boxes. 

What is perhaps worthy of note, in 
this particular case, however, is the fact 
that, by donkey, horseback, and by camel, 
Hammond once again returns from arch- 
aeological excavation in the Holy Land. 


American Expedition 


An American Expedition to Petra, 
headed by Hammond, completed its sec- 
ond season at the Main Theater at Petra. 
Excavating in the “rose red city .. . half 
as old as time” the expedition spent two 
months on the site completing the strati- 
graphic work begun last year. Accom- 
panying Hammond was John Hayes, 
teaching fellow in Biblical studies. 

The results of the 1962 season were 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Recent Trip to Russia 


Discussed by C. West 
After Tuesday Return 


Charles C. West, associate professor of 
Christian ethics, returned from Russia 
Tuesday after spending three weeks at- 
tending the second National Council of 
Churches conference with the Russian 
Orthodox Church. The first conference 
was held in 1956, and the next meeting 
will be in the United States in February 
of 1963. 


Visit to Princeton 

West said that “He hoped that part, 
if not all of the Russian delegation to 
the United States would be able to visit 
Princeton.” This is a church exchange 
program, the purpose of which is “to 
strengthen contact between American 
and Russian churches, and to deepen 
their theological understanding,’ said 
West. 

There were thirteen members of the 
U. S. delegation, from ten denominations; 
Eugene C. Blake, Stated Clerk of the 
United Presbyterian Church, was the 
other Presbyterian delegate. 


Eleven Manuscripts In 
Response to Contest 


The play contest sponsored by Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, as part of che 
Sesquicentennial celebration, has brought 
letters of inquiry from half the states of 
the Union, besides Canada and South 
America. Eleven scripts have already been 
submitted, although the closing date is 
February first, some four months away. 


“T’ve really been amazed at the re- 
sponse,” said William Brower, assistant 
professor of speech, who is handling in- 
quiries about the contest. “Ever since 
early summer I have been answering 
about a dozen letters a week from writers 
who are interested in competing. I pre- 
dict that we will have close to a hundred 
scripts by the end of January. Our plan 
is to produce the winning script, with 
an assist from the Merlin Theatre, late 
next spring.” 

The seminary’s contest announcement 
offers a prize of $1000 for the best one- 
act play “of religious significance.” Plays 
must be original and unpublished. The 
scripts must be typewritten, and post- 
marked no later than midnight, February 
L791 963.4" Theyaashould = be @sentetto: 


(Continued on Page 4) 


McCord In Africa 


(Continued from Page 1) 


such distinguished men were in attend- 
ance as Sir Francis Ibian, one of the 
presidents of the World Council of 
Churches. 


Greatest Criticism 

Upon being questioned as to the type 
of criticism which the Africans levy upon 
themselves, McCord answered that “The 
basic criticism of the Church in Africa 
is what their church has inherited from 
us: too great a concern for status, pre- 
occupation with the maintenance of in- 
stitutions and a weakness in evangelism.” 


Comments on Nichols 


The World Alliance spent much of 
its time in preparation for its 19th Gen- 
eral Council which will meet in 1964 in 
Frankfurt am Main. Upon being asked 
to comment regarding the decision of the 
executive committee to send James H. 
Nichols as one of its three delegates to 
the Second Vatican Council, McCord said, 
“The World Presbyterian Alliance wants 
to be represented by competent scholars 
and churchmen. Therefore, Dr. Nichols 
was a logical choice.” 


PAGE” FOUR 


| Reading Room Gives | 


First Semester Hours 


| Mon. through Fri. ... 1:30-5:00 p.m. | 
| Tues. through Thurs. 7:00-9:00 p.m. | 
| Saturday Pee: 0011730". 


| Note: The first week of school the 
| hours will be as follows: Sept. 
26-28, 1:30-5:00 p.m.; Sat., Sept. 29, 

| ~.9:00-11:30 a.m. 














Nichols Is Observer 


(Continued from Page 1) 


retarat with which we will be most closely 
associated appears to be most energetic.” 


The observers will be allowed to view 
the public sessions and most of the plen- 
ary meetings, but almost no committee 
work will be observed. Nichols said that 
although he would return near the begin- 
ning of the Christmas recess, he would 
not meet with any classes until after 
January 1, 1963. 


Others Appointed 


Appointed to attend the council with 
Nichols are the Rev. Herbert Roux, a 
minister of the Reformed Church of 
France, this year named official spokes- 
man of his denomination in its relation 
with the Roman Church in France, and 
the Rev. Douglas W. D. Shaw, assistant 
minister at St. George’s West Parish, 
Edinburgh. 


Although these delegates will act as re- 
source material for discussion, they are 
not authorized to speak officially for the 
Alliance. 


Nichols, who has yet to teach his first 
class at Princeton, comes to us after nine- 
teen years as a member of the faculty of 
the University of Chicago. He is a 
summa cum laude graduate of Yale 
University, having earned his M.A. de- 
gree at Harvard before returning to Yale 
for his Ph.D. degree. His analysis of 
ecumenical trends is especially evident in 
two of his several volumes: Evanston: an 
Interpretation, and History of Christian- 
ity, 1650-1950. 








The Camel Saddle 


(Continued from Page 3) 


mainly architectural in nature and repre- 
sent, with the previous year’s work, one 
of the most intensive investigations of 
a provincial Near Eastern theater made 
up to the present time. Preliminary arch- 
aeological indications also tend to estab- 
lish the Theater at Petra as among the 
earliest such structures yet excavated. 


TOWLE SWELNCEN A ROUALUN 
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Tuesday, September 25 


7:45 p.m. Opening Convocation of the 
151st Year, Miller Chapel, 
The Reverend Dr. Marshal L. 
Scott, Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly 


Wednesday, September 26 


8:00 a.m. Classes Begin 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: President Mc- 


Cord 
1:45° p.m. AA.TS. Questionnaire, 
Stuart Hall 


2:00 p.m. French Examination for Doc- 
toral Students, Room 201, 
Library 

2:20 p.m. Vocational Testing for Jun- 
iors, Stuart Hall 


Thursday, September 27 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dean Hom- 
righausen 

6:45 p.m. Evangelistic Fellowship, Stev- 
enson Lounge 


Friday, September 28 


10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Kenneth 
: Kleidon and Sherman Skin- 
ner 


Saturday, September 29 


10:00 a.m. German Examination for 
Doctoral Students, Room 
201, Library 


Sunday, September 30 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Ernest Gordon 


Play Contest 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Sesquicentennial Drama Contest, Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

Brower mentioned further details: 
1) The play may be divided into scenes, 
but should run no longer than ninety 
minutes. 2) It may, but need not, be 
adaptable for performance as a chancel 
drama in a church sanctuary. 3) It need 
not be explicitly Biblical or Christian; it 
may even be a kind of playwright‘s 
“Challege to the Church.” 
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Week Ahead — 


Tuesday, October 2 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Adams 


Wednesday, October 3 


10:00 a.m. Chapel’ Leaders: Richard 
Kauffman and William Craig 

2:00 p.m. History Department Meet- 
ing, Student Council Room 

2:00 p.m. Theology Department Meet- 
ing, Alumni Room 

2:00 p.m. Practical Department Meet- 
ing, Board Room 

3:00 p.m. Biblical Department Meet- 
ing, Room 202, Speer Library 

4:00 p.m. Installation of New Pro- 
fessors, Miller Chapel 


Thursday, October 4 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: The Rever- 
end David Crawford 


Friday, October 5 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: William 
Jones and Ernest Wu 

3:00 p.m. Senior Class Picnic, 
quand Park 

6:45 p.m. Evangelistic Fellowship, Stev- 
enson Lounge 


Mar- 


Saturday, October 6 


9:00 a.m. Evangelistic Fellowship, Stev- 
enson Lounge 

3:00 p.m. Wives Fellowship Orienta- 
tion Tea, Campus Center 
Lawn 


Sunday, October 7 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 

7:45 p.m. Sacrament of the 
Supper, Miller Chapel 


Lord’s 





Scott Speaks Tonight 


(Continued from Page 1) 
program in industrial education for theo- 
logical students. 

After completing his undergraduate 
studies at Muskingum College, Scott 
earned his B.D. degree at McCormick 
Seminary before being ordained in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Prattsburg, 
New York, on June 15, 1934. 

He has received academic credit for 
graduate work performed at Columbia 
University in New York in the form of 
the M.A. and Ed.D. degrees. 
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Concert to Be Given 
By Stringart Quartet 


The Stringart Quartet will open the 
Sesquicentennial Community Artist Series 
with a concert of chamber music by 
Haydn, Beethoven and Schubert in the 
Campus Center auditorium, Wednesday 
at 7:45 p.m. 

The program, which Sesquicentennial 
Director Roy Pfautch calls ‘“‘a unique 
educational opportunity,’ will include a 
discussion by the artists of the works 
performed. These will be: Haydn’s String 
Quartet in D Major, Op. 64, No. 5 
(“The Lark”), Beethoven’s String Quar- 
tet in G Major, Op. 18, No. 1 and the 
String Quartet in A Minor, Op. 29, No. 
1 by Schubert. 


Admission is by free ticket which can 
be obtained from Director Pfautch in the 
administration building. The concert is 
open to the public. 

Members of the quartet, who are cur- 
rently artists-in-residence at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania are: Veda Reynolds, 
violin; Irwin Eisenbert, violin; Alan 
Iglitzin, viola; and Charles Brennand, 
cello. 

In 1950 the group founded the popular 
Philadelphia “Coffee Concerts” series and 


in 1958 the distinguished “Contemporary 


Chamber Music Society of Philadelphia.” 


Gilbert Named Director 
Of Continued Education 


Announced as the new director of the 
Center of Continuing Education is the 
Rev. Richard R. Gilbert, who is currently 
Director of Communications of the Divi- 
sion of Evangelism of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions. 

Gilbert earned his B.A. degree at the 
University of Georgia and his B.D. degree 
at Princeton Seminary. He will assume 
his duties as the director on January 1. 
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_ President James I. McCord points out Payne Hall, the missionary residence at the 
seminary, to Archbishop Arthur M. Ramsey and Stated Clerk Eugene C. Blake. (Photo 


by Alan Richards, Princeton) 


Archbishop Ramsey Discusses 


Christianity and the Miraculous 


“God does supremely intervene in our 
world; Jesus is a miraculous fact, and 
that is the core of the Christian faith,” 
stated the Most Reverend Arthur Michael 
Ramsey, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
his address to the seminary Wednesday. 
Delivering an address entitled “Chris- 
tianity and the Miraculous,” Ramsey was 
viewed by part of the overflow crowd 
in room 6 of Stuart Hall on the closed 
circuit TV recently acquired by the 
speech studio. 

Following his address Ramsey was 
asked several questions during a press 
interview. He was asked “Is there any 
particular motive which you can cite 
which caused you to choose the ‘miracu- 
lous’ as your topic for today?” He replied, 
“Because in speaking to a strange student 
body one has to choose his arrow from 
a very limited quiver, and has to take 
aim at an uncertain target. This topic 
is of permanent theological importance, 
has certain topical interest and is im- 


portant when speaking to the unbeliev- 
ing world. So out came this particular 
shot.” 

When asked about his impression of 
Princeton Seminary he said, “I am im- 
pressed by the charm of the seminary, 
which is a happy human community. I 
have been overwhelmingly impressed by 
your theological library, by the way in 
which the books are marshaled and the 
facilities which it offers.” 

While analyzing American personality 
traits he said, “We are lazy on some 
things which are extremely important 
to you, and you are quite lazy about 
some things which concern us.” 

In his address to the seminary Ramsey 
stressed that “The relation of the mirac- 
ulous specifically to the supernatural in 
general has not always been recognized.” 
He said that he would never discuss the 
miraculous in terms of physical miracles 
only without at the same time talking 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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SWEET CHARIOT 


“Their land is filled with silver and gold, and 

there is no end to thzir treasures: their land is 
filled with horses, and there is no end to their 
chariots. Their land is filled with idols; they 

bow down tc the work of their hands, to what their 
own fingers have made.’ (Isaiah 2:7, 8) 


In one of, his speeches President Kennedy quoted from Isaiah 2:4 “they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares ... neither shall they learn war any 
more,” and we were impressed that he had been biblical, having made an 
attempt to be prophetic. If he had given this passage its fuller context, he 
might have succeeded in the latter. 


Every fall the new models are placed on the American chariot market; 
manufacturers are now seeking to reach the six million sales mark for the 
second year in succession. The church stands bewildered. How can it seek 
eternal bread in a land where man is swallowed by leaven? 


We are bothered by the deification of the new chariots which this year 
reveal “more glory, majesty, prestige, luxury and power than ever’—but 
not forever. We resent the fact that chariots are made to last a maximum 
of three years; we are teased into buying the “biggest compact on the mar- 
ket”; Detroit, fearing that the space age may relegate the chariot to a dimin- 
ished status, has aimed its chariots for the stars, naming them Comet, Galaxie 
and Meteor. 


“Some boast of chariots, and some of horses; but 
wa boast of the name of the Lord our God.’ (Psalm 20:7) 


Among several areas of boasting regarding chariots are: the number owned, 
the quantity of horsepower, the age amd name. The industry has been 
pushing the “two chariot family,” and if you plan to enter the races in heavy 
city traffic, a Galaxie drawn by four hundred horses with a four speed floor 
shift is a must. (The more deceptive wafriors go into battle driving a ‘“com- 
pact chariot” drawn by the same four hundred horses.) The most valuable 
chariot is brand new; however, there is also an antique class of chariots 
which are not used in battle, but nevertheless have the barter value of many 
new chariots. The name of the chariot is also important; the Galaxie is ad- 
vertised to have the style, the safe team of horses and the luxury of the 
Thunderbird, but it does not have the mame Thunderbird, so the Galaxie 
can be purchased for about $2000 less. 
“They imported a chariot from Egypt for six hundred 


shekels of silver, and a horse for a hundred and 
fifty.” (Il Chronicles 1:17) 


What this world needs is a chariot to meet the status symbol requirements 
of seminary students, which would of necessity portray an image of sacrifice, 
poverty, persecution and peace. 


We need a chariot which obviously sacrifices luxury; instead of giving 
a vision of a powerful bird in flight, our chariot must resemble a harmless 
bug. It must symbolize poverty—a low price chariot with horses willing 
to fast. Persecution would probably follow if we were to reject the Amer- 
ican chariot; our patriotism would be questioned if we imported our chariot. 
Finally, our chariot would have to be a symbol of peace—one which would 
in no way threaten competitive chariot drivers. To complete the paradox, 
we would probably prefer to place the chariot before the horse. 


(A statistical analysis revealed that of 291 chariots registered by students 
at the seminary, 53 are Volkswagans, 24 of which belong to members of 
the senior class. ) 


The Seminauan 


Published every Friday afternoon during the 
academic year by Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. Editorial offices, Room 8, Educatiton 
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herein are those of the individual contributors 
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ing) secretary; John C. Mather, circulation man- 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir, 


In the past year the Princeton Blood 
Donor Service has provided 1,559 pints 
of free blood to all patients in Princeton 
Hospital. Seminarians contributed 115 
pints towards this total need. This record 
high in seminary donations was achieved 
under the forceful leadership of Brace 
Bateman, to whom we of the Princeton 
Blood Donor Service are eternally grate- 
ful. 


During the coming year, Mr. Gilbert 
J. Horn will assume the direction of the 
program within the seminary. We sin- 
cerely believe that the same loyal spirit 
of cooperation will continue under his 
guidance. Mr. Horn will contact each 
student in the very near future, asking 
for active participation. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. Jack Honore, Jr. 
Director 
Princeton Blood Donor Service 


Dear Sir, 


Your editorial, “Renewal of What?”, 
necessitates several comments, as it eVI- 
dences a complete misunderstanding of 
certain things. 

First: most current talk about Renewal 
of the Church zs placed within a Christo- 
centric frame of reference. Indeed, to at- 
tempt to carry on a renewal of the church 
apart from this foundation lacks the 
biblical and historical perspective of what 
it means to speak of the Church as the 
“body of Christ.” 


Second: the subtle temptations you 
refer to in the program of renewal of 
the church, viz. regained status, great 
institutionalism, and lack of proclamation, 
are precisely the current weaknesses the 
advocates of renewal are trying to over- 
come. 


Third: it seems that your reaction is 
that of someone rejecting a cliche, only 
to substitute another of his own, viz. 
“Renewal of Proclamation.” Perhaps it 
is not too important what we call it, 
but for God’s sake, let’s renew some- 
thing! 

Sincerely yours, 
T. Richard Snyder 
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Macky Review 


(Continued from last week) 


Barr spends twelve pages (51-63) 
criticizing in Cullmann what the author 
calis “the concept method” and trans- 
literation. Rather, it seems clear to this 
reviewer that Cullmann’s phrase “the 
kairos concept,” of the transliterated 
word kairos are simply meant to stand 
for what Cullmann has given as his mean- 
ing of the Greek word. This seems to be 
legitimate procedure and the error comes 
in because Cullmann uses only one of the 
two possible meanings for the Greek 
word. 

Chapter 5 deals with the particular 
words for time in the O.T. and N.T. and 
gives the meanings and inter-relationship 
of those words. 

In chapter 5, the author shows the re- 
sults of his criticism can be used in ap- 
proaching the questions which are raised 
in theology. In particular, he stresses 
that the problem many times is that 
theologians are asking questions of the 
Bible which it is not interested in and 
which it will not answer. The result is 
that the theologians then try to use lin- 
guistic evidence which is totally inade- 
quate because they cannot find any other 
evidence. The better method, the author 
asserts, is to realize that there are some 
questions that cannot be answered by 
means of biblical theology and so have to 
be dealt with by means of philosophical 
theology. Another of the current themes, 
the disparagement of “Greek thought” 
as opposed to “Hebrew thought,” is cal- 
led into question in this chapter also, 
especially as it holds that there is a linear 
Hebrew view of time which is superior 
to the “Greek cyclical view.” Barr shows 
that neither the Hebrews nor the Greeks 
had unified philosophies or theologies 
and especially that the methods used to 
show that they did are faulty. 

There is only one thing that this re- 
viewer wishes to criticize in general. 
That is the use of such phrases as “it is 
wholly impossible that” or “it is ab- 
solutely certain that” which reach their 
height in the phrase “. . . surely certainly 
(this) has the meaning...” These ab- 
solute statements are especially noticeable 
when there is honest debate about the 
meaning of a sentence as there is, for in- 
stance, with Luke 4:13 which Barr on 
p. 54 translates one way in opposition 
to Bauer and the RSV. This is the only 
prominent instance of an unfortunate 
choice of example, however, because 
otherwise the author chooses his ex- 
amples so well that there will be little or 
no dispute about them from those who 
approach them with an open mind as 
to the possible meanings. 
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Wives’ Evening Class 
Is Scheduled Thursday 


‘As lively a program as possible” is 
being planned for the first semester 
wives’ course, according to Ruth Cham- 
berlin, chairman of the wives’ course 
committee of the Wives’ Fellowship. The 
first class is scheduled to meet Thursday, 
October 25 in room 5 of Stuart Hall. The 
class will run from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. 
with a mid-break. The other class dates 
are November 8 and 29, December 6 and 
January 17 and 31. 

The course, centered in Christian 
education as well as marriage and 
women’s organizations, will be directed 
and presented by D. Campbell Wyckoff, 
Thomas W. Synnott professor of Chris- 
tian education, and Miss Freda Gardner, 
assistant professor of Christian educa- 
tion. 

Outside resource leaders have been 
scheduled to speak to the class. Mrs. 
Chamberlin stated, “The program is to 
be aimed at wives and wives’ interests.” 
She added that audio-visual aids will 
vary the program. 


Au Open Letter 


Several weeks ago my father died. 
My family and I received many 

notes of sympathy, flowers, and con- 
‘tributions to a memorial fund from 
the seminary. Also, everywhere I 
walked on campus I received sincere 
expressions of sympathy from faculty 
and fellow students. I was literally held 
up by the prayers and concerns of the 
seminary community during my time 
of trial. This may or may not be a 
sign of the type of community life 
we hit back and forth in our little 
game of intellectual ping pong. But, 
whatever it is, it is an expression of 
the life we have in common as broth- 
ers in Christ bearing one another’s 
burdens. And I thank God for it. 

Sincerely, 

Peter Pillsbury 

President, The 

Student Council 


Last Sticker Call 


Parking lot stickers for seminary 
autos will be made available for the 
last time on Wednesday from 1:30- 
2:30 p.m. in room 100 Hodge Hall 
according to Thomas Brian, director 
of buildings and grounds. All cars 
parked in the lot thereafter without 
stickers will be towed away, due to the 
fact that many people unrelated to the 
seminary have been parking in the lot. 
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Professor West 
Summer Russia Trip 
Is Reported By West 


West Named Professor cf Ethics 


Charles C. West recently reported on 
his trip to Russia during the summer. 
He is presently associate professor of 
Christian ethics and according to a 
recent announcement by President James 
I. McCord, will become professor of 
Christian ethics on September 1, 1963. 

In his lecture, West gave an introduc- 
tion to the nature of the Orthodox Rus- 
sian Church and discussed the relation- 
ship to the church and the state as well as 
the people who support the church, and 
communist ideology. 

West described the Orthodox Church 
of Russia as belonging to the people, 
with the priests on the same level as the 
people. He stated that instead of the 
state helping to support the church, it 
would seem that the state finds ways to 
extract money from the church. The 
church is prohibited from publishing and 
from spending money for charity. 

He noted that most of the church 
attenders were women. There were al- 
most no youth in attendance. However, 
he noted that the same situation existed 
twenty years ago, and yet the church 
continues. 

The Soviet state is attempting to hinder 
the church according to West. Some 
churches have been turned into museums 
so the people will think of the church 
as belonging to the past. 

West also noted that peace is the 
earnest wish of the people who have 
suffered on account of war. He also stated 
that the church has been under attack 
through government publication of false 
information. 

West’s article on his trip is scheduled 
to appear in the coming issue of Chris- 
tianity and Crisis. 
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Letters to the Editor 
Dear Sir; 

The editorial entitled “Renewal of 
What?” provokes my thought and calls 
for comment.... 

However, there are two serious prob- 
lems in this editorial. The first has to 
do with the term “Renewal of the 
Church”. Your editorial reflects a deep 
misunderstanding of the term. For you 
the term means a movement of egocen- 
tric and institutional building up of the 
Church. It is used as a cliche, that defines 
a clear-cut and one-sided effort. Your 
term “Renewal of Proclamation” is 
placed over-against “Renewal of the 
Church” as if a clear opposition exists 
between the two concerns. This means 
that your editorial does not initiate real 
dialogue with those students and Church 
leaders who most frequently use the 
term. 

“Renewal of the Church” is a very 
loose term used to describe the concern 
of a number of persons that the Chris- 
tian community rediscover its authentic 
nature as the agent of God’s mission in 
the world. These persons express their 
concern in varied ways, from parish 
ministry to lay training institutes and 
industrial missions. Many of them would 
not even use the term “Church Renewal” 
in describing their efforts. They certainly 
do not belong to an organized movement. 
Yet there is a certain discernable unity 
of concern binding them together which 
seems to stem from the Holy Spirit. 

This concern for authentic mission 
and life of the Church is not a new fad. 
It dates back to the Old Testament when 
Israel was the agent of God’s purpose. 
The reform of King Josiah and the 
prophets’ call to Israel for reform and 
obedience are the same concern. In the 
history of the Church the movements 





Scoreboard 
Intramural Football Scores 
Brown 0 — Hodge 12 

Alexander 0°—— PsaU. GS. aa 
Off Campus 0 — W. C. C. 0 


Next week’s games; October 24. 


Off-campus vs. Brown Deh 
Hodge vs. Graduate School 4:00 
Alexander *vs. W.GaG 4:30 


Varsity football team hosts West- 
minster Choir College this afternoon 
at 3:30 on Mercer Field. 

Next game—Saturday, October 27— 
the team will play Yale at Union 
(10:30). 


Soccer team opposes Lawrenceville 
J.V. today at 4:00 on their new field. 





THE SEMINARIAN 


— The 


Sunday, October 21 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel 
Dean Gordon 


Monday, October 22 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: Rich- 
ard Bunce 


Tuesday, October 23 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Killinger 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: Clay- 
ton Carlson 


Wednesday, October 24 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Benton 
Newcomer and David Hoeld- 


Service: 


tke 
1:30 p.m. Senior Class Meeting with 
Marshall Fancher, Depart- 


ment of Ministerial Relations, 
Campus Center auditorium 
7:45 p.m. Sesquicentennial Community 


of Saint Francis, Saint Dominic, the 
Cluniac reform and the Protestant Re- 
formation all express the need to renew 
the Church as the agent of God. In each 
age the needs or failures of the Church 
are different. Again the culture, which 1s 
the context of witness, changes in each 
era. Thus the specific directions of re- 
form are ever new. 

“Renewal of the Church” is used in 
reference to the current directions of 
renewal called forth by the contemporary 
failure of the Church, and the situation 
of society today. Most of the modern 
day reforms are prophetidally rejecting 
the institutional status-seeking of 
churches. Rather than being egocentric 
they see the center of the Church’s life 
as being in the world. It is in the human 
situation that the Church must witness 
(proclaim) and serve. As the Church 
feels this mission, it reforms its own 
structures in order to facilitate that mis- 
sion. “The ministry of laity”, a central 
emphasis of “the Renewal”, means pre- 
paration of each Christian to be a min- 
ister of Christ in his or her sphere of 
life (home, vocation, university, social 
and political organizations, etc.) The 
emphasis, again, is on finding new forms 
of evangelism in order to truly pro- 
claim Christ in the here and now. 
(It is interesting to note that the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches has been one of the most 
important channels of communication 
in this movement.) The principle of the 
Reformation, which is our heritage, was 
constant and continuous reform of the 
Church in terms of God’s Word, a Word 
who calls men into his service as mis- 
sioners. 


OCTOBER 19, 1962 


Week Ahead — 


Artist Series: Stringart Quar- 
tet, Campus Center auditor- 
jum 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: Wil- 
liam Flanagan 


Thursday, October 25 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: The Rever- 
end Roy Pfautch 
7:30 p.m. Wives’ Course, Stuart Hall 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Roger Hull 


Friday, October 26 
10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Paul Let- 
iecq and William Tubbs 


Sunday, October 28 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon, Service of 
Holy Communion 
Chapel Deacon: Robert Hoover 


The second problem with the editorial 
is its theology. The fact that mission and 
evangelism are used as separate and op- 
posing concerns (with reference to Dr. 
Shaull) shows a lack of awareness of 
recent theological thought. Again, “proc- 
lamation” is dealt with as a concern 
which is superior to if not unrelated 
to the Church. For Luther, Calvin and 
Barth “proclamation” is always in the 
context of the Church, which is the in- 
strument by which that “proclamation” 
is made. I would suggest that considera- 
tion of the “Renewal of Proclamation” 
cannot take place apart from the pro- 
claimer (the Church) which carves the 
form of the message. If the instrument 
is faulty it follows that the message will 
be distorted. Your line of thinking in- 
volves a false dichotomy. 

In closing I would suggest that the 
writer follow his own advice and investi- 
gate the term Renewal of the Church 
by reading one of the many books on 
the subject, such as The Renewal of the 
Church by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft or 
God’s Colony in Man’s World by George 
W. Webber. 

Sincerely, Miller Newton 


Archbishop Ramsey 
(Continued from Page 1) 
about the divine intervention in human 
lives, such as “Saul of Tarsus changing 
into Paul the Apostle.” 

He said that Christian faith was im- 
possible without the miraculous, and that 
the “Virginal conception of Jesus, while 
it is not part of the apostolic preaching, 
is entirely congruous with the rest of 
the gospel, and Luke’s evidence is very 
strong.” 
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Stone Lecturer Lehmann 


Lehmann Lecture Has 
Righteousness Theme 


The Florence Corliss Lamont professor 
of divinity at Harvard Divinity School, 
Paul L. Lehmann, under the sponsorship 
of the L. P. Stone Lecture Series, will 
speak on the topic, “The Shape of 
Righteousness.” 


After receiving a B.A. degree and 
a B.S. degree in education at Ohio State 
University in 1927, Lehmann went to 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York to earn a B.D. degree. Before 
receiving his Th.D. degree from Union 
in 1936, he was a Fogg Traveling Fel- 
low of Union Seminary by means of 
which he studied abroad at the Univer- 
sity of Zurich, under Emil Brunner, and 
at the University of Bonn under Karl 
Barth. He was ordained in 1937. 


Prior to his present position at Har- 
vard Divinity School, he was at Elm- 
hurst College in Illinois from 1937 to 
1940 where he was professor of religion 
and philosophy. He spent the following 
year as associate professor of biblical 

(Continued on Page 4) 





President Emeritus John Mackay 
Will Deliver Mission Lectures 





Warfield Lecturer Is 
Kenneth J. Foreman 


Kenneth J. Foreman, professor of 
doctrinal theology at Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary, will begin his series 
under the Annie Kinkead Warfield 
Lectures comprising five lectures on the 





Warfield Lecturer Foreman 


topic “The Principle of Identification— 
Human and Divine.” His first lecture 
on Monday, November 12, is entitled 
“Make Believe—Human and Divine,” 
which will be followed by “Identity and 
Identification,’ “Identification in the 
Heart of God,” “Identification of Christ” 
and “Identifications of a Christian.” 
Foreman, born in Fort Edward, New 
York, in 1891, received his A.B. degree 
from Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia in 1919. In 1921 he received 
his S.T.B. degree from Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and his A.M. degree 
(Continued on Page 4) 


John A. Mackay, president emeritus 
of Princeton Seminary, will return to 
deliver the Mission Lectures during the 
Fall Lecture Series in conjunction with 
the Sesquicentennial Celebration. No 
classes are scheduled for the week of 
November 12-16, during which time 
fifteen lectures will be delivered by the 
three men pictured on page one of this 
paper. 

Receiving his college education in 
the University of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
Mackay graduated in 1912 with first 
class honours in philosophy. As he con- 
tinued his education, he came to the 
United States where, in 1915, he received 
his B.D. degree from Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. A year later, while a 
student in Madrid, he made the ac- 
quaintance of the famous Spanish writer 
Miguel de Unamuno, whose works in- 
fluenced him greatly in his early years. 
In that same year he went to Peru as a 
pioneer educational missionary of the 
(Continued on Page 4) 






Mission Lecturer Mackay 
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Sesquicentennial Analysis 


As we swing into the second lecture week of the Sesquicentennial Celebra- 
tion we look forward with anticipation and reservation. Many anticipate 
the luxury of a class-free week during which numerous ,term papers, which 
have to be completed before the Thanksgiving recess, may be hammered 
out. This answers for many the existential question: which classes shall 
I cut in order to finish my term papers? 

Reservations which any may have about lecture week, and about the 
whole sesquicentennial program, are ones of ambivalance rather than re- 
jection. One would be very unlikely to reject the celebration completely. 
Where else could anyone hear in a single year men such as James Stewart, 
Karl Barth, Henry VanDusen, James Reston, Arthur Ramsey and John 
Mackay? Although few of us will enter the $1000 play contest, we can 
hardly be annoyed by the opportunity. We hope the Community Artists 
Series will enliven the sensitivity of seminarians to good music, praying 
that some of this will be transported into our churches. 


Two Reservations 


The motive for feelings of reservation on the part of students would 
seem to be rooted in two rather subjective elements: first, a difficulty in 
identifying oneself as part of the celebration, linked with the suspicion that 
much of the celebration has been elevated to an impersonal level, and second, 
a hesitation, motivated by some current campus conversation, to accept any 
manufactured glorification of an institution. 

From the student perspective, that part of the Sesquicentennial Celebration 
which demonstrates the greatest insight by its director is the establishment 
of coffee hours with the lecturers so that students can meet each lecturer 
personally. The faculty may be unaware of this problem because luncheons 
for them have been scheduled with the guest speakers. Furthermore, many 
lecturers such as Paul Lehmann and John Mackay, while new to students, 
are friends of long standing with most of the faculty. D. T. Niles seems 
to have been the only lecturer thus far who was capable of overcoming 
the “impersonal barrier” from the lectern. 

The celebration of the seminary’s 150th year seems in itself impersonal, 
a glorification of the institutional, but the only alternative would be to honor 
some person in connection with the seminary. Our main concern, however, 
is for the current elevation of the seminary into the national spotlight 
through the mass media and consequently to fame. When an institution 
becomes famous, people tend to be drawn to it because of their desire to 
have the name of that institution attached to their own. The seminary runs 
the risk of drawing people who want to attend our seminary because “‘its 
degree guarantees a church.” 

This seems to parallel the way in which the miracles of Jesus sometimes 
hindered the major objectives of his ministry (‘you seek me, not because 
you saw signs, but because you ate your fill of the loaves” John 6:26). 
Although none of us desire to negate this feature of the seminary, and 
although the existence of practical motives is not of itself to be condemned, 
the seminary community must become more aware of the hazards of a 
“famous existence.” 

Seminary graduates being interviewed for church positions should also 
consider whether they are being sought because the name of the institution 
has “obviously been in the news,’ or because their flock has been well 
guided by Princeton men of the past. Some may complain that we are aiming 


at an almost invisible target or that we are “contending with principalities.” 
We are. 
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The Seminarian 


Published every Friday afternoon during the 
academic year by Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. Editorial offices, Room 8, Educatiton 
Bu‘Iding, WAlnut 1-8690. The opinions expressed 
herzin are those of the individual contributors 
and do not necessarily represent the views of 
the seminary administration or the _ editorial 
board. Staff: Barry Downing, _ editor-in- 
chief; Paul F. Everett, associate editor; Hart Nel- 
sen, acting associate editor; Janet R. Wood, act- 
ing secretary; John C. Mather, circulation man- 
ager. : : 








Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir, 

As owner of one of the fifty-three 
Volkswagans registered by students at 
the seminary, I resent my car being 
termed a “harmless bug” and further 
that the ownership of a Volkswagan 
symbolizes poverty! 

In a more serious vein, I would like 
to commend you for your editorials. 
We may not always agree with them, 
but so far they have been relevant and 
meaningful. Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
John Mather 


An Open Letter 


“Essential giving’—our most 
likely involvement. 

The pressures exerted on the seminary 
community by itself are often, we expect, 
overwhelming. Our financial state does 
not permit us to contribute substantial 
monetary sums to charity. The demands 
of academic life limit our participation 
in activities that require abundant leisure. 
The fulfillment of our desire to give 
must come elsewhere. I would like to 
suggest that a most valuable source of 
offering among us is very much of our- 
selves—our essential biological selves. 

An open letter such as this last year 
posed the question of the value of a 
pint of blood; so many of us don’t know 
this even in terms of the going rate 
of exchange. The writer suggested, how- 
ever, that blood is priceless. Yet at the 
Princeton Hospital, it comes as a gift, 
given by an anonymous donor who asks 
nothing in return for (virtually) his 
gift of life. 

This giving of the essence of life is 
something that we do gratis; it is in 
turn given by the hospital, in cooperation 
with the Princeon Chapter of the Red 
Cross, to accident victims, to patients 
with chronic blood diseases and to those 
undergoing major surgery. The most 
curious thing about blood donation is 
that it not only costs the donor nothing, 
but it is painless, and above all health- 
ful physically. There is no danger of 
blood being taken from someone who 
cannot at the time afford to spare it 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Loetscher Is Awarded 
Top Service Citation 


By Historical Society 


The Distinguished Service Award 


_ from the Presbyterian Historical Society 
was awarded on October 12 to Lefferts 


A. Loetscher, professor of American 


church history. 


The award was given in appreciation 
of his interest and service to the society 
and in commendation of his publication 
contributions in the field of American 
church history. Loetscher served as a 
member of the Board of Directors from 
1947 to 1962 and has been president of 


_ the American Society of Church History. 


The award from the Presbyterian 
Historical Society was also given in 
eppreciation of his personal commitment 


to Christ and the Church as _ historian, 


theologian, educator, editor and admin- 
istrator. 


Plays Are Scheduled 
At McCarter Theatre 


“The 


Fantasticks,’ an off-Broadway 


_ musical success for several seasons, is 


being performed tonight and tomorrow 
at McCarter Theatre. The evening per- 


| formance begins at 8:30 and the Satur- 
day matinee at 2:30 p.m. Ticket prices 


range from $2 to $4.50. 
Sophocles’ “Antigone” and Christo- 


| pher Fry’s “A Phoenix Too Frequent” 
_ are two plays scheduled by McCarter as 


| 


| will 


part of the “Mediterranean Heritage,” 
a series illustrating the origins and 
effects of Greek and Roman drama. 


Both plays are done by the McCarter 
resident company. Performance dates in- 


' cude November 1-3, 11 and 23. Except 


for the 7:30 p.m. curtain time for 
November 1, the performances begin 
at 8:30 p.m. 

The Journeymen and Carol Sloane 
headline a university sponsored 


| show on November 10 at 8:30 p.m. in 
_ Dillon Gymnasium. 


Words of Profit 


If the Hymnbooks can be placed in 


| the pew racks in Miller Chapel with the 
| Open edge facing in the direction of 


Brown Hall, the Chapel Deacons will be 
saved the inconvenience of arranging 
them after each chapel service... . 
Several captions were suggested by mem- 
bers of the student body as alternatives 


Theological Education Council 


Holds Its Annual Conference 





Christian Leadership 
School Holds Classes 


On Seminary Campus 


The Christian Leadership School, 
sponsored by the churches of the 
Princeton area, the seminary, and the 
Council of Churches of Greater Trenton, 
is holding Thursday evening classes on 
the seminary campus through Novem- 
ber 8. 

Courses Offered 


Courses offered include Acts, The 
Christian and Current Social Problems, 
Protestant Witness in America, the 
Christian Life, the Church and its Mis- 
sion in East Asia, Amos and Hosea and 
several Christian education classes and 
workshops. 


Several on Faculty 


Among the teachers are C. Howard 
Hopkins, Dean, Westminster Choir 
College, Princeton; John Galloway, 
Wayne Presbyterian Church, Pennsylva- 
nia; Charles C. West; John Paterson, 
Drew University; Elizabeth Allstrom, 
New York City, author and Christian 
educator; Theodore Belote, director of 
radio and television; Dean of the pro- 
gram is Arlo D. Duba. Associate dean 


and registrar is Joseph Cy Rowell, 
teaching fellow. 
Classes are scheduled at 7:30 and 


8:40 p.m. There are several two hour 
courses. 


Junior Class Election 


The results of the recent junior 
class election of officers have been 
announced. The following were 
elected: James S. Welch, president; 
Ernest W. Freund, vice-president; and 
Rosemary Edwards, secretary-treasurer. 


to the one which appeared on page one 
of last week’s Semznarian, under the pic- 
ture of President McCord, Archbishop 
Ramsey, and Stated Clerk Blake. The fol- 
lowing are samples. ““Tom, stop that! 
That’s the Archbishop’s car!” “If [ve 
told Roy once, I’ve told him twenty 
times to slow down on the campus.” 
“Hey! Look at those ants destroying 
Hodge Hall.” 


Barr Delivers Paper 


Before Pre-Conference 


Attending the annual meeting of the 
Council on Theological Education held 
at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, Monday 
through Wednesday were three seminary 
faculty members and four seminary ad- 
ministration members. These included 
Bruce M. Metzger, Edward J. Jurji, Wil- 
bert J. Beeners, James I. McCord; Elmer 
G. Homrighausen, Roy Pfautch, and 
James E. Andrews. 


A pre-conference devoted to scripture 
and tradition was held on the weekend 
prior to the conference. At this con- 
ference papers were read. James. Barr, 
William Henry Green Professor of Old 
Testament Literature, presented a paper 
entitled “Old Testament from Tradition 
to Scripture.” Barr stated that this was 
a survey paper. He added that it is-to 
be criticized in a paper to be presented 
by David Noel Freedman of Pittsburgh 
Seminary. 


Clinical Training Dinner 


A dinner for all students interested 
in learning more about clinical pastoral 
training and opportunities for training 
next summer will be held in the Campus 
Center small dining room on Monday 
evening, November 5, at 6:00 p.m. 
Faculty, experienced students and mem- 
bers of the Board of National Missions 
will be on hand. Students who plan to 
atend are asked to sign the list posted 
on the Stuart Hall bulletin board. 


Pope Meets Nichols. 


Professor James H. Nichols, now at- 
tending the Vatican Council in Rome, 
was received in a special audience with 
Pope John XXIII along with thirty- 
eight Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
church leaders. The churchmen met in 
the Apostolic Palace where there has 
never been a similar encounter in the 
history of Christendom. 


Nichols, professor of modern European 
church history, is one of three observers 
elected by the Executive Committee of 
the World Alliance of Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches to be present at 
the Ecumenical Council. 
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Mackay Lecture 

(Continued from page 1) 
Free Church of Scotland. In the Peru- 
vian capital Lima, he founded the Anglo- 
Peruvian College which has since be- 
come one of the leading Protestant 
schools in Latin America. In 1918 he 
received a Litt.D. degree from the Na- 
tional University of Peru after present- 
ing a thesis on the personality and work 
of Unamuno. 

In 1925, he was appointed a contin- 
ental evangelist for the South American 
Federation of YMCAs and in 1932 was 
called to be Secretary for Latin America 
and Africa of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. He was elected Presi- 
dent of Princeton Seminary in 1936, 
a post he held until 1959. At the Oxford 
Conference on Church, Community and 
State in 1937, he was chairman of 
Commission V on The Universal Church 
and the World of Nations. The report 
of this commission revived the word 
“ecumenical”. From 1944 to 1951, he 
presided over the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 

Mackay’s literary activities include 
authorship of books in both English and 
Spanish. His books in English include: 
The Other Spanish Christ, That Other 
America, Christianity on the Frontier, 
A Preface to Christian Theology, Hertt- 
age and Destiny and God’s Order: The 
Ephesian Letter and this Present Time. 
In 1944 he founded the well-known 
theological quarterly Theology Today. 

Mackay, the author of the slogan “‘let 
the church be the church’, will be lectur- 
ing on the topic “The Evangelical Res- 
toration of the Hispanic Culture.” His 





Scoreboard 


Intramural Football Results 
Brown 13—Off-Campus 7 
Hodge 7—P.U.GS. 6 
Alexander 6—W.C.C. 0 


Next week’s games: 


Alexandéerp ys... Hodge mee game lL) 
Off-campus vs. P.U.G.S. ...... 4:00 
Brows vs. aW G:C. aairer 4:30 


Varsity football team journeys to 
New York tomorrow to meet Yale 
Divinity School on the Union field 
at 10:30 am. Next home game—Fri- 
day, November 2 vs. Union, 3:00 
p.m. (Homecoming) 


Tickets for the Princeton Univer- 
sity—Brown football game (Novem- 
ber 3) will go on sale Monday, 
October 29 at 12:30 in the Campus 
Center. Large group orders should be 
submitted to Bob Simpson as early in 
the week as possible. 


THE SEMINARIAN 


— The 


Sunday, October 28 


11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon (Holy Com- 


munion ) 


Monday, October 29 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Peter Marshall 


Tuesday, October 30 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Dowey 
10:00 p.m. Evening Chapel Leader: 
Franklin L. Partridge 


Wednesday, October 31 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: James Steele 
and Henry Ferry 

1:39 p.m. Doctoral Studies Committee: 
President’s Room 

2:00 p.m. Bell and Howell Film “The 
Great Conversation”, Cam- 
pus Center auditorium 


Leader: 


first lecture is on “Christ Crucified, the 
Servant of the Empire,’ and will be 
followed by “Evangelical Heretics in 
Spain’s Golden Age,” “Aristotle, Mo- 
hammed and Christ in the Christian- 
ization of Latin America,” “The Contem- 
porary Heirs of a Lost Tradition” and 
“The Reborn Tradition in this Revolu- 
tionary Hour.” 


Lehmann Lecture 


(Continued from page 1) 

and systematic theology at Eden Theo- 
locical Seminary in Missouri before go- 
ing on to Wellesley College in Massa- 
chusetts as associate professor of biblical 
history, literature, and interpretation. In 
1947 he was associate editor of The 
Westminster Press in Philadelphia prior 
to his coming to Princeton Seminary 
where he became the Stephen Colwell 
professor of applied Christianity. In 
1957 he accepted his Harvard assign- 
ment. Lehmann will join the faculty of 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York in the fall of 1963. 

His publications include Forgiveness: 
Decisive Issue in Protestant Thought 
and Re-educating Germany. As a con- 
tributor to Christianity and Property, 
edited by Joseph Fletcher, he wrote “The 
Standpoint of the Reformation” and in 
Christian Faith and Social Action, edited 
by John Hutchinson, he contributed the 
chapter entitled “The Foundation and 
Pattern of Christian Behaviour.” 

Under the general topic of “The Shape 
of Righteousness,” Lehmann will speak 
on “Conscience in Search of a Norm,” 
“The Possibility and Power of Right 
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Week Ahead — 


3:00 p.m. Practical Department Meet- 


ing, Board Room, Speer 
Library 
10:00 pim. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Jeffrey Wood 


Thursday, November 1 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: The Rever- 
end C. Shelby Rooks, The 
Fund for Theological Educa- 
tion 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Lloyd Evans 


Friday, November 2 
10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Thomas 
Cutting and Raymond Scott 
Sunday, November 4 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel 
Professor James Barr 
Chapel Deacon: Ronald Kangas 


Service: 


Living,” “Righteousness and _ Love,” 
“Righteousness and the Law” and “The 
Pattern of Obedient Freedom.” 


Foreman Lecture 


(Continued from Page 1) 
from Princeton University. A Ph.D. 
degree from Yale University was awarded 
to him in 1935. and he is a recipient of 
an honorary D.D. degree from Washing- 
ton and Lee University. 


Prior to his present position at Louis- 
ville Seminary, he served as associate pro- 
fessor of German at Davidson College 
and as the James Sprunt professor of 
Bible and philosophy. His career has in- 
cluded the authorship of From This Day 
Forward, God's Will and Ours and 
Candles on a Glacier. 


An Open Letter 


(Continued from Page 1) 
since tests are made on the day of the 
donation. Further reassurance: in all the 
years of the seminary’s participation in 
this vital program, we haven't lost a 
donor yet. 

May I encourage those of you who 
have not filled out your reply card to do 
so; and to those of you who, for various 
concerns that involve only manifesta- 
tions of anxiety or apprehension, I reissue 
our invitation to be typed at the session 
to be held in the Campus Center on 
November 6, from 11:00 a.m. to 3:00 
p-m. and again from 5:00 p.m. to 8:00 
p.m. 

Cordially, 
Gilbert J. Horn 











—n 


———— ~ 





Thomas P. Lindsay 


Lindsay Sermon Topic 
Is “A Confident Faith”’ 


Thomas P. Lindsay, minister of the 


. First Presbyterian Church of Haddon- . 


| field, New Jersey, will deliver a sermon 
‘entitled “A Confident Faith” at the 

10:00 a.m. worship service in Miller 
| Chapel this Wednesday according to 
| Donald Macleod, professor of homiletics. 


Lindsay was born in Scotland, but 
( came to the U. S. at the age of nine. 
| He performed his undergraduate studies 
| at Wheaton College. He also taught at 
' Wheaton while completing his M.A. de- 
| gree in 1941. He has also done graduate 
‘work at the divinity school at the Uni- 
| versity of Chicago, following his comple- 


' tion of the B.D. degree at McCormick. 


_ Theological Seminary. The D.D. degree 
‘was conferred on him by Missouri 
‘Valley College in 1949. 

Lindsay first served in the Calvin 
| Presbyterian Church in Detroit, Michi- 
| gan, before going to the Linwood Pres- 
_byterian Church of Kansas City, Mis- 
| souri. Lindsay came to the Haddonfield 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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The Seminary Facing Crisis 


Panel of Eight Leads 


Discussion of Cuba 


By David G. Cassie 


Cassie is a senior B.D. student who was 
instrumental in the organization of the 
Friday night panel which discussed the 
Cuban crisis. 


“The Cuban revolution was our bride. 
We married her. The first year she 
cooked for us and we were happy. After 
that she changed.” So spoke Rafael 
Aragon, a Cuban theological student at 
Princeton Seminary who, until recently, 
was in Havana. 

tAragon’s statement came halfway 
through a two hour discussion on the 
Cuban crisis sponsored by the Social 
Education And Action Committee and 
the Student Council. The discussion took 
place in the Campus Center auditorium 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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My Position on Cuba 
Both Inside and Out 


By Rafael Aragon 


Aragon is a Th.M. student who has been 
in the U. S. for only a little over a 
month, having come from Cuba. 


Everybody is looking at Cuba with 
great interest today. Thousands of ques- 
tions are being raised about this small 
island. But for a better understanding 
of what the Cuban crisis means we have 
to look at it from different perspectives. 

1. We have to see Cuba as a Marxist 
power in the middle of a hemisphere 
which apparently doesn’t want to be 
Marxist. Cuba, being Marxist, aspires 
to introduce to the whole hemisphere 
her new system of life. 

2. Russia is trying to use Cuba as a 
bridge to get the Marxist philosophy 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Over one hundred seminary students came to listen to the discussion of the 
Cuban crisis by the eight members of the above panel. 
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The Cuban Issue 


The Cuban crisis has offered a wonderful intrusion of the real world into 
seminary life. By the time this issue of the Seminarian reaches the campus, 
however, the topic of the crisis will have lost its fire. There are still, how- 
ever, real issues regarding the role of the church in relation to national 
defense, which remain unsolved. 

We wonder why people do not rise to meet a threat until it has almost 
engulfed them. We wonder why there could not be a balance in our con- 
cern between the threat of loss of life in Cuba, and the reality of a bloody 
war being carried on in India at the same time. 

The thing which really bothers us is the persisting question, what is the 
truth? We have all kept in touch with our radios and TVs, supposing that 
there is some link between the truth and what has been released in the form 


of news. As this is being written Krushchev has agreed to withdraw the . 


Russian missiles under U.N. observation—seemingly a triumph for President 
Kennedy. But with this we are forced to ask: has Krushchev another plan, 
will Castro try to take the missiles from Krushchev, why did the Russians 
give up and what are they going to do next? We would really like to know 
the truth, and we realize that there is not really a direct connection between 
being “well informed” and knowing the truth. When Jesus met two men 
on the road to Emmaus after his resurrection he pretended ignorance, and 
the men asked: “Are you the only visitor to Jerusalem who does not know 
the things that have happened there in these days?” (Luke 24:18). This 
man who feigned ignorance was not only well informed, he knew the 
truth. We hope there is some correlation between information and truth 
in the articles in this paper. 


A Funny Compulsion 


The letter to the editor concerning the seminary’s taste in public humor 
causes me to reflect upon the broader base of the problem cited in the letter, 
namely, our criterion for humor in our conversations. Many of us seem to 
suffer from a psychological disorder, which I label a “funny compulsion”, 
grounded in the need for every word which sprays from our mouths to incite 
convulsive laughter, or at least a chuckle; the response is usually a manu- 
factured contortion of the mouth, showing that we have caused some poor 
person to play the hypocrite. 

Here at the seminary we find at least two types of humorists; those who 
seek to make others laugh through the time tested tool of cynicism, or the 
type that smile constantly “to make others smile’—the latter type which 
Professor Scherer has mimicked so well in his contemporary preaching class. 
The somewhat cynical type was illustrated by a comment which I overheard 
one underclassman making to another in the Campus Center dining room. 
“I just had a narrow escape. I was prepared to sit down at another table 
when I realized that it was occupied by seniors. All they do during the 
whole meal is make juvenile remarks about the food.” 

The applause meter has become our instrument to determine acceptance 
by both strangers and friends. We are almost afraid to be serious outside 
the classroom, and much of the cutting humor we hear seems to have the 
motive of drawing attention to the one wielding the knife, thus making 
cynicism a self judgment. Perhaps this is a manifestation of tension release. 
We should be concerned, however, that only the smallest percentage of our 
humor remotely acknowledges the presence of Christ in our midst. There 
are people who are paid to be professional comedians, but we are not 
among them. 
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The Seminarian 


Published every Friday afternoon during the 
academic year by Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. Editorial offices, Room 8, Education 
Bu.lding, WAlnut 1-8690. The opinions expressed 
herein are those of the individual contributors 


and do not necessarily represent the views of 


administration or the editorial 
Barry H. Downing,  editor-in- 
chief; Paul F. Everett, associate editor; Hart Nel- 
sen, acting associate editor; Janet R. Wood, act- 
ing secretary; John C. Mather, circulation man- 
ager. 


the semina 
board. Staff: 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

Being newcomers we are not yet fully 
aware of the seminary spirit and would 
like to ask some questions of the student 


body. 


~- Is it old practice at the seminary to 


make fun of persons of a minority race? 
To make fun of those persons less edu- 
cated than the seminary students? To 
laugh at religious practices which vary 
from one’s own? Our Tuesday evening 
entertainment has been following this 
trend. Evidently we lack a sense of 
humor and will have to reorient our 
outlook. 

Do seminary students think they are 
identifying themselves as modern min- 
isters, when they caricature a funda- 
mentalist Negro preacher? Then the 
White Citizen’s Council in our home 
town is most modern, too, because such 
are their customary jokes. 

We would appreciate clarification and 
information, because we will have to be 
adjusting ourselves to the seminary 
spirit. Sincerely yours, 

Werner and Mary Ann Kelber 


Words of Profit 


It would be worth a person’s time to 
ask Professor Dowey where he gets his 
hair cut. . . . Unofficial sources say that 
any plans for defense action on the part 
of the seminary in case of war have been 
turned over to the Civil Defense pro- 
gram here in Princeton. The Civil De- 
fense administrators for our area have 
apparently made surveys concerning such 
problems here at the seminary. 

We of The Seminarian staff wish to 
express our thanks to those members of 
the community who have given their 
time in helping prepare this special issue. 
We realize that in giving us insights 
many have committed themselves to posi- 
tions which are not likely to be popular. 
We thank them for being courageous 
enough to present what they feel is the 
truth, and we hope that those who have 
contributed as well as those who share 
their contributions will realize that valu- 
able conversation can begin only when 
honesty in thought and emotion become 
our guide. 
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Aragon on Cuba 


(Continued from Page 1) 
into the Americas. They have been us- 
ing the cold war and the big lie that 
Cuba is happy being something that is 
foreign to her nature. 

3. We have to see that the U. S. looks 
at Cuba as a big menace in Latin 
America because she seeks to bring into 
the hemisphere a communist revolution- 
ary situation. This the U. S. fears more 
than the possibility of a nuclear war. 

The fact is that Castro thought that 
his revolution could give the Cuban 
people what they wanted, but this has 
not eventuated. His attempts to convert 
Cuba to the Marxist philosophy have 
been frustrated, and furthermore, Russia 
has been unable to spread her doctrine 
to other parts of the continent. Today 
a large section of the Cuban people are 
anti-Marxist. Four years ago, Cuba be- 
longed to the Cubans, but today Cuba 
is a mere extension of Russian power. 

If we face these realities we have to 
admit that the one way of freeing the 
Cuban people is by overthrowing the 
Russian power in Cuba. But how? ... 
The possibility of a civil war has been 
eliminated by Castro and his comrades 
and their terrorist government against 
which few could act. Therefore the only 
way to freedom lies in assistance from 
other countries; from the U. S. or the 
 A...S. 

The Cuban people at the present time 
would welcome an invasion. I do not 
lie when I say that the majority of the 
Cubans were happy when they heard 
about the blockade. The hope of the 
Cubans is that this first step will not 
be the last because their freedom rests 
on what the U. S. will do in the coming 
days. A telephone call from Havana 
Sunday told me that during these last 
days more than 100,000 people have 
been arrested by Castro men. Why? 
Because Castro is afraid. He knows that 
his only hope is in the 30,000 men from 
Russia, China, and the Congo who are 
helping to maintain his communist 
system. It is true that there are many 
Cubans with him in the army and in 
the militias. The big question is: would 
they be with him in the moment of 
battle? 

The Krushchev proposal to dismantle 
the Cuban missile bases has one flaw— 
Castro’s disapproval of the idea. This 
new position of Russia poses the problem 
for Castro of being in agreement with 
the Russian premier or against him. An 
important problem for the U. S. is that 
Castro is asking for the Guantanamo 
base. Is the U. S. in a position to do 
this? Russia appears to be adroitly 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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pees 


Shree nec 


Pictured above on the wing of a jet is John R. Powers, senior B.D. student, 
who is presently a pilot in the Marine Air Reserve, and who participated in the 


discussion below. 


Hammond, Libbey and Powers 
Focus Upon Military Aspects 


Philip C. Hammond, assistant profes- 
sor of Old Testament, spent three and 
a half years in the infantry during World 
War Il and took part in the Normandy 
campaign. 

L. Blaine Libbey, senior B.D. and 
graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy, was in the Navy for over 
twenty years including the period of 
World War II. 

John R. Powers, senior B.D. and 
graduate of Columbia University 1s pre- 
sently a jet pilot captain in the Marine 
Corps Reserves. 

On Monday afternoon of this week, 
Hammond, Libbey and Powers met to 
discuss aspects of the present interna- 
tional Cuban crisis. The conversation was 
tape recorded and condensed into its 
present form. The first topic considered 
was the. various motivations which are 
expressed in the military. 

Hammond stated that military person- 
nel can be divided into two groups— 
those who have been _in combat and 
those who have trained but have not yet 
participated. To this Powers replied that 
the latter group is subject to certain un- 
avoidable frustrations which arise from 
being trained for an activity in which 
one never participates. In the attempt 
to localize a possible origin for these 
frustrations, Hammond and Powers ar- 
rived at the tentative conclusion that 


the military exploits the personal need 
for self-glorification, which may be ob- 
tained through the accumulation of 
ribbons and other honors. 

Libbey, however, felt that it was pre- 
sumptuous to think that people were 
“out for ribbons.” “I was motivated to 
do a job and to go where I was sent, 
and to do the best I could.” Powers then 
asked Libbey to what he would attribute 
his desire to join the military. Libbey 
answered, “I go back to the boy scout 
days and the very trite “God and coun- 
try. They are not synonymous, but the 
country is seeking to fulfill God’s destiny 
(for it).” “I go along with this too,” 
stated Hammond. “However, since 
World War II there has been a growing 
sentiment which states that if one iden- 
tifies oneself with the ideals of Amer- 
icanism he is either reactionary or blind 
to the deficiencies of the country.” 

Libbey stated that in his experience 
at the Naval Academy the chaplains 
sought to show that one’s service was 
centered in God and country, and that 
“idealism” was high at this time. Ham- 
mond was in college when the war be- 
gan. Although he had an easy ‘out’ since 
he had already enrolled in seminary, he 
was faced with the problem that “if the 
ideals for which our country and sem- 
inary existed were to be preserved, 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Hammond, Libbey and Powers 


(Continued from Page 3) 
someone had to defend them.” 

“It would indeed be outstanding if 
we were able to think in these terms 
today,” Powers replied, “however, de- 
spite Blaine’s disagreement, I feel that 
we must accept the fact that these factors, 
God and country, are no longer primary 
items of motivation for today’s service- 
man, and that if we are to properly 
understand him we must look elsewhere.” 
In response Libbey suggested another rea- 
son for volunteering for military serv- 
ice. “This can be a man’s way to satisfy 
his calling to do something meaningful 
in his life.” 

The discussion, which was by no 
means concluded, was for the present in- 
terrupted as the group was asked to 
consider another question. “Since the 
seminary seemed to be aware of the 
brink-of-war situation, would you say 
that any civil defense measures on the 
seminary campus would be justified at 
this time?” 

To this Hammond stated that there 
is a problem of civil defense on the 
campus but there is also one of moral 
outlook. “If the bomb comes,” stated 
Libbey, “then I feel it is our respon- 
sibility to be with people and not in 
a bomb shelter. I think it is a much 
healthier approach to think of helping 
people where they may need help.” 
Powers stated that it was unfortunate 
that we could only help people for 14 
days. 

“Probably this question of whether or 
not we should go into shelters is an 
amoral one from our stand-point as a 
religious community,” Hammond said. 
“Looking at it from the problem of 
ultimate causation, where were we when 
situations were building up to the crisis 
situation from the world standpoint?” 

Powers stated that questions of guilt 
are really not applicable in the discussion 
for he felt that there must be action 
taken “to determine the nature of the 
threat and what possible alternatives are 
open here.” The course chosen must 
be so on a scientific basis, accepting the 
personal desire to live, providing, of 
course, it Causes no great upheaval in the 
theological position of the seminary. 

According to Hammond, “this raises 
a particular problem in our particular 
community; with eyes theoretically 
turned to eternity we seem also to have 
eyes turned to the condition of our own 
hides at any given moment which is 
the normal problem and the normal re- 
action in any defensive situation.” 

Powers questioned whether our con- 
cern for our hides is a problem? Ham- 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


Friday evening, October 26. It pointed 
up the nature of the U. S. stake in 
South America: revolution and social un- 
rest are the compelling realities of the 
day, but how can the U. S. keep that 
revolution from going Marxist and chan- 
nel that social unrest into democratic 
social structures? 


According to M. Richard Shaull, pro- 
fessor of ecumenics, and one of the 
student-faculty panel of eight who helped 
focus the discussion, the American man- 
in-the-street does not take Lain America 
seriously. He fails to see that a feudal 
system is entrenched in Latin America, 
and that when the younger generation 
looks for help in its war on that feudal 
system, it turns to Marxist ideology. The 
U. S. seems to favor the status quo. 
Shaull said, “We face the danger of 
South American governments going 
Marxist—by popular election!” 


The meeting began as a somewhat 
matter-of-fact discussion on the im- 
mediate Cuban crisis. What is the dif- 
ference between defensive and offensive 
weapons? What is the political implica- 
tion of our embargo? Were we wise to 
take unilateral action? The discussion 
then turned to a serious grappling with 
wider issues: what can the Christian 
do for peace in a world of war? Dr. 
West, another member of the panel, gave 
the discussion this important direction. 

West said that when we deal with the 
communist, we confront a man who 
believes that we (the capitalists) are 
doomed. When this communist gets 
into power he opposes any dialogue with 
us. How then can we deal with such 
an adversary using the time-honored 
diplomatic procedures? 


Modi Essoka, a Th.D. candidate from 
Nigeria and another of the panelists, 
asked a question which drove the issue 
even deeper. “Can the Church East and 
West find a common policy irrespective 
of ideologies?” And Graeme Griffin, a 
Th.D. candidate from Australia, made a 
non (not un-!) American observation 
from the floor; he said that Americans 
think anything left of center is Marxist. 
Perhaps we ought to be thinking left 
of center! 


But it was the Cuban students in the 
audience who left us with the most 
to ponder. Samual Ossorio, a Cuban 
pastor, said: “In Cuba one finds fear, 
divided families, an unhappy people; not 
even the freedom to keep silent; a 
divided church.” 


Frank Garcia, a teaching fellow added: 
“We are misled if we assume that the 
Cuban situation is the result of a power 
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Various Talent Plays 
At McCarter Theater 


Shakespeare’s “The Comedy of Errors” 
will be presented Thursday at 8:30 p.m. 
at McCarter Theater. In this play two 
pairs of identical twins, separated since 
birth, come together in the same town 
each one unaware of his twin brother’s 
existence. From this situation is set the 
comedy. 

Slated for a November 19 performance 
to begin at 8:30 p.m. is a program by 
Presti and Lagoya, the renowned French 
duo-guitarists. Tickets sell at $1.90 and 
$2.90, at the McCarter Theater box office. 

The Australian-born actress Judith 
Anderson will present her portrayals of 
Lady Macbeth and Medea on McCarter 
stage November 27, at 8:30 p.m. In the 
role of Lady Macbeth, she has played 
opposite Laurence Olivier. She has won 
three Emmy Awards for acting and has 
been presented with the title Dame Com- 
mander of the British Empire by Queen 
Elizabeth II in appreciation of her great 
talent. 

The Classic Film Club will feature 
two film presentations at McCarter Thea- 
ter during November. On Wednesday 
will be shown “Our Daily Bread,” a 
story of the mood and climate of the 
Depression, filmed in 1934 and starring 
Karen Morley and Ron Keene. On No- 
vember 20 two films will be presented. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a 1903 silent film 
with musical score, will recall the 
painted backdrops, cakewalk and other 
illusions typical of a long-vanished pop- 
ular theater. “Tol’able David”, filmed 
in 1921, was directed by the master of 
pathos Henry King. All shows begin at 
8:30 p.m. The yearly membership may 
be purchased at the cost of $3.00. 


grab. Castro has won a large segment 
of Cuban youth. Though Cuba was the 
most fertile field for Christian mission 
in South America, Castro has done in 
only a few years what the church was 
not able to do in a hundred. He has 
changed the Cuban youth. And what will 
we offer the people of South America? 
A political system? An economic system? 
An alliance? What do we have worth 
presenting? .. .” 
No-one had a simple answer . 


David G. Cassie. 












Bowling Tuesday 

Members of the bowling league will 
go to the Kendall Park lanes Tuesday 
night at 6:00 p.m. for a special eve- 
ning of free bowling and a film 
demonstrating bowling techniques. 
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Borchert Writes In Memory of the Reformation 


Coffee Hours Planned 
To Allow Students 


To Meet Lecturers 


Coffee hours will again be held dur- 
ing the Sesquicentennial Fall Lecture 
Week, November 12-16, to enable stu- 
dents to meet informally the individual 
lecturers, Roy Pfautch, sesquicentennial 
director, announced this week. These will 
provide an opportunity for discussion 
of the lectures and the posing of ques- 
tions. The coffees will be held at 3:00 
p-m. Monday and at 10:30 am. Tues- 
day through Friday. 

Students interested in receiving an 
invitation to one of these coffee hours 
should sign on the list in the sesquicen- 
tennial office. 


Commenting on the coffee hours held 
during the Spring Lecture Week, Peter 
Pillsbury, Student Council President, 
stated, “They gave the students an op- 
portunity to know the lecturers as per- 
sons. I found it most meaningful to come 
to know their personalities in this in- 
formal situation as they discussed their 
lectures and writings.” 


Hammond, Libbey and Powers 
(Continued from Page 4) 
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mond replied that “it is not a problem 
but it raises questions in terms of a 
broad Christian orientation as to 
whether we might not concentrate on the 
question of service and less on the pre- 
cise problem of hide saving although 
hide saving is quite a normal and justi- 
fied view point in any society.” 

It was pointed out by Powers that 
there were “no agencies existing in the 
structure of our society which are con- 
cerned with hide saving and are taking 
effective measures, thus leaving it a 
personal question. The editor, who was 
recording the conversation, injected the 
comment that to avoid this by not setting 
up some kind of shelter program we 
could possibly be accused of suicidal 
tendencies. If there is the alternative to 
save life and we don’t, is it not like 
taking life? 

To this Hammond responded that “if 
we don’t attempt to observe the preser- 
vation of the purveyors of Christian 
moral view points, perhaps we would 
become immoral by turning our heads 
away from possible threat and doing 
nothing.” 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Bax to Deliver Paper 
On Tillich’s Correlation 
At Koinonia Thursday 


Koinonia will discuss a paper on Paul 
Tillich’s method of correlation to be 
delivered by Douglas S. Bax at the 
Thursday meeting which will begin at 
8 p.m. in Stevenson Lounge. Bax, a Th.D. 
candidate in the theology department, is 
currently working on his dissertation 
concering the Apartheid program in 
South Africa. 

Critiques of Bax’s paper will be given 
by Earl W. Kennedy and Theodore S. 
Voelkel. Kennedy, a doctoral candidate 
in church history, is comparing aspects 
of the theological systems of Turretin 
and Hodge in his dissertation. Voelkel, 
a doctoral student in the department of 
philosophy at the Universiy, chiefly is 
interested in German metaphysics and 
in existentialism. 


George S. Hendry, Charles Hodge Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, will be 
present as the faculty resource leader. 
Mimeographed copies of Bax’s paper 
will be distributed at the meeting. Dis- 
cussion will be facilitated by free coffee. 


Upper-classmen Will 


Discuss Internships 


Wednesday evening in the Campus 
Center auditorium, beginning at 7 p.m., 
the senior class will sponsor a discussion 
by a group of last year’s interns. Arthur 
M. Adams, dean of field education, will 
moderate the discussion which will focus 
on the benefits derived from intern 
experiences of upper-classmen. 


There will be opportunity for ques- 
tions from the student body. Members of 
the middler class anticipating the pos- 
sibility of an internship are especially 
urged to attend. 


Lindsay to Preach 


(Continued from page 1) 
church in 1957. He has served as 
Moderator of both the Presbytery of 
Detroit and the Presbytery of Kansas 
City, and he is presently a member of 
the General Assembly’s Committee on 
Monday Morning, the church’s magazine 
for ministers. 


By Gerald L. Borchert 


Gerald L. Borchert writes from the 
perspective of a seminary student and 
as a deacon in the Calvary Baptist 
Church in Princeton. He is a Th.D. 
student presently working on his dis- 
sertation. © 


The casual visitor to the beautiful 
borough of Princeton is seldom conscious 
of the “color problems” which have pre- 
vailed in the environs of Old Nassau. 
Even many of the students who file 
through the halls of the university, 
seminary and college are often quite 
unaware of the fact that a twentieth 
century version of the Mason-Dixon line 
exists in this tiny ivy-town. 

The recent barber-shop episode 
(Princetonian, Oct. 16) in which a 
young Negro student was refused a hair- 
cut because his hair was different, and 
the barber alleged that he did not know 
how to cut this type of hair, has ac- 
quainted many university students with 
one aspect of this problem. Now there 
are some problems involved in cutting 
the kinky hair of the Negro but there 
are also problems in giving crew-cuts 
and as one barber recently said these 
problems must not become the grounds 
for either polite or “financial” refusal 
to cut the hair of the Negro. In a town 
where international students of every 
color mingle freely with students of 
bleached complexion, such a_ practice 
may inspire contempt for the white race 
in the minds of students who may some 
day control the destinies of their coun- 
tries. 

But barber-shop problems are not the 
only “color problems” in Princeton. 
Seminarians would be well advised when 
they have a few spare moments to search 
out where the Negro is forced, through 
social and economic pressures, to live 
in this borough. Students will find that 
the Negro is confined almost entirely to 
two ghettos. 

But even more tragic than the ghetto 
itself seems to be many a Princetonian- 
Christian’s attitude towards the Negro’s 
plight. When the churches of Princeton, 
led by the First Presbyterian Church at 
the request of the Synod of New Jersey, 
circulated a covenant last spring asking 
church people to agree to equal oppor- 
tunity in housing, the result was some- 
what disappointing. Certainly people 
often dislike signing any type of coven- 
ant and disagree with certain clauses, but 
was it only a covenant that made many 
church-goers refuse to have part in the 
various covenants? 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Borchert Writes 


In addition to barber-shop and hous- 
ing problems, the “Y” has come up for 
consideration. The discussions which 
have been taking place in recent issues 
of Princeton papers relative to the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. should lead us 
to additional reflection. 

To date Princeton Seminary has en- 
rolled several qualified Negro students. 
Alden Dunham, director of admissions 
for the university, has stated that the 
university is also committed to the enroll- 
ment of Negro students (Princetonian, 
October 23). 

But we need also to ask where Negroes 
are employed by Princeton’s educational 
institutions? When we have asked this 
question, other areas of concern respect- 
ing wages, etc. may cross one’s mind and 
further probing may lead those in- 
volved with these institutions to re- 
consider the role of the Negro. 

Christianity which zs Christianity in- 
volves both the proclamation of personal 
salvation and concern for the predica- 
ment of the brother. It should never 
be forgotten that it is not just the white 
man who prays “Our Father Who art 
in Heaven ... Thy will be done... 
Give us this day...” 

As members of the Princeton com- 
munity, seminary students should con- 
sider themselves participants in the “re- 
forming” work of the community and 
in no way confined to our ivy-covered 
walls. 

Seminary students who are seriously 
interested in preparing to meet problems 
such as these might even consider spend- 
ing their middler year at Johnson C. 
Smith Theological Seminary. 


Scoreboard 
Intramural football scores: 

Hodge—20 Alexander—6 
P.U.GS.—6 Off-campus—0 
Brown vs. W.C.C. Rain-out 

Next week’s games: 
Off-campus vs. Alexander .... 2: 
Brownays i P.U:G.0. gee bones: 00) 
blodgeavss W/.G.C Geer ot abo 4:30 


The varsity football game with 


Yale, scheduled for last Friday, had 
to be cancelled due to bad weather. 


The next home game for the foot- 
ball team is today at 3:00 against 
Union. A big crowd is expected for 


the gala homecoming activities. 


The varsity soccer team unveils its 
new uniforms (and a more potent 
attack) in a game with the Univer- 
sity Graduate School next Friday at 
3:00 on our own field. 





THE SEMINARIAN 


—WThe Week Ahead 


Sunday, November 4 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 


Professor James Barr 


Monday, November 5 


10:00 pm. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Al Reutter, Special Music 


Tuesday, November 6 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Hope 
11:00 am. Blood Typing Session, Cam- 
pus Center foyer 
5:00 p.m. Blood Typing Session, Cam- 
pus Center foyer 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 

George Morey 


Wednesday, November 7 


10:00 a.m. Extended Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Thomas P. 
Lindsay, First Presbyterian 
Church, Haddonfield, N. J. 


2:00 p.m. History Department Meet- 
ing, Student Council room 


2:00 p.m. Theology Department Meet- 
ing, Alumni room 

3:00 p.m. Biblical Department Meet- 
ing, Room 202, Speer Li- 
brary 


Hammond, Libbey and Powers 


: (Continued from Page 5) 

“Is it necessary to seek a theological 
justification for our desire to stay alive?” 
Powers asked. 

Hammond affirmed that as a seminary 
community we have the problem of keep- 
ing a realistic aspect on one hand and 
the religious on the other conjointly, and 
we attempt to see what solution there 
is if there is one. Powers stated that 
he agreed with this providing the solu- 
tion which is arrived at is compatible 
with the problem. 

To this Libbey stated that there are 
two poles in looking at this problem— 
one dealing with our own skin and the 
other dealing with all of humanity. So 
many people are going to be wiped out 
at once that we must work at a much 
higher level than a seminary bomb 
shelter. It is imperative for us to seek 
solutions for the fundamental causes 
of current problems. 

Powers asked, “Is effective action pos- 
sible at this level and if this isn’t pos- 
sible then we must turn to another 
form of action.” Libbey claimed that if 
action is to be effective at our level 
it is also going to have to be effective 
for millions of people at their level. 
“You’re demanding action be taken on 
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3:00 p.m. Practical Department Meet- 
ing, Board Room, Speer Li- 
brary 

2:20 p.m. Special Seminar on the Cur- 
riculum, Campus Center 
auditorium (Orientation ) 

10:00 p.m..Evening Prayer Leader: 
Lee-Ming Ng 


Thursday, November 8 


10:00 am. Chapel Leader: The Rever- 
end G. Douglas Davies, 
Prospect Street Presbyterian 
Church, Trenton, N. J. 

7:30 p.m. Wives Course, Stuart Hall 

8:00 p.m. Koinonia, Stevenson Lounge 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Richard Preston 


Friday, November 9 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Charles Bar- 
tow and Earl Eisenbach 


Sunday, November 11 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Very Reverend George 
F. MacLeod, The Iona Com- 
munity, Scotland 


7:00 p.m. Lecture: Sir George Mac- 
Leod, Miller Chapel 


a universal level’, stated Powers, “prior 
to personal action. However, if we so 
find that we are not capable of institut- 
ing action on the whole of society, then 
we must institute action in a smaller 
section of society. One might recognize 
and respect one’s responsibility to one’s 
self in addition to those responsibilities 
one accepts in the community at large.” 


Aragon on Cuba 
(Continued from Page 3) 
backing out of the area and at the same 
time leaving Castro alone in front of 

the U. S. 

I realize that invasion of Cuba might 
have dangers for the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica and for the U. S., but it is the only 
solution for Cuba herself. As a Cuban 
I look to invasion to help Cuba’s 
troubles and as ultimately the best way 
of securing peace in the Americas. 

Rafael Aragon. 


Princeton Symphony 

Special rates for three Princeton 
Symphony Orchestra performances have 
been made available. The cost of 2 per- 
formances is $2. The dates are January 
28 and April 15. Those wishing this 
special rate should contact Robert Col- 
man, social chairman. 
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Niebuhr on Political Morality 


Noted Scholar Holds 
An Anti-Pacifist Stand 


Speaking Monday at a dinner meeting 
was Reinhold Niebuhr. His topic was 
“The Problem of Political Morality,” 
with a discussion which followed con- 
cerning problems posed in The Children 
of Light and the Children of Darkness. 
The meeting was jointly sponsored by 
the Theological Society and the Social, 
Education, and Action Committee. 

Following the introduction by Charles 
C. West, associate professor of ethics, 
Niebuhr said that the topic was ap- 
propriate as it was that which had con- 
cerned him in ethics for three decades. 
Niebuhr spoke of the doctrine of two 
realms—the heavenly and the earthly 
realms, the latter which belongs to the 
political reality. Luther, according to 
Niebuhr, defined the former as the area 
of absolute goodness. The political realm 
was for the sake of order. 

“Luther called the earthly realm the 
kingdom of God’s left hand,” stated 
Niebuhr. “Why left hand? It is the 
realm where sin is used to put sin in 
check,” stated Niebuhr concerning 
Luther. 

“We do things which are not par- 
ticularly perfect for the sake of some 
kind of common good.” Niebuhr then de- 
fined the earthly realm. It is in the realm 
of conflicting interests. Here love uses 
justice. “The political realm is a realm 
of conflicting and competing interests,” 
stated Niebuhr, “and therefore you have 
to have arbitrations of interests.” Justice 
is to give each man his due. Equality is 
as a regulative principle of justice; equal- 
ity is as a principle of love. 

“The political realm has a moral power 
because it is the realm of power, not of 
force . . . The self interest of men is 

(Continued on Page 4) 





Fifty-Four Philosophers 
At Theology Conference 


One of the six invitational meetings 
being held in conjunction with the 
Princeton Seminary Sesquicentennial 
celebration was the Theology Depart- 
ment conference on “Christian Belief 
and Philosophical Criticism,” which took 
place on the seminary campus, December 
7-9. Fifty-four leading philosophers 
from universities and seminaries in the 
United States and Great Britain, heard 
four papers on the above theme and took 
part in the discussions of the papers un- 
der the chairmanship of Professor John 
Hick of the seminary. 

The papers under discussion were: 
“Faith and Reasonable Belief” by 
Professor H. H. Price of the Uni- 
versity of California; “Psychoanalytic 
Theory and Theistic Belief” by Professor 
William Alston of the University of 
Michigan; “Is Understanding Religion 
Compatible with Believing?” by Profes- 
sor Alasdair MacIntyre of Oxford Uni- 
versity and “Critical Reflections of Karl 
Barth” by Professor Brand Blanshard of 
the University of Minnesota. 


Tamashiro Reviews Keen 


Samuel Y. Tamashiro, senior B.D., has 
prepared the article which appears in the 
current (December 7) issue of the 
Princeton University Alumni Weekly en- 
titled “Moment of Truth.” The article 
concerns the oral examination of Samuel 
Keen, who was an instructor in Christian 
philosophy here in 1960-61, for his Ph.D. 
dissertation at Princeton University on 
the subject “Gabriel Marcel.” 





Oratorio Choir Plans 
To Present Christmas 
Concert This Tuesday 


The Princeton Seminary Oratorio 
Choir under the direction of David Hugh 
Jones, professor of music at the seminary, 
will present an Advent-Christmas musical 
on Tuesday, December 18 at 7:45 p.m. 
in Miller Chapel. 

The program will consist of three set- 
tings of the “Magnificat,” the first being 
an ancient plain-song sung by the male 
chorus. 

“Magnificat” by Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams, a twentieth century British com- 
poser, will follow and will be sung by the 
women’s chorus with soloist Mrs. Janice 
Harsanyi, visiting lecturer in music at 
the seminary, Johannes  Lugtigheid, 
flutist, and Ralph Milligan, pianist. 

Last on the program will be “Mag- 
nificat” by J. S. Bach to be sung by the 
entire Oratorio Choir. The soloists in- 
clude Mary Ecroyd, Barbara Scott, Barbara 
Tucker, Donald Ecroyd, Robert Reichen- 
bach and Steve Kimbrough. Accompan- 
ists are Franklin Partridge and Nancy 
Tomlinson. 


Course Change 


Professor James Hastings Nichols wiil 
teach a course entitled “Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Opponents of Christianity” during 
the second semester. The course, which 
will carry three hours credit, will deal 
with such figures as Bentham, Comte, 
Strauss, Marx, the Darwinians, and 
Nietzsche. The class will meet on Mon- 
days at 8:40 a.m. and on Wednesdays and 
Fridays at 9:00 a.m. 

Dr. Nichols’ course, Lutheran-Reformed 
Polemics and irenics, previously an- 
nounced for the second semester, will 
not be given this year. 
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Good Tidings 


We celebrate Christmas because of the words and deeds of Jesus. Both 
seemed tied to one idea: “The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” (Check your 
concordance under the word “kingdom.”) Those who had one set of eyes 
said, “Yes, I know him. He is a carpenter.” Those who had two sets of eyes 
said, “Yes, I know him. He is the Christ.” The kingdom of the Spirit is still 
invisible to those with only one set of eyes, which makes faith a cross. 


Merry Christmas. 





Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 


Recently there has been much discus- 
sion on the topic of the gifts of the 
Spirit—especially the gifts of healing and 
of speaking in tongues. I feel that too 
much emphasis is being placed on these, 
with the result that the gifts that are 
really relevant to our time—teaching, 
preaching, serving, administrating—are 
all but forgotten. I Cor. 12 seems to me 
to say that each of us has a ‘gift’ that 
is to be used in and for the church. Many 
of them are the small things that don’t 
seem important or big, but are essential 
for the church. 


I have always felt that, although the 
Bible teaches that the early Christians 
healed people, the main reason why this 
is not a conspicuous ‘gift’ of Christians 
today is because it manifests itself in 
the activity of trained physicians, not a 
few of whom look upon their vocations 
as God-given. In the case of the so-called 
‘faith-healers’ I have always been doubt- 
ful and even skeptical. I would want 
definite proof that a real cure was ac- 
complished and then (since I’ve never 
had one to satisfy me yet) I wonder if 
my attitude would change. The only 
place I see for “faith healing” would be 
in psychogenetic ilnesses and various 
personality problems which might be ap- 
preciably relieved through sincere prayer. 
Of course “faith-healing” would have un- 
questionable value in cases of hypochon- 
dria. 


My attitude toward the matter of 
speaking in tongues is similar. It seems 
quite unnecessary to me, completely with- 
out significance or purpose, except as 
a kind of religious status symbol in cer- 
tain circles. Surely it is more important 
to speak so that your hearers can under- 
stand what you are saying. I feel that 
even if someone were interpreting the 
speaking in tongues to me, I would be un- 
able to free myself from the doubt that 
the interpreter was not being altogether 
honest with me, that he did not really 
understand what was being said any more 


than I did. In fact I am certain that the 
whole business would impress me as a 
grandstand show to convince me of some- 
thing I did not believe. Paul said in 
I Cor. 13: “As for tongues, they will 
cease ...,” and I believe that they have, 
except for the mutterings born of an 
inarticulate emotional experience, which 
has little if any lasting religious sig- 
nificance. 

In all this I am not saying that the 
Holy Spirit is not at work today—for he 
is. And I will agree that he works in 
many ways, but in most instances through 
the preaching, teaching, and various acts 
of helpfulness on the part of Christians. 
I feel that the gifts of the Spirit are for 
us those talents that help us in our task 
to proclaim the Christian message. 


Jane C. Magnan 


Dear Sir: 

In this issue of The Semarian there 
appears a letter to the editor by Miss 
Jane Magnan with whose views I find 
myself in substantial agreement. I 
should like, however, to anticipate a pos- 
sible objection to her position and to 
answer it in advance. The objection I 
envisage would be to the effect that 
Miss Magnan has allowed the modern 
world view to constrict her understand- 
ing of the work of the Spirit within the 
Christian community. On the contrary I 
should argue that Miss Magnan’s remarks 
are theologically justifiable. Surely the 
thrust of Paul’s argument in I Cor. 12-14 
is to remove the matter of speaking in 
tongues to the periphery of the sphere of 
the Spirit’s activity. Such phenomena are 
by no means essential constituents of the 
work of the Spirit nor are they un- 
ambiguous evidences of it. Our task is 
not to re-instate as essential and evi- 
dential what Paul makes non-essential 
and non-evidential but to ascertain the 
evangelical substance of the New Testa- 
ment witness and to proclaim, under the 
guidance of the Spirit, zs message to our 
generation. 

Daniel L. Migliore 
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Dear Sir: 


As yqu know, we have one of the 
finest seminary libraries in the country. 
But if I may say so, it does not seem 
to be graced with the most high-inten- 
tioned theologs in the country. I refer, 
of course, to the deplorable way in which 
the reference and reserve book privileges 
are abused. 


Reference and reserve books are fre- 
quently found “missing.” If they are 
fortunate, members of the library staff 
find them “hidden” in various nooks and 
crannies of the library. How do these 
books get “‘hidden’’? Certain people, in 
order to enjoy their extended and ex- 
clusive use, tuck the books away from in- 
quisitive and avaricious eyes. 


Now, I understand that under the 
pressures of term-paper deadlines and 
the heavy demand placed upon the rela- 
tively limited number of copies of reserve 
and reference books, the Devil may find 
exquisite opportunity to bend a Chris- 
trian’s ear. Yet I think a modicum of 
faith would send that bibliothrope scurry- 
ing to some other (secular) library. And 
it seems to me that the good news of 
a normless Christ isn’t worth an exciting 
sneeze if it can be written about so 
diligently in term papers and weekly ser- 
mon outlines without being applied in 
this commonplace way. 


Space and decorum forbid me to tell 
of stolen books and scrawled-up books 
and chapters cut out of books... 


Sincerely, 
David G. Cassie 


Words of Profit 


It would appear that the Theological 
Book Agency “‘made the headlines” in 
a recent New York Times Book Review. 


Noted in the opening paragraph of 
“In and Out of Books” on page eight 
(on which is located the “Best Seller 
List”) was a unique order placed with 
Grove Press by the book agency for 
“ten copies of the paperback edition of 
‘Waiting for God to Do It,’ by S. Beckett. 
Lewis Nichols, the writer of the article, 
noted, “Could be, actually, that’s what 
‘Godot’ really was all about.” 
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George Zinsman Dies 


The seminary community notes with 
regret the death of George F. Zinsman 
who was a member of the maintenance 
staff for almost twenty years. Loyal to 
his work and a friend to all, Mr. Zins- 
man willingly helped all residents of 
the Tennent campus. The seminary com- 
munity extends its sympathy to his 
family. 


Letters to the Editor 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Dear Sir: 

Dean Homrighausen in the last issue 
stated that a minister or layman may 
validly “quit” a congregation when “it 
has become so utterly apostate that it 
should be repudiated in favor of a radical 
new beginning.” What constitutes an 
“utterly apostate” congregation? A let- 
ter by an alumnus in the same issue 
reminds us that the same offenses existed 
at Corinth and Ephesus which our mod- 
ern congregations suffer from. The 
apostle Paul provided a check upon their 
apostasies, but we no longer have 
Paul, nor can we take comfort in the 
more serious indictments directed our 
way by his modern interpreters. Today 


' an injured, oppressed, vilified and vio- 





lated humanity would come to Christ 
as its comforter and champion, if His 
Church offered more than “appointed 
feasts and solemn assemblies,’ charity 
bazaars and resplendent over-organiza- 
tion, in an atmosphere artificial and 
out of tune with reality. 

In other words, it is not really a ques- 
tion of “apostate congregations,’ but 
of an “apostate church.” It has apos- 
tasized itself from humanity and from 
its God. And we who are preparing for 
positions and programs within this 
church merely share in its apostasy. If 
we cannot bring ourselves or our congre- 
gations to face these facts, then the love 
of Christ must constrain those seriously 
concerned with the situation to find their 


Ministry out in a world upon which the 
_ Church has shut its doors. For those who 
_ feel that the seminary reflects the apostasy 


of our congregations, the time for de- 
Cision may be now. 

Sincerely, 

Gordon D. Sharp, Jr. 





Theology Today 


(The student rate of) $2.00 will bring 
a year’s good reading to a friend, with 
a Christmas card in your name an- 
nouncing the gift. 
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Otto Piper Writes Concerning 
The Survival of Paul’s Message 


McCord Speaksat United 


President James I. McCord gave the 
inaguration speech at the formal in- 
auguration of the faculty of the newly 
opened United Theological Seminary of 
the Twin Cities in Minnesota. Located 
on its 65 acre campus west of Silver 
Lake Road in New Brighton, Minnesota, 
the seminary continues the theological 
education program formerly administered 
by Mission House Seminary in Plymouth, 
Wisconsin, and Yankton School of 
Theology, Yankton, South Dakota. 

On December 9 McCord also preached 
at the House of Hope Presbyterian 
Church, St. Paul, Minnesota, and on De- 
cember 11 he participated in the chapel 
service at Macalester College. 


Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 


I think that the topic of charismatic 
renewal was very well presented over-all 
in the last issue. There was enough ex- 
pression of the problems to make the ad- 
vantages seem more possible. There is 
a thin line in presenting all this between 
necessary factuality and alleged sensation- 
alism. With the exception of the head- 
line to my article, I think all was well- 
balanced. 

You will probably have evoked a bit 
of discussion with these articles. Your 
editorial describing the “automated ques- 
tionaries” was great. It seems that beyond 
their legitimate function of establishing 
the facts of the case and possible inter- 
pretations that questions often serve to 
replace commitment by attempting to 
pose some aspect of the inquiry which 
cannot be answered. (Understandably 
enough, the answer comes after commit- 
ment and involvement). It is much easier 
to question than to pray and obey. 


I guess the best thing to do would be 
to follow the advice of one I heard who 
was involved in the charismatic renewal: 
“Never get in an argument.” The de- 
fense of this will be the quiet obedience 
which receives what the Spirit wants to 
do. This is the value of simply letting 
people know what is going on and then 
just getting to work. 

There will probably be a sense of un- 
reality a few times on the part of those at 
the seminary who are open to this work- 
ing of the Spirit, but can only talk of 

(Continued on Page 4) 


This is the second of two articles by 
Otto A. Piper, professor emeritus of New 
Testament literature and exegesis. 


Paul and. Paulinism 


The Survival of Paul’s Message. In one 
respect, Paul excelled in a unique manner 
over all other apostles and other Christian 
leaders of the first century. He was not 
only an amazingly well-trained scribe 
who had grown up in the Pharisaic tradi- 
tion, but also an eminent thinker who, 
had he chosen to engage in philosophy, 
would be hailed as one of the outstand- 
ing minds of the Hellenistic age. Over 
against the Jewish way of more or less 
mechanical memorization, which charac- 
terized the teaching of the early church, 
Paul the Hellenist believed in the per- 
sonal appropriation of the church’s tradi- 
tion. There can be no doubt that it 
was primarily due to his authority and 
influence that the thinking of the church 
in the second century gave up the scribal 
method and adopted a rational method 
first practiced by the apologists. 

Unlike the other leaders of the primi- 
tive church, for whom the resurrection 
was but one of the constitutive elements 
of the kerygma, Paul made the assurance 
of a divinely wrought rebirth, which had 
resulted from his Damascus experience, 
the center of his thinking. This divinely 
given starting point explains the inde- 
pendent manner of his thinking, and his 
understanding of gnosis as an integral 
feature of faith. Yet whereas the philoso- 
phers attempted to build up a system of 
rational doctrines, Paul was anxious to 
present an ontology, ie. a description of 
God’s saving activities and the nature 
of man and the universe in their posi- 
tive and negative relations to Christ’s 
redemptive work. 

Again, it was Paul the Hellenistic 
thinker who realized that such an 
ontology had to be liberated from the 
narrow outlook of Jewish apocalypticism 
in which the church in Jerusalem was 
accustomed to present the Gospel, and 
be placed into a universal frame of 
reference. If Jesus is the Son of God, 
He must have His roots in eternity and 
His share in the creation of the world, 
and the redemption of mankind must 
not be confined to the short span of time 
from the proclamation of the Baptist 
to Easter, but rather must be seen in a 
Heilsgeschichte that stretches from Adam 
to the final resurrection of the believers. 


Being so extremely personal, the teach- 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Piper Writes 
(Continued from page 3) 
ing of Paul would bear the marks of the 
historical circumstances in which his 
letters originated. When, however, as 
a result of the two Jewish wars, Judaism 
ceased to be a challenge to the church, 
the rabbinical element in Paul’s letters 
lost its significance. Thus Christian 
theology emerged as a unique phenome- 
non from Paul’s letters: not a philosophy 
but rather a mental process based upon 
the authority of the Old Testament and 
the kerygma, yet on that basis operating 
with the unfettered sovereignty of faith. 
Otto A. Piper 


Niebuhr Address 


so great that without power you cannot 
prevail.” In democracy power is set 
against power. Power is the right to use 
force. Peace comes as a result of the 
balance of forces. There is a dilemma in 
the two ways to approach nuclear war, 
held Niebuhr. The first is to take the pac- 
ifist stand. Niebuhr raised the question of 
how this stand can be translated into 
public policy without the advocation of 
unilateral disarmament. The result 
would be intolerable peace, which would 
be broken for the cause of liberty. The 
Christian approach would be not usurp- 
ing the majesty of God. This would 
mean coexistence with communism, ac- 
cording to Niebuhr. 


Letters to the Editor 


(Continued from Page 3) 


others’ experiences. This was my prob- 
lem all summer. I found myself parrot- 
ing what I had seen and heard from 
others, being able to explain what was 
going on even to the satisfaction of those 


Scoreboard 


Intramural basketball results: 


Brown 35 Townies 29 
Hicks 47 Hodge 37 


Remember our P.T.S. varsity basket- 
ball team meets the Princeton U.J.V. 
team tomorrow at 6:00 p.m. in Dil- 
lon Gym. 


General admission tickets will be 
available at the door for $1.50. Come 
early to support our team and to beat 
the large crowd which is expected 
for the Princeton-Navy game.. 

An all-school ice-skating party has 
been arranged for Monday, January 21 
at the Lawrenceville rink. 
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—The Week Ahead — 


Sunday, December 16 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Professor Jos- 
eph_ Sittler, Professor of 
Theology, The University of 
Chicago Divinity School 


Monday, December 17 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
David Rockhold 


Tuesday, December 18 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Hendry 
7:45 p.m. Advent and Christmas Con- 

cert, Oratorio Choir, Miller 
Chapel 


Wednesday, December 19 
10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Robert Col- 
man and George Chorba 
12:30 p.m. Christmas Recess Begins 
12:30 p.m. Deadline for enrolling in 
Second Semester Courses 
without fee for late change 
1:30 p.m. Admissions Committee, The 
Dean’s Office 


Sunday, December 23 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Sunday, December 30 
11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Sunday, January 6 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverened Carl D. 


Reimers 


Monday, January 7 
8:00 a.m. Classes Resume 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
John Watson 


Leader: 


involved. Yet I had not received into 
myself what the Spirit was giving. At 
times the possible unreality of it all hit 
me hard. Yet the Lord seems to always 
answer those who really ask, seek, and 
knock in faith. This I can testify to. 

The most significant thing we are 
learning here is that these manifestations 
of the Holy Spirit are but visible evidence 
of a more pervasive working of the Spirit 
within the church. We have already seen 
a good number of students who have 
been immensely helped in basic areas of 
faith through association with this evi- 
dential working of the: Spirit. 

I would like to make two comments 
about the letter Mr. G. Sharp wrote in 
the last issue. First, the manifestations 
of the Spirit follow faith in the Lord. 
They do not ultimately produce it. Also, 
who would admit that he is strong 





Tuesday, January 8 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dean Hom- 
righausen 
8:00 p.m. Koinonia Meeting, Stevenson 
Lounge 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
William Shulenberg 


Leader: 


Wednesday, January 9 

10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Leonard A. 
Dahl and William H. Dent 

3:00 p.m. Senior Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 

5:00 p.m. General Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 

6:00 p.m. Faculty Seminar, Small Din- 
ing Room 

10:00 pm. Evening Prayer 
John Stephenson 


Leader: 


Thursday, January 10 
10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. Lapsley 
7:45 p.m. Community Artist Series: 
Artur Balsam, pianist, Cam- 
pus Center Auditorium 

10:00 pm. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Robert Sullivan 


Friday, January 11 
10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Robert H. 
Jones and Allen W. Beach 


Sunday, January 13 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
President Henry P. Van 
Dusen, Union Theological 

Seminary, New York 


Chapel Deacons: 


Week of December 16: 
Kenneth Hollenbaugh 


Week of January 6: 
Robert Hoover 


enough in faith that he does not need the 
strength that God can give? The ques- 
tion is not what is bare necessity, but 
what is God willing to give. Secondly, it 
is in fact these evidential workings of the 
Spirit that “move us out into a situation 
where we must expose our faith to the 
honest non-believer” (within or without 
the empirical church.) 

Gratefully, 

David Fischer 


Meeting on Renewal 


Those interested in church renewal 
are invited to attend a special meeting 
on Monday, December 17 at 7:00 in 
Stevenson lounge. Werner Simpfendoer- 
fer, associate director of the Evangelical 
Academy in Badboll, Germany, will dis- 
cuss the work of the academy. 
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Harold A. Bosley 


Bosley Will Preach 


Harold A. Bosley, minister of Christ 
Church in New York City and_ suc- 
cessor of Ralph Sockman, will preach 
on “The Conflict of the Old and the 
New” at an extended chapel service to 
take place on Wednesday, December 12 
at 10:00 a.m. 

Bosley, who received his A.B. degree 
from Nebraska Wesleyan University and 

(Continued on page 8) 


Philosophy Conference 


Under the chairmanship of John H. 
Hick, the theology department confer- 
(ence on “Christian Belief and Philo- 
| sophical Criticism’ will occur today and 
| tomorrow with 
| papers. The papers will be “Faith and 
| Reasonable Belief,’ H. H. Price, profes- 
‘sor, University of California; “Psy- 
_choanalytic Theory and Theistic Belief,” 
‘William Alson, University of Michigan; 

“Is Understanding Religion Compatible 
‘with Believing?” Alasdir MacIntyre, pro- 
' fessor, Oxford and Princeton Universi- 
ties; and “Critical Reflections on Karl 
Barth,” Brand Blanshard, Yale University. 





the reading of four. 








Bringing Change to the Parish: 


Quitting, Speaking, Healing 


Role of the Minister: 


Calling and Profession 


. By Elmer G. Homrighausen 


The Dean writes in response to the 
request of several students. 


In a revoluntionary age such as this 
all the problems of life are brought to 
a focus. The old ways have to be re- 
thought in the light of the emergency 
we confront to determine whether they 
are adequate to lead us into the forming 
future. This is an exciting and a frus- 
trating time in which to live. The 
casualty rate is high in such a “time”; 
many do not have “what it takes” to 
understand the situation and to meet 
the requirements it demands. 

The people of God and the ministry 
of and among these people are in the 
very forefront of this engagement. Their 

(Continued on Page 4) 





Dean Homrighausen 


The Challenge I See 


In a Modern Pastorate 


By F. Hugh Liffiton 


Liffiton 1s pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Princeton. 


The demands of the modern ministry 
are overwhelming; so is the empower- 
ing grace of God and the kindness of 
his people. The pulpit demands that a 
man be a theologian on the front line 
of the Church’s advance. The pastoral 
ministry demands that he be knowledge- 
able in the ways of the human spirit with 
a knowledge that goes deeper than psy- 
chology because it goes higher. On 
these twin demands which are the 
greatest Opportunities lies the work of 
the modern minister. 

The Church is viewed both as the 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Attention Reader 


This special issue is compiled as 
the result of three main events. At 
the beginning of lecture week (No- 
vember 12-16) a Saturday Evening 
Post article entitled “Why I Quit the 
Ministry” appeared. On November 
15 David Fischer, a seminary Danforth 
Fellow at the Yale University, spoke 
to a small group on “speaking in 
tongues.” The Rev. Alex Holmes 
spoke on “spiritual healing” Sunday 
and Monday, November 18 and 19, 
at the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Princeton, and here to a small group 
of seminary students. We advise the 
reader to try to understand this 1s- 
sue as a whole, rather than showing 
concern for fragments. 
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The Problem of Change 


The reactions on campus to the Saturday Evening Post article entitled 
“Why I Quit the Ministry’ (November 17, 1962) have been varied. Some 
people are violently upset by that fact that a minister would allow himself 
to be used in such a way by a “secular” magazine. Others have felt pity 
toward the author, but have been at the same time critical of the techniques 
which he employed “to go about his Father’s business.” I think we should 
remember that the article may not represent the “whole” man. The maga- 
zine editors probably thought that much of what the quitting minister said 
to them was “dull.” This might explain the absence of the working of God’s 


grace in the article. 


One valid question is raised in the article, however, which none of us can 
avoid facing. How does a minister bring about change in the modern parish 
and in the lives of today’s church members? 
which we sometimes use to describe our work is “carrying on a ministry.” 


One misfortunate phrase 


This implys that somehow there are fragments from a previous ministry 
which we can use or that we can work with the status quo. Dean Homrig- 
hausen points out in his article that “The old ways have to be re-thought 
in the light of the emergency we confront...” We can no longer “carry on” 
a ministry; we have to be part of a revolution which carries us. 


If there is one thing which is characteristic of the members of our sem- 
inary community, it is that we are all automated questionnaires. The num- 
ber of questions we ask parallels those of a four-year-old child. Intellectual 
dialogue between student and professor is usually a matter of who can 
out-maneuver whom, using questions as weapons. 


I see all these questions we are raising as a form of prayer to God for help. 
If God still answers prayer, then we might start looking for an answer to 
some of our questions. Might not the gifts of the Holy Spirit, speaking in 
tongues and healing being two named in this issue, be part of God’s answer 
to our question: How can change be brought into the parish? 


This would have a few obvious advantages. It would change the question. 
Instead of asking, “How can I as a minister bring change to the parish,” 
we instead ask, “How is God going to use me to bring change to the parish?” 
No one would say that speaking in tongues and spiritual healing are going 
to solve by themselves our present day dilemma. Certainly they are dan- 
gerous because they are sensational. Certainly they must be open to the 
inquiry of the tools of psychology and sociology. But it may be necessary 
to restore a theology of the gifts of the Holy Spirit in order to restore the 
dimension of the supernatural in our ministry. Who would deny the need 
of every minister to rediscover that it is the power of God’s love which 
changes people? As an increasing number of us realize God’s power in our 
ministry, a decreasing number of us will “quit.” 


A meeting of those faculty members who are concerned about men 
“quitting the ministry” with students interested in the ‘‘gifts of the Spirit” 
could probe the question: Have we found an answer? 
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Published every Friday afternoon during the 
academic year by Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. Editorial offices, Room 8, Education 
Bu Iding, WAlInut 1-8690. The opinions expressed 
her2in are those of the individual contributors 
and do not necessarily represent the views of 
the seminary administration or the editorial 
board. Staff: Barry H. Downing,  editor-in- 
chief; Paul F. Everett, associate editor; Hart Nel- 
sen, acting associate editor; Janet R. Wood, act- 
ing secretary; John C. Mather, circulation man- 
ager. 


Notice 


Due to the fact that The Seminarian 
is on a limited budget, it may not al- 
ways be possible in the future to print 
letters to the editor in their entirety. 
Letters which exceed 100 words may be 
cut; in that case they will be available 
in the Campus Center lounge. 


Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

On occasion I see copies of your little 
newspaper. Last week’s editoral on the 
Saturday Evening Post article constrains 
me to do something I do only once in 
ten years, write to an editor. I have 
already written to the Saturday Evening 
Post telling the editor 1 thought he was 
“taken” if we correctly know who the 
young minister who left the work was— 
and | think we do know. Now about 
your editorial... 

First, let me say I’m one of those 
middle-aged alumni who can still re- 
member subjectively and possibly some- 
times think objectively. My whole min- 
istry of more than a quarter century has 
been spent on the two middle points 
geographically (Iselin and Metuchen) 
between the schools where I hold de- 
grees, Princeton and Union. 

I tell you this: ever since January 
of 1937 when Mackay was inaugurated 
and spoke so eloquently of apostolicity 
I have been waiting for that glorious 
idealized apostolic revival at Princeton. 
Neither Mackay nor his successor, nor 
the faculty, nor the students, nor the 
alumni (surely not I) have attained that 
glorious position of the idealized condi- 
tion of purity. Why then must this im- 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Words of Profit 


ON PROVIDENCE 
Providence includes the All of life— 
the minutest, the grandest, 
the smallest detail, the most perfect, 
the unthinkable and the loveliest, 
the most sublime and the hardest and 
cruelest, 
Praise be to Thee, Oh God, for thy 
Providence over the All of life! 
Seminarian BRUTUS. 














| 
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Power in the Ministry 


By Gerald L. Borchert 

To the seminarian who is engaged in 
the tedious task of mastering men’s 
words and relating them to the needs of 
the world, clouds of myth seem to en- 
velop the statement of the Apostle Paul 
who claimed that his message was not 
presented in plausible words of wisdom, 
but “in demonstration of the Spirit and 
power” that Christian “faith might not 
rest in the wisdom of men but in the 
power of God.” To the average Chris- 
tian of our era, the power of God is 
wisdom more than a vague pressure 
which convinces him to join some congre- 
gation of Christians or helps him to pass 
examinations on the way to a degree in 
divinity. Today, the myth of the mi- 
raculous is often attributed to psycho- 
logical naivete and the charismatic gifts 
of the Spirit are frequently set down as 
the creativity of man’s desire. Indeed, 
the miraculous is generally relegated to 
the realm of the impossible in deference 


to scientific reasonableness so that the 


power of God is stultified by the wisdom 
of men. 

In the presence of this denial of the 
miraculous, if the church and seminary 
are seeking to bring about reconstruction 
of lives, the question of where lies the 
dynamics of reformation demands an 
answer. 

In seeking an answer let us suggest 
that God’s power in the gifts of the 
Spirit are not confined by human choice 
or churchly wisdom. Accordingly, the 
church which on the basis of its own 
wisdom determines to select certain gifts 
and refuses to regard as legitimate other 


gifts of the Spirit may find itself in- 


effective in the task of reconstruction. 
For instance, the church which accepts 
the gift of preaching and refuses the 


gift of miracles will probably find that 


its preaching alone is powerless. Or the 
church which receives tongues and shuns 
teaching will probably find that tongues 
alone become lifeless and incapable of 
| bringing about transformation. 
Therefore, the church and seminary 
| must consider seriously the acceptance of 
various gifts of the Spirit. To shun any 
of the gifts may well render transforma- 


| tion impossible. 








| Typist Wanted 


A seminarian wife is wanted for 
part-time work as a typist in the sem- 
inary’s publicity office in room 109 
Hodge Hall. The time will range 
between 15 and 20 hours per week. 
Phone James Andrews at WA 1-8300. 
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The Process of Introducing 
Spiritual Healing in the Parish 


Two Seminary Students 


Are Healed by Prayer 


By Nancy L. Howard 
And Filbert L. Moore 

Middler Robert T. Opie experienced 
the healing power of God through the 
ministry of the Reverend Alex Holmes 
during a meeting in the Alumni room 
of the Campus Center on Monday, No- 
vember 19. 

Holmes, minister of the Sault Ste 
Marie Church of the United Church of 
Canada in Sault Ste Marie, Ontario, was 
delivering a lecture on spiritual healing 
to about twenty students. One student 
asked him how the healing process was 
actually accomplished, and Opie asked 
how he would talk to someone who had 
come to him for healing. Holmes said, 
“I would ask this person into my office, 
and I would pray for him or her.” 

“But is this all?” inquired another stu- 
dent. 

Holmes said, “Til show you,” and he 
asked Opie to move to another chair and 
continued, “One of your legs is shorter 
than the other.” 

“| wasn’t aware of it,” said Opie. 

.Holmes asked another student to 
verify the fact, and as Opie stretched 
both legs out in front of his chair, the 
student observer commented that one leg 
was shorter than the other. 

Then, quietly, Holmes proceeded to 
pray in the name of Jesus Christ that 
healing might be applied to Opie’s spine 
where, he said, the difficulty was. Sem- 
inary students stood during this time, 
watching. 

Holmes than asked the observer to 
look at Opie’s legs again. The student 
did so and said that the legs were even. 

Commenting later Opie said that he 
had been bothered in his spine when sit- 
ting, and he attributed it to the fact that 
he was “thrown from a farm wagon when 
the horses bolted. I was a kid in Ver- 
mont, about 14 years old. I landed on 
my back and was paralyzed for an hour. 
I could not sit for two weeks.” 

On the same evening at the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Princeton, fol- 
lowing an address by Holmes, M.R.E. 
senior Miss Helen M. Mabry told Holmes 
that she had been troubled by a curva- 
ture of the spine for several years and 
hoped that he could help her.  Fol- 
lowing his prayer therapy, Miss Mabry 

(Continued on Page 6) 


By Sidney D. Crane 


One of the significant elements in the 
program ot tne iast parisn 1 served was 
porn of tailure ten years earlier in tie 
first. ‘he failure: a well-intentioned plan 
tor home prayer meetings. During Worid 
War 1, when “the sott under-pelly ot 
kurope’’ was proving anything but soft, 
tamuies were receiving tne dreaded veie- 
grams from the War Department and 
cnurch councils were snaping prescrip- 
tions for “a just and durabie peace,’ 
prayer seemed a logical exercise tor the 
tolks back home to take seriously. Tne 
session agreed with the premises but 
turned down my proposal. if people 
cared to pray more, let them turn out tor 
the regular mid-week service! ‘hose 
elders, tet me say in all fairness, were 
not apathetic, dollar-a-week men, but 
largely tithers, faithful worshippers, 
known in the community for their ster- 
ling character. 

The next time I saw a special proposal 
for prayer come before a session it was 
not the moderator’s. Rather is came from 
their own people, disciplined and in- 
spired. While we all worked at a steady 
routine of Christian education, steward- 
ship, officer training, and continuous 
visitation, the key move toward revitali- 
zation had been taken in 1953, unof- 
fically and apart from channels. I had 
invited ten individuals to meet with me 
one hour a week to explore the meaning 
and ways of praying, with the expressed 
hope that by cell division the whole com- 
munity might ultimately be involved. 

In our exploring we learned about the 
New Life Clinic in a Methodist Church 
in Baltimore, where prayers for healing 
were offered every week with the laying 
on of hands and with the help of a 
woman known for her clairvoyance as 
well as healing gifts. Many of us at- 
tended these services. In the meantime 
we continued Bible study in our own 
church. By the fall of 1956 we had 
75 persons in three separate sections 
studying the Acts. The last section con- 
sisted of all those in prayer groups, who 
would unite for study with me for an 
hour and then go to their smaller circles 
for intercession. It was in this section 
that several “term papers” on the Holy 
Spirit spurred a motion to challenge our 
own church to add the ministry of heal- 
ing to its preaching and teaching. Not 
the pastor, but members of this Bible 
study and prayer group presented the 
proposal to the session through its wor- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Homrighausen Writes 


(Continued from Page 1) 
situation is aggravated because they are 
confused in their conception of their 
task, and they are aware of their failures 
and defections. And some Christians, 
both ministers and laymen, are “quitting” 
—ministers because congregations are so 
involved in the cultural patterns of the 
time that they seem hopeless to renew, 
laymen because the Church is irrelevant 
to their lives. Why do ministers “quit?” 
Is there a post of service where tensions 
are fewer and easier to bear? Is there a 
Church to serve as minister where peo- 
ple and situation are less involved in 
“suburban” or other captivity? 

Perhaps our difficulty is in our un- 
realistic concept of the Church. We tend 
to identify the Una Sancta (holy Catholic 
Church) with “the Church in Corinth.” 
Indeed, the Una Sancta is related to “the 
Church in Corinth;” it is not an ideal 
form suspended in the “heavens.” But 
no matter how earthen, distorted or cap- 
tive this ‘‘vessel’ is, the Una Sancta 1s 
still related to the congregation in 
“Corinth.” This earthy institutional con- 
gregation is still “the visible Church.” It 
has a leadership which is both a personal 
calling and an institutional profession. 
As art has its inspired artists who are 
also professionals in musicianship, so the 
Church has its ministers. 

The Church’s ministry is at once loyal 
to the Lord and responsible to the peo- 
ple. Indeed, the paradox of the Christian 
life is focused in that leader who is both 
prophetic pioneer and priestly servant. 
It is his task to serve Jesus Christ among 
his people in such a way that the peo- 
ple of God will increase in number, 
faith, knowledge, devotion, witness, 
service and fellowship. All the mem- 
bers of the congregation may not fe- 
spond to his service! (Has there ever 
been promise that they would?) The 
Church, too, is a “world” in which the 
seed falls on various soils. The ministry 
is intended to serve Word and Spirit 
so that a ministering people may be con- 
tinuously effected by birth, renewal and 
witness. 


This is the unique nature and task of 
the ministry in and of the Church. It is 
always performed in a sinful situation 
and in the spirit of despair and of 
promise. It partakes of the suffering of 
our Lord, who was identified with hu- 
manity and a servant of his Father. It is 
the toughest and most crucial work in 
the world because it concentrates in itself 
all the problems and issues which Chris- 
tianity faces in our time. And since the 
local congregation, however secularized 
and captured, is still the field associated 
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with the Christian tradition and faith, 
it is the most strategic base of opera- 
tion in and through which Jesus Christ 
invades the world. The only valid reason 
why anyone should “quit” the congrega- 
tion, whether as minister or layman, is 
because it has become so utterly apostate 
that it should be repudiated in favor of 
a radical new beginning. Some, per- 
haps, should quit in a dramatic way to 
call public attention to “the state of the 
Church.” And some should quit because 
they were never called or prepared for 
the job! 

No seminary can adequately educate a 
prospective minister for the ministry! It 
can introduce him to the personal mean- 
ing of the Christian faith, its essential 
basis in revelation, its historic expres- 
sions, its Contemporary issues, and _ its 
methods of ministering. To some ex- 
tent, it can expose the student under 
guidance, to the earthy and secular life 
of Christians-in-congregations so that he 
will begin to understand that the secret 
of the ministry is to know the life-of- 
man-as-he-is in which the life-of-God- 
in-Christ perennially lives and strives. In 
short, to know what is meant by “‘the 
treasure” in the “earthen vessel,” the 
Word in the “flesh.” 


Liffiton Challenge 


(Continued from page 1) 
family of God’s people with a loving 
but unobtrusive concern for one an- 
other and as a team in which each bears 
his responsibility and plays his part. 
The minister is a member of that team. 

As such, he may well initiate an in- 
vitation to a somewhat controversial 
preacher as the Rev. Alex Holmes, but 
it will be the Session which will hear the 
reasons for such an invitation and act ac- 
cordingly. If a minister would give a 
strong lead, and sometimes he must, he 
will be wise to remember Buttrick’s 
suggestion that a train engine isn’t much 
good two miles up the line but unhitched 
to the carriages. 

Moreover, the church does not exist 
for the sake of the denomination but 
for the ends of the Gospel. To put Pres- 
byterianism on the map is only another 
way of putting Christ on the cross. To 
uphold Christ as God’s Word to man 
is the task as we see it. So we labor, and 
sO we pray. 





Crane on Healing 


(Continued from Page 3) 
ship commission. After full discussion, 
in which perils of sensationalism and 
false hopes were frankly faced, the ses- 
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sion unanimously approved, and in De- 
cember 1956 our church began a quiet, 
but public service of worship, instruction 
and intercession, with the laying on of 
hands for healing. 


Letters to the Editor 


(Continued from Page 2) 


pure faculty at -Princeton fill these 
obviously impure students with a drivel 
that often makes mere mischief and 
trouble in churches? Let each faculty 
member, each student, each alumnus look 
in his own heart—this I ask; then let 
him make all the judgments he feels 
of the materialism of the parishes and 
of the parsons who are serving in those 
churches. 

Furthermore was this apostolic church 
of which your faculty forever speaks so 
pure as apparently is proclaimed. As I 
read Acts and the Epistles they had all 
the same offenses to which we find such 
objection, those churches of Corinth 
and Ephesus, of Metuchen and New 
Brunswick. They were making  statis- 
tical analysis; they counted membership; 
their leaders objected to the Christian 
witness in its pursest forms; they fought 
about budget (there even had to be a 
“budget” for the Upper Room); they 
had their messy situations of all kinds. 
The church is no better/worse than the 
parsons: my class at seminary didn’t pro- 
duce saints, nor will yours. 

To want something finer and better 
and more pure is surely the right impulse, 
and surely let’s keep the highest idealism 
alive, but let’s also admit that Cranbury 
and Rahway were no worse than their 
ministers who were as unperceptive, 
gauche, self-righteous, often cruel, 
thoughtless, smug as any I’ve known. 

Let each graduate going to a church 
know that he cannot expect the church 
he serves to be so much better than he 
is: then with tenderness and gentleness 
and kindness and _ unself-righteousness 
SERVE. 

Yours truly, 

A. H. Behrenberg 

First Presbyterian Church 
Metuchen, New Jersey 


Dear Sir: 

One can hardly restrain his joy at the 
evidences of the Holy Spirit at work on 
the campus of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, manifested in the recent con- 
cern for “speaking in tongues” and 
“spiricual healing.” This is a certain 
sign that our faith and work meet with 
God’s approval and we can now justify 
our existence before the Almighty. Per- 
haps we are witnessing the birth of a 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Letters to the Editor 


(Continued from Page 4) 
spiritual renewal within the community. 
Perhaps. 
This “perhaps” is not intended to 
question the validity of “tongues” or of 
the healing. What we would question 
is the chronic concern these things cause 
~ whenever they appear and are snatched at 
as confirmatory witnesses that we are 
“getting through to God.” Of what use 
is “speaking in tongues” when we are 
afraid to talk in plain English to the 
man in the street who doesn’t happen 
to bear the label “Christian?” Of what 
use is “spiritual healing” when we 
_haven’t yet heeded the injunction to 
_ “heal ourselves?” It may well be that 
the most vital “gifts” in this present 
time are not those which protect or 
confirm us in our faith, but those which 
| move us Out into a situation where we 
must expose our faith to the honest non- 
believer. It may also be that the parish 
program for which we are being pre- 
_ pared is much too cloistered to meet the 
demands for a living faith in the modern 
world, and we are looking for God in 
the wrong places. 

It is a noble thing for the Christian 

to desire the gifts of the Spirit, through 
his desire may be equal evidence for a 
lack of faith as well as evidence for it. 
We cannot sit in our cave as the Old 
Testament prophet Elijah and wait for 
' God to speak to us in signs and portents. 
We may discover as he did that God’s 
Spirit witnesses to our spirits only in the 
| still small voice which asks, “What are 
| you doing here... .?” 
Sincerely, 
Gordon D. Sharp., Jr. 











| Dear Sir: 

The editorial “Quitting the Ministry” 
(November 16, Seminarian) points up 
the existence of two opposing groups 
on our campus. One group rejects the 
parish ministry as an authentic expres- 
jsion of their call to ministry. The rea- 
'son for this lies in the problematic na- 
ture of the parish church in a techno- 
logical era. The other group sees the 
parish church as the frontier of the 


of ministry. 

The tendency of each group is to sum- 
‘marily dismiss the other. The former 
accuses the latter of naivete in their 
‘devotion to the parish. The second group 
accuses the former of cynicism. Rela- 
tionship between the two is a structure 
sof mutual venting of hostility. 

Standing within one of these groups I 
‘would suggest that the Christian com- 
(Continued on Page 6) 


‘church’s mission and proper expression 
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Seminary Students Discuss 


Gifts of Healing and Speaking 


The following article was written from material gained in a tape recorded group 
discussion at the request of The Seminarian. There were several other students in- 
vited to participate who did not have time: the following discussion in no way tries 
to be “representative of the campus view.” Members of the group were: Nancy L. 
Howard, Robert T. Opie, Richard L. Kellett, Joseph H. McCord, Filbert L. Moore, 
and Barry H. Downing, moderator. The one requirement for membership on the 
panel was that the person had seen or taken part in healing or speaking in tongues. 
A rough copy of the verbatim of this tape will be available in the Campus Center 
lounge. Less than half the material was used in the article. 


The main question to the group: What 
do you feel is the place of the gifts of 
healing and speaking in tongues in the 
total ministry of the church? The place 
on our seminary campus? 

J think that the fact that they are 
listed as gifts of the Holy Spirit makes 
them important to the whole ministry 
of the church. They were viewed by 
Paul as important, and he did not say 
to do away with them. And specifically 
healing and tongues, which are only two 
in a list of nine gifts of the Spirit. I 
would not be willing to classify them 
in a list. All the gifts are important and 
we do not necessarily put tags on God’s 
gifts. I also feel that the person who 1s 
healed, such as Helen Mabry, rather than 
Alex Holmes, is the one who receives 
the gift. This is not the traditional view; 
I think all the gifts can be seen in this 
context. 

"What you’re trying to say is the gift 
belongs to God. 

There doesn’t seem to be any basis of 
awarding these gifts in the New Testa- 
ment on the basis of merit. 

Then you would say that the gifts are 
not something we can work to receive; 
they are either there or they aren’t? 

The better way of attacking the ques- 
tion is: Why is Holmes the channel 
rather than someone else? 

[ think we should nail down a previous 
point. The evidence of a spiritual gift 
through my life in no way imparts upon 
me a status. When we are thinking about 
what we call an “esoteric group” and a 
“non-esoteric group,’ one group having 
it, and the other not, it in no way sug- 
gests a status. 

Do you think the minister can play a 
role in introducing these gifts to his 
church? Is it all the work of the Holy 
Spirit, or do we play a part? 

We have to be willing to let God work 
through us, for pride or fear may inter- 
fere. For instance, in healing, if I lay 
hands on someone and they are not 
healed, is this going to hurt my reputa- 
tron? 

This is the area of spiritual prepara- 
tion about which Holmes speaks, suggest- 


ing that prayer clears the channeis for 
tnese gifts. 

Yes, except he positively stated that 
the attitude of the one who is to re- 
ceive healing does not play a part. 

Yes and no. There is more than one 
side to the coin. He showed us ex- 
amples of persons who did not want to 
be healed. He said that the complete 
trust of a young child makes it more 
likely that he will be healed than an 
adult. I think that cooperation is the key. 

You asked a specitic question about 
how the minister would introduce this 
into his parish. 

Yes. As a specific problem in our 
church education program, what is the 
method by which the church recruits 
teachers? Usually the person thinks of 
teaching as something “I have to do,” 
rather than as a gift of the Spirit. Per- 
haps in light of what you said earlier, 
we cannot think of teaching as a gift 
given to the teacher. 

I am not so sure I would list teaching 
as a gift. The nine gifts listed in I 
Corinthians 12 do not indicate this. I 
think that at the end of I Corinthians he 
is just listing every possible thing that 
anyone could do in the church. 

{ct depends on what you mean by 
gifts. If you are thinking of gifts in 
terms of talents, this is one thing. But 
if you are thinking in terms of a specific 
manifestation of the power of the Holy 
Spirit it is something else. 

When a pastor is introducing these in- 
to a church, I believe it would be the 
wrong method to simply stand up and 
talk about the gifts to an unprepared 
congregation. 

I look at love as a course of action. Be- 
ing a teacher offers a context in which 
a person can express love. I place the 
gifts of the Spirit very low on a list of 
the way in which God expresses his love. 

What do you think is the place of 
these gifts on this campus? 

I don’t see that the campus differs 
from anywhere else. 

If ministers are supposed to open the 
channels for gifts in the church, I think 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Student Panel 


(continued from page 5) 
it becomes very important for this 
campus. 

I think we are here to learn and that 
we should be learning these. But we 
shouldn’t differentiate this group from 
any other group. 

Do you think it would be valid to have 
a COUISE.O0 wait 

No. You don’t even have to finish that 
question. 

You may be interested to know that 
Holmes commented that there is an 
Episcopal seminary in Massachusetts 
which has a course on spiritual healing. 

I don’t think there would be anything 
wrong with it, or even a course in I Cor- 
inthians which didn’t jump over the gifts 
of the Spirit as if they were the plague. 

Has this improved the Tennent Hall 
prayer meetings? 

I have a personal feeling about these 
little prayer groups. I would rather not 
get into that here. I do not know whether 
this has filtered into the seminary prayer 
groups or not. 

Getting back to the question of how a 
minister would introduce this to his 
parish: first of all, he should make it 
aware that the gifts of the Spirit exist. 
The usual feeling is that the gifts were 
given to the early church so that it 
might have a beginning—as if we don’t 
need anything like that today. Also, the 
minister could certainly be a channel 
through which the gifts are manifested. 

I think this brings up a point which 
you raised earlier; namely, the question 
of seeking this more because, as my ex- 
perience increases, it seems perfectly 
legitimate for an individual to seek to 
be a channel of the Spirit. There are 
some of us who just happen to bungle in- 
to the thing. I did. I know of a Presby- 
terian minister who did seek and ask 
God that he might be a channel for the 
sake of Christ and for his church, and 
these things began to happen. 

It is proper, I think, to seek for the 
purpose of carrying out the assignment 
of Christ. It is very obvious from obser- 
vation that the church today is not carry- 
ing out this ministry effectively, even 
one aspect of what has traditionally been 
called the “salvation ministry.” It is a 
joke in many clergymen’s lives. They 
joke about it. We are not “successful” 
in Our ministry for Christ. 

Shaull blames this partially on the fall 
of the Corpus Christianum. 1 am not so 
sure. 

I think this may be an aspect. 

But you can’t put the whole blame 
on it. 

Individually we still have the responsi- 
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bility to carry out this ministry, even if 
the whole church collapses around us. 
God does not ask us to do anything he 
is not prepared to equip us to do. We 
ought to seek the gifts of the Spirit, not 
so that I know that “I have arrived,” 
not to “assure me that I am one of God’s 
boys,” but so that I can minister in his 
name. 

It is interesting in reading about the 
Episcopal churches in which this is hap- 
pening to notice that there is a new 
evangelical spirit which is unseen in 
most Episcopal churches. 

Shaull mentioned in class that the 
Pentecostal Church in South America is 
growing because of its evangelical con- 
cern. It is interesting that they also 
emphasize the gifts of the Spirit. 

I hesitate to simply talk about the 
gifts of healing or tongues because 
these are the more dramatic to the non- 
believer, and the danger is you can be- 
come a cult of healing or tongues, just 
as the Roman church has become a cult 
of Mary. This isn’t Christianity. 

In relation to your question concern- 
ing what could be done on the campus: 
there is a group, open to anyone who has 
or hasn’t experienced this, which has 
been meeting Monday nights in the 
Alumni room with no leader, no any- 
thing, just a wide open group. 

This is a prayer group? 

We have met and studied the gifts of 
the Spirit, had Bible study and a time 
of prayer. 

And we certainly have to admit there 
is a ministry here on campus. This is 
specifically shown in the fact that Helen 
Mabry and Bob [Opie] were healed. 
They had needs. 

That’s for sure, and this may be dem- 
onstrated to the campus in needs which 
it does not recognize. The Lord knows 
our needs, and we have all used these 
words, but it is always a shock when he 
uses somebody else to point them out 
to us. As far as introduction into the 
parish, we ministers have to admit the 
possibility that the gifts will be intro- 
duced into our parish by someone other 
than ourselves—the janitor. 

This is a good point too on this field 
work deal. So many people look at field 
work and say, “Weli, P’ve got to get 
points.” It is a marvelous opportunity. 

It is wonderful we were allowed to 
see this. If you are like me you have 
shared these doubts as to whether this 
thing really works, or whether God 
really moves in a way which is more than 
humanitarian, but supernatural, and this 
takes it completely our of the context 
of the realm of what man can do and 
places him in his proper context in 
relationship to God. 
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Two Students Healed 


(Continued from Page 3) 
had X-Rays taken of her back. These 
showed no present condition of curvature 
of the spine. 

In his lecture Holmes explained his 
understanding of the place of prayer in 
the life of Jesus and the early church. 
He said that Jesus took the faith of each 
person who came to him for help at the 
level at which it was presented. He 
never “burgled” the soul. He also re- 
minded the group that Jesus did not al- 
ways heal instantaneously and com- 
pletely. 

In concluding his address Holmes said, 
“Where the church is not meeting the 
deep needs of men and women, a normal 
ministry is not being experienced.” 
Holmes delivered the “Challenge to the 
Church” lecture at the seminary last 
year on January 9, 1962. His recent trip 
was made at the invitation of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church of Princeton. 


The students who witnessed the work 
with Opie in the Alumni room in no way 
shared a common opinion or interpreta- 
tion of what happened. Someone asked 
Holmes if he had “planned this ahead” 
of the meeting with Opie. He said he 
had no previous contact with Opie. 


Letters to the Editor 


(Continued from Page 5) 


munity demands another and more crea- 
tive relationship. In a sense each be- 
comes the voice of Christ for the other 
demanding them to account for the 
stewardship of their vocation. The first 
group forces the second to re-examine 
the parish ministry, making real answer 
to the crisis in the parish. The other 
calls the first to re-examine their decision 
to cast off too lightly the parish ministry 
with its hardships. In this relation the 
heat and tension now existant would be 
transformed into the creative function. 
The persons involved would have to 
take each other seriously in Christ as 
persons to be listened to and addressed 
with concern. 


V. Miller Newton 


Koinonia Banquet 


Richard Shaull will address the 
Koinonia Fellowship at its Christmas 
banquet to be held on the Campus 
Center veranda Wednesday at 5:45 
p.m. Mrs. Janice Harsanyi will be 
guest soloist. Reservations may be 
secured by contacting Donald M. Bor- 
chert, 302 Hodge, WA 1-2179. 
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David Fischer Writes on “Tongues” at Yale 








Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor, 


It was with a measure of sympathy 


and disturbance that we read in the re- 
cent Saturday Evening Post the article 


“Why I Quit the Ministry,” by a young 
Presbyterian (ex-) minister, three years 
out of an unnamed seminary in the East. 

We could not agree with the concept 
of the ministerial task reflected in this 
article. For this minister there was little 
mention of God’s grace. There was 
much talk about what he himself could 
or could not accomplish. The article in- 
dicated that the minister’s task, which can 
be accomplished “if he is well-trained 
and tries hard,” is to correct the faults 
in the church. This, however, is not the 
task to which he is called. The minister 
is not called to rouse the people from 
their lethargy, to break up established 
patterns of morality, or to inculcate in 
his parishioners a live social concern. We 
is called ta proclaim the Word of God. 
It is God’s Word that will shatter and 
build up. 

The minister can proclaim this Word 
only when he has heard it in his own 
heart and mind. The one place where 
that Word is heard is in Scripture. Only 
when the minister has wrestled with the 
Word and heard it speak to him is he 
capable of proclaiming it. (This means 
studying the Word itself—dare we sug- 
gest, in the original Greek and He- 
brew?!—and not merely taking the 
words of commentaries. The Gospel is 
good news which is to be shouted by one 
who knows it first-hand from God, not 
second-hand from Barclay, Matthew 
Henry, or even John Calvin.) The writer 
of the Post article might have better 
used his time in his study before the 
open Word, rather than out canvassing 
the slums or ringing doorbells or trying 
to re-vamp the C.E. program. 

The minister’s task is not to explain 
and implement a “formula” which Jesus 
Christ has given for “a life far more 
rich and fruitful than one lived accord- 
ing to conventional standards.” Jesus 
Christ is not a teacher whose doctrine 
we repeat and whose concept of society 
we try to realize. He is a Savior whose 
reconciling Cross we hold before the 
world. 

Sincerely, 
Louis Zbinden 
George Ramsey 


Sir: 


The writing of letters to the editor 
(Continued on page 8) 


Charles Fritsch Heads 


Archaeological Seminar 


The Negev Archeological Seminar, to 
be held July 1-September 8, 1963 un- 
der the direction ot Professor Charles T. 
Fritsch, gives thirty students the unique 
opportunity to learn in the field various 
archeological skills, historical geography 
of the Holy Land and biblical archeology. 
Excavation will be done at Tell Nagilla 
in Israel for a three week period. Dur- 
ing the ten days previous to excavation, 
travels will be made to Rome, Athens, 
Cario, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Qumran 
and Samaria. Princeton Seminary is an 
associate institution granting credit for 
the seminar courses. 

Teaching Biblical Hebrew as a part 
of the seminar will be Charles T. Fritsch. 
The Hebrew section will include 35 class 
hours for which the seminary will grant 
three hours credit. The total seminar 
consists of 9 hours credit. The four 
week study period following the ex- 
cavation will take place in Jerusalem, 
with the seminar group using the facili- 
ties of Hebrew University. Cost for the 
complete seminar course is $1350. 

Further information can be gained 
from page 98 of the current seminary 
catalog and from Professor Fritsch. 
Deadline for application is May 1. 


Social Action View 


By Gilbert J. Horn 

Ignoring Borough council’s request, 
the Princeton University Student Peace 
Union attempted to distribute pamphlets 
October 27. The members of the Union 
were constrained to cease distribution 
by Borough policemen. 

The action of the police has been pro- 
tested by the Princeton Free Speech 
Committee, which has decided to test the 
council near the date of December i5 
with a proposed distribution of a leaflet 
of Supreme Court decision cuttings. The 
Social Education and Action Committee 
of the seminary is watching the situa- 
tion. 


Wives’ Fellowship 


All Seminary community members 
have been invited to a lecture by Miss 
Emily V. Gibbs, Thursday evening, 
December 13 in Stuart Hall, on women’s 
work in the church. This lecture is a 
part of the Seminary Wives’ Course. 


By David Fischer 
Fischer is now on an internship at Yale 
University, having received a Danforth 
Fellowship. He will return to the sem- 
mary next year. 

A group: of about twenty Christian 
students at Yale University, where 1 am 
interning his year, have received that 
experience of the infilling of the Holy 
Spirit witnessed to in the New Testa- 
ment with subsequent manifestations of 
prophecy, healing, speaking in tongues, 
and interpretation. These students are 
both academically capable and active in 
the established Christian community at 
Yale. But rather than to discuss here 
in detail this work of the Spirit, which 
is just beginning to develop fully, I 
would like to share what I feel to be 
of some significance in this renewal. 
There are problems in doing this, how- 
ever. 

As soon as a manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit occurs in the empirical world, one 
is able to explain it apart from its source. 
The event before the eyes is capable of 
being explained by anything that does 
not appear before the eyes. This 
is the problem in the renewal of the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit within a twentieth 
century mythology. Those who should 
give thanks to God for again moving 
among his people as he did at the birth 
of his church, instead are sent scurrying 
for an appropriate explanatory mechan- 
ism. What is the correct interpretation? 

After the outburst of praise to God 
in tongues on the days of Pentecost had 
gathered a large crowd, Peter told them: 
“This Jesus . . . you crucified and killed 
. . . But God raised him up... of that 
we are all witnesses. Being therefore 
exalted at the right hand of God, and 
having received from the Father the 
promise of the Holy Spirit, he has poured 
out this which you see and hear.” When 
the lame man was healed at the temple 
and began leaping and praising God, the 
crowd that gathered was told: “You... 
killed the Author of life, whom God 
raised from the dead ... And his name, 
by faith in his name, has made this man 
strong whom you see and know.” 

Paul wrote the church at Corinth that 
they had not received the spirit of che 
world, but the Spirit which was from 
God, in order that they might understand 
the gifts given to them by God. “And 
we impart this not in words taught by 
human wisdom, but taught by the Spirit. 
The unspiritual man does not receive the 
gifts of the Spirit of God, for they are 
folly to him, and he is unable to un- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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(Continued from page 7) 

must really be falling off at an alarming 
rate: I can see no other raison d’ecrire 
for the so-called editoral, “Our Enemy 
Science,” that appeared in last week’s 
number. Such a piece might well have 
adorned the editorial page of any Ten- 
nessee weekly during the Scopes trial 
a good bit earlier in this century. 

The writer has, in his heart, a grasp 
on perhaps the largest problem that con- 
fronts institutional Christianity, the 
place of the Holy Spirit. In his attempt, 
however, to assert this most-neglected 
Person of the Trinity, he has reduced 
himself to a puerile, myopic, and mani- 
festly irrational line of argumentation 
that most people abandoned after the 
publication of Thomas Henry Huxley’s 
Religion and Revelation at the end of 
the last century. 

Science may well be able to affect our 
spiritual attitudes, but the two “areas of 
conflict” the writer seizes upon to ad- 
vance his thesis are almost embarrassingly 
imperfect straw men. The first law of 
thermodynamics, which discusses the 
now-contested law of conservation of 
matter, was developed by Lavoisier in 
the late eighteenth century as an adjunct 
to Dalton’s atomic hypothesis. It makes 
shift not at all to speak to the question 
of eternal creation or Infinite Creator. If 
Lavoisier could have known he would 
be cited over against such an eminent 





Scoreboard 


Intramural basketball results: 

Brown 27 Hodge 24 
Hicks 57 Alex 34 
Next Wednesday’s games (last pre- 

Christmas activity): 

Townies v. Brown 7:15 p.m. 

Hodge v. Hicks 8:45 p.m. 

Notice all games are scheduled for 
Wednesday. Last week’s announce- 
ment of games scheduled for Satur- 
day was a misprint. If any team finds 
itself unable or unwilling to play at 
the regularly scheduled hour, please 
contact Bob Simpson no later than 
Monday of the week of the game. 

The Varsity basketball team has 
gotten off to a quick start, winning 
its first two games. 

P.T.S. 73—General Seminary 38 
Princeton Sem. 80 New Bruns. 32 

Next chance for the seminary com- 
munity to see and support our team 
will be Saturday, December 15 when 
P.T.S. opposes the Princeton U.J.V. 
team in a preliminary to the Prince- 
ton-Navy game at Dillon gym. 
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The 


Sunday, December 9 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Monday, December 10 
6:00 p.m. Dinner Meeting of the Theo- 
logical Society and the S.E.A. 
Committee with Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Small Dining 
Room 
10:00 p.m. Evening 
Stark Jones 


Tuesday, December 11 
10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. Metzger 





Prayer Leader: 


12:30 p.m. Faculty Wives Christmas 
Luncheon, Small Dining 
Room 


7:30 p.m. Examination on the Shorter 
Catechism, Room 205, Speer 
Library 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Carlos Lantis 
Special Advent Music: Mrs. 
Janice Harsany1 


Wednesday, December 12 
10:00 a.m. Extended Chapel: The Rev- 
erend Dr. Harold A. Bosley, 
Christ Church, Methodist, 

New York City 
1:30 p.m. Professional Studies 
mittee, Dean’s Office 
4:00 p.m. Senior Faculty Meeting, 


Leader: 


Com- 


physical scientist as Emil Brunner, his 
joy and amazement might have been 
tantamount to mine upon reading the 
chimerical thrust the writer employed to 
drive his second “area” around the 
pseudo-scientific bases. “Only those 
things which can be measured are real” 
is a good enough point for me to bat 
from too. Why it is, Dr. Bryan, that 
we need exclude all but the most physical 
and mechanical measuring-rods? Can- 
not a person’s investment of his life in 
work of the Holy Spirit in this world 
be as compelling a yardstick as a 43- 
beaned cup? Is science our enemy, or 
are we our Own enemies as we attempt 
to distill and chemically evaluate our 
spiritual life? 
Gilbert Horn 


Niebuhr Will Speak 


Reinhold Niebuhr will speak Monday 
on “The Problem of Political Morality,” 
with a discussion following concerning 
problems posed in The Children of Light 
and the Children of Darkness. Sponsored 
by the Theological Society and the Social, 
Education and Action Committee, the 
dinner meeting is open only to those 
who have signed a Stuart Hall list. 


Week Ahead 
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Board Room, Speer Library 

5:00 p.m. General Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 

6:00 p.m. Koinonia Christmas  Ban- 
quet, Veranda, Campus Cen- 
ter 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Athialy Saphir 

Thursday, December 13 

10:00 am. Chapel Leader: The Rey- 
erend Donald Smith, Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations 

7:00 p.m. President and Mrs. McCord’s 
Christmas Dinner for Faculty 
and Administration, Nassau 
Inn 

10:00 p.m. Evening 
John Bowe 

Special Music 
Friday, December 14 

10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: H. Davis 
Haw, Jr. and Robert George 

4:30 p.m. Curriculum Committee 
Meeting, President’s Room 

Sunday, December 16 

11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Professor Jos- 
eph_ Sittler, Professor of 
Theology, The University of 
Chicago, Divinity School 

Chapel Deacon: Robert Colman 


Leader: 


Prayer Leader: 


Fischer at Yale 


(Continued from page 7) 
derstand them because they are spir- 
itually discerned.” Yet possessing gifts 
of the Spirit does not indicate Christian 
maturity, for loving use of these gifts is 
still the believers’ responsibility. 

A concluding remark: is it not ironic 
that the attempt of the Church to be 
relevant to an age of scientific verifica- 
tion has removed the possibility for the 
very faith which would bring into the 
empirical order the redemptive work of 
God? A positive anointing of the Spirit 
would seem far better than a negative 
demythologization. 


Bosley Will Preach 

(Continued from Page 1) 
his B.D. and Ph.D. from the University 
of Chicago, has served, in addition to 
pastoral posts, as dean of the Divinity 
School of Duke University. He was 
appointed a delegate to the 1961 As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches in New Delhi. 

In addition to his authorship of nu- 
merous articles, he has written many 
books, the most recent of which is Doing 
What is Christian. 














that this contest “gave seminary students 
‘the opportunity to portray to the com- 


‘selves as the “Vestal Virgins,” wearing 


‘with Haw. 


(chairman, and Lawrence Mitchell, who 
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Tennent Hall’s ChRIe Dae TETRIS Party 


Haw Shares $10 First Prize 
With Tennent’s Vestal Virgins 


H. Davis Haw, senior B.D., fearlessly battled unprecedented odds, as well as con- 
fronting a highly prejudiced panel of judges, to walk off with half of the $10 first 
prize money which was offered to the “best dressed” competitor in Slater System’s 
halloween party at the evening meal in the Campus Center on October 31. 

The program was sponsored by Lawrence E. Mitchell, Slater Director, who said 


munity their self image.” Haw came 
dressed as the “Angel Gabriel” with 
neon halo and trumpet, and our lady 
friends from Tennent Hall fancied them- 


Dior inspired off-the-shoulder Roman 
togas, and sharing first place money. 


The judges were Robert Colman, social 


held the purse. (There was doubt in 
many minds that there was anything 
in the purse, or that Mitchell had $10 
to spare, in light of the fact that his 
office. safe was robbed the previous 
week.) Haw was applauded for his in- _ 

(Continued on Page 5S) H. Davis Haw 








Sir George MacLeod 
To Meet With Students 
This Sunday Evening 


hem ety »Keverend..Drc) ‘George: 
MacLeod will be present on the campus 
for an informal discussion at 7:00 p.m. 
Sunday in the Campus Center lounge. 
MacLeod, a former moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, has been the leader 
of the Iona Community since 1938. 

A Scottish baronet who declines to 
wear the title; a winner of the Military 
Cross and the Croix de Guerre for valor 
in battle, MacLeod has been the collegi- 
ate minister at St. Cuthbert’s in Edin- 
burgh and minister of Govan Old Parish 
in Glasgow. At the latter church MacLeod 
found a congregation which included few 
of the industrial workers from the 
neighboring tenements. 

The establishment of the Iona Com- 
munity, a pioneer experiment, resulted 
from this experience. Iona, one of the 
inner Hebrides, is the center from which 
St. Columba and his Irish disciples be- 
gan the sixth century evangelization of 
Scotland. The old Abbey founded by 
Columba which had long fallen into 
ruins, has almost been completely recon- 
structed through the labor of the mem- 
bers of the Iona Community, which pres- 
ently numbers over 140. 

The purpose of the community is to 
relate the minister and the worker to 
each other in a project including both 
Christian living and Christian evangel- 

(Continued on Page 4) 





Welcome 


The seminary welcomes to _ its 
campus Sir George MacLeod, Kenneth 
J. Foreman, Paul L. Lehmann and 
John A. Mackay. We look forward 
to meeting you. 
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Concerning the Female Species 


By Hart Nelsen 


No man, absolutely no man has the intelligence, courage or physical 
power to set himself up as being able to criticize the Wives’ Fellowship. 
However, several statements by wives (and women have been known to 
talk) have raised questions in this writer’s mind concerning the Fellowship. 
The time has come when this man must take a stand, or safer yet, make 
a suggestion, or even better, offer a hint. 


Three characteristics of the Fellowship are especially commendable. The 
Wives’ Fellowship offers a great contribution to the life of the seminary. 
The bond of fellowship in this organization is that same basic bond which 
is the basis for church life. Specifically, this organization provides a basis 
for friendship between wives who might meet but occasionally, thus drawing 
together many of the individual wives who otherwise would remain outside 
of the community. Basic to this fellowship would seem to be an opportunity 
for common worship. 


The Wives’ Fellowship provides courses for the wives—not that they 
need them (at times we husbands think they already are too smart). Ser- 
iously, the organization does offer all wives the opportunity to better their 
intellectual and spiritual understandings. 


The third commendation is that the wives meet the faculty through the 
organization. As a result they can discuss the professors with their husbands 
(not that their husbands have time to talk). 


All these things are good. The Fellowship is a very worthwhile organiza- 
tion, and it definitely adds to the sense of “community” within the seminary. 


In addition, there are other areas characterizing the Fellowship. These 
are areas which perhaps could be improved. Or my “hints” may reflect that 
I have been an incorrect image of the Fellowship. 


Inasmuch as some of the wives are “high church” and others do not 
even know if they can honestly make an affirmation of faith, we would ask 
if it is possible for the Fellowship to gear its program to all levels. This 
would involve the nature of the circle meetings, the basis for the Fellowship, 
and the courses which are offered. By gearing its program to all levels, 
cliquish and disapproving characteristics of various circles and of the Fellow- 
ship at large could be minimized, as well as making participation in the 
organization attractive for all wives. 


Could you report concerning the Fellowship’s intellectual interests? Most 
of the news items seem to be concerned with business meetings, election of 
officers, and the like. I am sure that many of the men who are sitting at 
home watching the babies would like to know that you are intellectually 
stimulated at the Fellowship. 





There—I’ve taken my stand (or should we say, “offered my hints’? ) 


and thus: 
Having tried to tread 
where I am not well read, 
I think I will go home to bed 
and there forget what I have said. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Re: Editorial of 2 Nov. 62 
To the editor of the Seminarian: 
“Wry or Sly Humor” 
Oh, my! 
Humor without character, 
Even Don Juan would decry. 
But character sine humor 
Would be to live, without a sigh, 
Avie. 
Gary F. Greth 


The Editor 

The Seminarian 

Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, N. J. 

Dear Sir: 

Many thanks for a relevant and timely 
issue on the Cuban situation. There was 
a peculiar irony, however, in the lead- 
ing headline: “The Seminary Facing 
Crisis.” Why did it take something like 
the Cuban situation to get us to express 
so much concern, and that only when 
it seemed finally to be a matter of 
material survival? 

Dr. Philip C. Hammond seemed to 
have put the question most succinctly 
in the tape-recorded interview with stu- 
dents Libbey and Powers: “Looking at 
it from the problem of ultimate causa- 
tion, where were we when situations 
were building up to the crisis situation 
from the world standpoint?” The honest 
answer to that should be painfully clear: 
we were here at Princeton Theological 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Words of Profit 


In light of Tuesday’s chapel service 
we are reminded of Dr. Hope’s famous 
words, “The lack of knowledge on this 
campus of The Hymnbook closely ap- 
proximates infinity.” ... It is noted that 
the camel saddle advertisement on the 
door of room 5 Stuart indicates that 
seminary book store prices are competi- 
tive with Korvette’s. ... Ruth Powers, 
whose husband John was pictured on 
page three of last week’s issue, made 
the most appropriate suggestion for a 
caption—as the picture was taken, “I 
wonder how this pose will look in the 
Seminarian.” 





me acca ee 
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A Note on War 


Blaine Libbey, Philip Hammond, and 
John Powers I love like brothers and I 
am sure they will respect a fourth posi- 
tion on war, though in good conscience 
they can’t agree with its practical aspects. 


We have had wars since the beginning 
of time and men of action have tried 
to win them, men of morals have tried 
to negotiate them and intellectual men 
have tried to understand them, but still 
they continue. Men in the prime of life 
with no personal grudge kill and are 
killed; civilians and especially children 
suffer; and some real estate changes 
hands. To a large degree economic and 
political forces are hidden below the 
surface as causes of conflict, and high 
sounding phrases such as “Gott mut 
wns” or “God and Country” motivate 
individuals to patterns of action which 
in peaceful society would be called 
criminal. Atrocities by peacetime stand- 
ards really are not atrocities in war be- 
cause the lesser of two evils is the rule; 
and it is usually considered to be less 
atrocious to kill several million than 
to lose the homeland. 

In the past 5,000 years everything has 
been tried—stones, swords, pistols, tanks, 
League of Nations, U.N., Balance of 
Power, and Balance of Terror, and there 
still remains the same problem. There 
is only one thing that really has never 
been tried. Furthermore, I am sure that 
the first few attempts will fail. 

If I had the courage I do not think 
I would fight. I know there would be 
many deaths and maybe our country 
would lose its freedom for a time; on 
the other hand we could get killed any- 
way with today’s giant bombs. Oh yes, 
it is just possible that I would be able 
to persuade a few people not to kill. 
I realize that this is a remote possibility, 
but under fear of H-Bomb death the 
idea could get started even on an 
ecumenical and international basis. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I am 
“chicken!” If war broke out I probably 
would enlist. Nevertheless we all would 
respect that Jewish carpenter who was 
crucified for love, more than we would 


respect ourselves. 
Yours, William M. Sparks 


17? 


Seminary Film Series 


“Cat on a Hot Tin Roof,” the first 
of the Friday Night Film Series, is 
scheduled for November 20. Two other 
films have been scheduled, “Stalag 17,” 
February 22, and “Shane,” April 26. 

The tickets for the series will go on 
sale this week. The cost for the three 
films is seventy-five cents for the series. 
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Discussing Miller Newton’s trip shortly after his return to Princeton are from 
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left to right: Patricia Lamar, V. Miller Newton, Ralph Lamar, Cynthia Pillsbury 


and Peter Pillsbury. 


Newton Reports on Summer Trip 
Including Taize and Germany 





Griffin on Humor 


Dear Sir, 


I wholeheartedly agree with your cor- 
respondents Werner and Mary Ann 
Kelber (Nov. 2) that humour can be 
a singularly uncharitable instrument. But 
is it necessarily so, and does the humour 
in recent seminary entertainments come 
necessarily within this category? 


It is a salutary thing for Christians to 
be able to laugh at themselves. Taking 
ourselves too seriously is dangerously 
apt to end up in our trying to take over 
the role of God Himself. And we, all 
of us, participate, to a greater or lesser 
degree, in the vagaries of the life and 
practices of the church which have been 
made the target of some of our recent 
entertainments. Inasmuch as our laughter 
is purely directed against the “other 
person”, or arises from an arrogant 
assumption of our own superior right- 
eousness, it may well be called in question. 
But when we see ourselves in the other 
person, the exposure of our weaknesses 
in this fashion can be very salutary. 
Surely one may laugh at one’s own short- 
comings! 

At the same time, we need to rec- 
ognize that there are practices and 
attitudes which go under the loose name 
“Christian” in our day but which in 
fact bear little or no relationship to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. The fact that 


(Continued on Page 4) 


By V. Miller Newton 


Newton is a Senior B.D. student and 
a graduate of the University of Florida. 


While in Europe this past summer 
studying experiments in churchmanship 
Michael Jackson of the Sheffield Indus- 
trial Mission suggested that I was on 
“the European ecumenical circus” mean- 
ing to say “circuit”. Perhaps his mis- 
take was really closer to the truth than 
his intention. I will focus on only two 
of the many “rings” of that circus. 


Taize Community is a Protestant ad- 
venture in monastic life. Founded by 
Roger Schutz during World War II, it 
continues as a center of ecumenical 
concern. Though based on the Reformed 
tradition its Brothers are ecumenical and 
international in background. The most 
striking thing about Taize is the worship 
of the community. Three times daily 
the Brothers and visitors gather at the 
chapel for the offices (morning, noon 
and night). Sunday is the high day with 
the celebration of the Eucharist. The 
liturgy for both the Eucharist and the 
offices has been written by the Brothers. 
However, all this misses the point. The 
real basis for authenticity in worship 
comes from the integration of labor, 
communal life in Christ, and the wor- 
ship. The liturgy both sets the tone 
of the labor and community, and ex- 
presses the results of these realities. 
Never have I been so thrilled with real 
desire to meditate and express praise 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Summer Experience 


(Continued from Page 3) 
than the days I spent at Taize. It is 
necessary to share the rhythm of labor, 
communal life and worship to under- 
stand the dynamic of life there. 


The labor is simply the daily work 
of the Brothers. This varies from the 
oversight and direction of the whole 
community by Roger Schutz, the Prior, 
through the work of Brothers who in- 
clude a doctor, architect, artist, potter, 
to the Brothers who farm the land of 
the community. Other Brothers work in 
teams on mission in other places. 


The communal life centers in three 
vows, one of which is “celibacy,” the 
giving up of the marriage community 
for the community based upon the single- 
ness of love for Christ. The second vow 
is “the community of goods,” an 
economic expression of community life. 
The final vow is “the acceptance of 
authority,” the authority of Christ as 
expressed through the Prior. Expressions 
of this common life are Councils of the 
Community, meeting for a short time 
each morning and one night weekly to 
discuss the concern of the Brothers. 
Meals are taken in “Households,” that 
is, small groupings of the Brothers. As 
all of life is truly integrated in Christ, 
then worship has meaning as the context 
and expression of the Christian life. 


The second ring of my circus contains 
two acts out of which one emphasis 
emerges. Each of the ventures varies 
in purpose. The first is William Temple 
College, Rugby, England. This college 
features short conferences for laymen of 
various professions and trades, and the 
year-long course for students, teachers, 
and clergy. The college has a tutorial 
faculty composed of tutors from theo- 
logical disciplines and from the social 
sciences. Using lecture, seminar and in- 
formal discussion each course centers on 
the relationship between theological 
studies and the social sciences. The 
dialogue between these two areas of 
thought is always in reference to the 
basic question from contemporary life. 


Another venture is the Gossner Mis- 
sion, Mainz-Kastel, Germany. This is 
primarily an effort in Industrial Mission. 
One of the aspects of this mission is 
the group of people from industry 
(management and labor) who meet 
monthly at the Gossner House for Bible 
study and worship in a very different 
form from that found in the ordinary 
church. These center on a secular ques- 
tion raised by industrial life. Also an 
experiment in ministers-in-industry is 
carried on for young ministers of Ger- 
many. Later as these ministers begin 


Griffin on Humor 


(Continued from Page 3) 

many good people genuinely and_ sin- 
cerely believe in these things is rather 
to be regretted than to be used as an 
argument for preserving them from 
debunking. Sickly sentimentality is a 
travesty of the warm compassion of 
Christ; our ignorant misuse of the Bible 
is an insult to the Living Word and 
frequently crosses the border into the 
idolatrous; our concern for the opinions 
of others may too easily be the cloak 
for our complete indifference to the 
persons who hold these opinions. Where 
humour is an effective weapon against 
idolatry, indifference, sentimentality 
(note—not sentiment), and ignorance, 
then in my view it justifies itself. One 
may prefer the rapier to the bludgeon, 
but each has its place in combat. 

I would not wish to defend each and 
every incidence of humour on this cam- 
pus. But before we knock the comics, 
perhaps we should seriously ask our- 
selves why we laugh (if we do), or 
why we don’t. It may well be that we 
need the grace of humility and of 
charity; it may well be also that we need 
the gift of discernment. Certainly we all 
need to ask ourselves what we have done 
that is truly constructive to free our 
faith from facile and cheap excrescences. 


Sincerely yours, 
Graeme M. Griffin 





efforts in industrial mission in their 
churches Gossner staff members provide 
guidance. 

The most significant thing about these 
two experiments is the basic resource 
for their work. Behind both the College 
and Gossner Mission are two groups of 
“friends” who carry on a _ constant 
dialogue related to the problems of 
society. These groups include both 
theologians and secular scholars, clergy 
and factory managers, labor leaders, 
politicians and economists. Not all of 
these men are Christian, but they are 
concerned about men and their problems. 
The continuing discussion centers not on 
making church relevant but on a genuine 
search within and without the Christian 
faith for help to meet the problems of 
contemporary man in society. 








Reading Room 


The Education Reading Room will 
be closed during the evenings Novem- 
ber 12-16. The regular afternoon 
schedule, Monday through Friday 
1:30 to 5:00 will be maintained. 





Letter to the Editor 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Seminary, immersed in an outmoded 
curriculum, where, after the usual period 
of undergraduate study in an accredited 
college or university we were still busily 
picking over the dry bones of other 
men’s thoughts while the well-springs of 
our creativity slowly dried up. 


We have had evidence, however, that 
the concern of the student body can issue 
in a more positive form, such as the 
new curriculum which was instituted in 
the form of a pilot program, and the 
petition to Dr. McCord last year for 
increased communication with the ad- 
ministration. What has become of these 
noble efforts? 


The acute edge of the present polit- 
ical crisis seems to have been dulled 
for the moment, but one thing the Cuban 
situation should have made clear to all 
of us: if God continues to carry out his 
purpose for the world, then the events 
through which this purpose is being 
manifested are catching up to us faster 
than we, with the present methods, are 
being equipped to handle them. 


Sincerely, 


Gordon D. Sharp, Jr. 
420 Brown Hall, PTS 


(Editor’s note: although we would not 
likely suggest that the Cuban crisis was 
precipitated by our present curriculum, 
we do agree with many of the sugges- 
tions made. The Seminarian is planning 
a series of editorials dealing with our 
seminary education. ) 


MacLeod Here Sunday 


(Continued from page 1) 


ism. For three months each summer 
young ministers live on the island, spend- 
ing parts of each day in manual work, 
prayer, worship and study. From the 
island they go out to work in the church. 


MacLeod, now a pacifist, is a member 
of the Labor Party. He was a captain in 
the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
during World War I. His education has 
been performed at Cambridge University, 
New College of the University of Edin- 
burgh, and Union Theological Seminary 
of New York City. 


He is the author of two books, We 
Shall Rebuild, which describes the ob- 
jectives and principles of the Iona Com- 
munity and Only One Way Left, which 
discusses the way of the church’s mis- 
sion in the midst of society and the 
economic-political system. Coffee will be 
served following the discussion. 
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Student Employment 
Opportunities Available 


The director of student employment 
wishes to remind seminary students of 
the employment opportunities provided 
through his office. 

With regard to the seminary’s view 
toward those seeking financial assistance 
it is assumed that the seminary student 
'will make every effort toward self-sup- 
port without making unjust demands on 
his program of study. The seminary 
offers several ways in which a student 
may earn part of his support during the 
» academic year: field work, occasional 
preaching and employment in the dining 
» room and other offices. Aside from these 
| areas it is the purpose of the director 
of student employment to aid students 
(and wives) in locating regular or part- 
time work in the Princeton community. 

Students who desire full or occasional 
employment, and who have not already 
consulted with the director of student 
employment, should feel free to do so 
now or at any time during the year. He 
can be contacted at his office located at 
21 Dickenson Street during the follow- 
ing hours: Monday, 10:40-12:00; Wed- 
‘nesday, 11:30-1:00; Friday, 11:30-1:00. 
If these hours are not convenient separate 
times may be arranged by contacting the 
director, John Staten, on campus or by 
| telephone. 


Clinical Training 


James N. Lapsley, instructor in pas- 
| toral theology, has announced that Chap- 
\lain Kendrick Lee of the New Jersey 
‘State Hospital in Trenton will be on 
“campus November 19 and 29 to inter- 
‘view students interested in working in 
Clinical training next summer. 

_ Application forms are now available 
‘in Lapsley’s office and should be filled 
‘out before seeing Chaplain Lee. 


McCord Addresses 


On Sunday, November 4, Ursinus 
‘College in Collegeville, Pennsylvania, 
/ awarded President James J. McCord an 

'LH.D. in conjunction with 
| Founders’ Day program. 

In the major address, McCord spoke 
‘on “The Heidelberg Catechism: An 
' Ecumenical Confession.” 


’ 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


It would be worth our time to relate 

| much.of the recent conversation concern- 

ing entertainment to the performance of 
“ministrel shows” in many churches. 


| 
' 
; 
' 
: 
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George Aberle Discusses ‘Y’ 
In Letter to The Seminarian 





U.N. Observations 


Gerald L. Borchert, Th.D. candidate, 
attended the U.N. meeting in New 

York Tuesday, and wrote the follow- 
mg report. 

As the citizens of the United States 
were going to the polls on November 
sixth, the delegates to the United Nations 
General Assembly were casting their 
votes on a tight-fisted resolution which 
would break the apartheid policy of 
South Africa. 

The session started as cool and un- 
exciting as the grey New York day 
with the President of the Assembly 
suggesting a recess until the representa- 
tive from Trinidad and Tobago could 
propose a mediating ammendment. But 
the representative from South Africa 
asked for an opportunity to take the 
speaker’s stand and attacked his oppon- 
ents’ right to interfere in the internal 
affairs of South Africa. Representative 
Lauw asserted that his critics were not 
coming to the assembly with clean hands 
and that the proposed resolution might 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Hallowe’en Party 


(Continued from Page 1) 
genuity and bravery; the “Vestal Vir- 
gins” were applauded. 

Many contestants were dressed with 
masks representing international figures: 
Krushchev, Castro and others. It may be 
noted, however, that the judges seemed 
impressed with a “religious” theme. Not 
in any way the least significant aspect 
of the evening was the roast beef dinner. 








Miss Eloise Cleaver as “Eve” 


Gentlemen: 


On the levels of administration, staff, 
committees and membership the YM- 
YWCA presents a practical contradic- 
tion of the implication of Gerald Bor- 
chert’s article in the November 2 issue 
of The Seminarian, Writing on the sub- 
ject of integration Borchert implied that 
the YM-YWCA was another poor ex- 
ample of integration in the Princeton 
community. 


Mrs. Howard Waxwood, a Negro, is 
the executive director of the YWCA. 
The Board of Directors of the YMCA 
has several Negro members. Negroes as 
well as whites are included on the staffs. 
Jim Ward and Jim Phox, both Negroes, 
serve on the Adult Committee of the 
YMCA where for two years I represented 
the seminary community. Each year at 
least 70 to 80 Negro youngsters, as well 
as white youngsters, receive work 
scholarships so that they can afford Y 
memberships, in addition to Negro 
youngsters who are able to join without 
financial assistance. 


Just yesterday. after a swim in the 
Y pool I had a short conversation in 
the locker room with a Negro who had 
just finished working out in the weight 
room. Often when I have been there, 
Negroes and whites have been swimming 
in the Y pool, and I have helped out 
in youth groups in the Y which in- 
cluded Negroes and whites. 

In conversation with Gerry Borchert 
I learned that he too feels that the Y 
is a good example of integration in the 
community. I hope that The Seminarian 
and Borchert will make this very clear 
and that the stand of the Y on this 
issue may be seen in the unequivocal 
light that it should be. 


The Y is in every way worthy of the 
support of the seminary community. 
Many seminary students and wives have 
had full-time or part-time work at the 
YM-YWCA. The YMCA has demon- 
strated a sincere interest in the seminary 
community in attempting to include in 
their program anything that would be 
helpful to seminarians and in their con- 
sideration of student financial limitations 
by offering a substantial reduction in 
the membership fee. 

Through a correct understanding of 
the Y on this issue of integration, and 
its broad service to the community, it 
is hoped that many more members of 
the seminary community will become 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Aberle on the ‘Y’ 


(Continued from Page 5) 


aware of the Y program and participate 
in the wide variety of activities offered. 


Sincerely, 
George F. Aberle, Jr. 


(A note from Gerald L. Borchert: 
“Those who have followed the reports 
in the local paper regarding the “Y” 
will agree that it is seeking to face its 
particular racial issues in a Creative 
fashion.” ) 


U.N. Observations 


(Continued from Page 5) 
be the beginning of the end of the U.N. 
With these allegations the temperature 
of the session began to rise and repre- 
sentatives began to emerge from the 
delegates’ lounge to take their seats in 
the assembly hall. 

The counter-attack began with repre- 
sentative Plimpton from the United 
States who denied any comparison be- 
tween policies of the U. S. government 
and that of South Africa. Then followed 
a steady stream of African representatives 
who charged Lauw with boycotting com- 
pletely the meetings of the Political 
Committee and coming only to the as- 
sembly in a grand-stand fashion. The 
representative from Algeria lashed out 
at Lauw’s arguments on medical and 
social agencies available to the colored 





Scoreboard 
Intramural Football Scores 


P.U.G:SF13 Brown-0 

Alexander-13 — Off-campus-7 

Hodge-13 — W.C.C.-0 
These were the final regularly sched- 
uled games. A play-off schedule will 
be drawn up this weekend (with a 
careful eye to the weather) and 
posted Monday, November 12 in 
Stuart Hall and announced at meals 
in the Student Center. 


Union made an unfortunate, and 
still unexplained, eleventh hour can- 
cellation of the varsity football game 
scheduled for last Friday. Our team 
travels to Philadelphia tomorrow for 
its season finale at Westminster 
Seminary. 





The P.T.S. soccer team meets the 
University Graduate School today at 
4:00 on Mercer Field. 


Organizational plans for both var- 
sity and intramural basketball pro- 
grams will appear in the next issue 
of The Seminarian. 





T-H-E-S-E-M-I-N-A-R-LA-N, 


—The Week Ahead 


Sunday, November 11 


:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Very Reverend George 
MacLeod, The Iona Com- 
munity, Scotland 


1 


— 


7:00 p.m. Informal Meeting with Sir 
George MacLeod, Campus 
Center lounge 


Wednesday, November 14 


:00 p.m. Executive Council of Alum- 


= 
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ni Association, Small dining 
room, Campus Center 
3:00 p.m. Senior Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 
5:00 p.m. General Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 


Sunday, November 18 
11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Robert J. Mc- 
Cracken, The Riverside 
Church, New York City 








Monday, November 12 


iS) 


:00 p.m. Opening Service of Worship 
in Miller Chapel, Dr. Mc- 
Cord 

:15 p.m. Kenneth J. Foreman “Make 
Believe—Human and _ Di- 
vine” 

3:00 p.m. Afternoon Coffee Hour in 
the Campus Center 

4:00 p.m. Paul L. Lehmann “Con- 

science in Search of a Norm” 


Nh 


7:45 p.m. John A Mackay “Christ 
Crucified, the Servant of the 
Empire” 


Tuesday, November 13 
9:00 a.m. Service of Worship in Miller 
; Chapel, Dean Homrighausen 


9:30 am. Paul L. Lehmann “The Pos- 
sibility and Power of Right 
Living” 

10:30 am. Morning Coffee Hour in the 
Campus Center 


11:30 a.m. Kenneth J. Foreman “Ident- 
ity and Identification” 


7:45 p.m. John A. Mackay “Evangel- 
ical Heretics. in Spain’s 
Golden Age” 


Wednesday, November 14 


9:00 a.m. Service of Worship in Miller 
Chapel, Dr. Macleod 


9:30 am. Paul L. Lehmann, “Right- 
eousness and Love’”’ 


Lecture Week Schedule 





10:30 a.m. Morning Coffee Hour in the 
Campus Center 

11:30 am. Kenneth J. Foreman “Identi- 
fication in the Heart of God” 

2:00 p.m. John A. Mackay “Aristotle, 
Mohammed and Christ” 

7:45 p.m. Kenneth J. Foreman “Tdenti- 
fication of Christ” 


Thursday, November 15 

9:00 a.m. Service of Worship in Miller 
Chapel, Charles Platt, Moder- 
ator of the Synod of N. J. 

9:30 am. John A. Mackay, “The Con- 
temporary Heirs of a Lost 
Tradition” 

10:30 a.m. Morning Coffee Hour in the 
Campus Center 

11:30 am. Kenneth J. Foreman “Identi- 
fications of a Christian” 

7:45 p.m. Paul L. Lehmann “Right- 
eousness and the Law” 


Friday, November 16 

9:00 a.m. Service of Worship in Miller 
Chapel, Professor Barr 

9:30 am. Paul L. Lehmann “The Pat- 
tern of Obedient Freedom” 

10:30 a.m. Morning Coffee Hour in the 
Campus Center 

11:30 am. Kenneth J. Foreman “The 
Principle of Identification” 

7:45 p.m. John A. Mackay “The Re- 
born Tradition in this Rev- 
olutionary Hour” 





people of South Africa. In a summary 
statement he asked Mr. Lauw if he 
preferred hospital beds to freedom. 

The mediating ammendment (which 
reduced the scope of economic sanctions 
and deleted the paragraph calling for 
expulsion of South Africa from the 
U.N.) was withdrawn and the African- 
Asian bloc pushed through its resolution 
67 to 16 with 23 abstentions. 

This decision represents the first time 
that the U.N. has given its approval to 


possible expulsion of a member-nation. 
Moreover, the economic sanctions ap- 
proved, if carried out, could prove to 
be the most effective method for bend- 
ing a nation to the will of the U.N. 

The policy of the U. S. government 
in Opposing segregation received the 
commendation of a number of speakers. 
The implications of this internal issue 
will doubtless prove to be of growing 
significance in relation to our missionary 
programs. 
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Ofthelona Community 








Sir George MacLeod 


Discusses Background 


By Dou glas Lamb 


good 
address 


and original 
inspiring 


Celtic 


humor 


imagery 
marked the 


given Sunday evening in the Campus 


Center by the Very Reverend Dr. George 
F. MacLeod, chaplain to the Queen, 

ast Moderator of the General Assembly 
‘of the Church of Scotland and founder 
of the Jona Community. 

The unemployment in the “hungry 
thirties” revealed to young Scottish min- 
isters and laymen the urgent necessity 
for the church to be relevant to the 
whole of life. To find ways through dia- 
logue to meet the clamant needs of men, 
‘the Iona Community of lay craftsmen and 
_young ministers was formed. 

The community, according to Mac- 
‘Leod, was concerned to emphasize the 


‘ecumenicity and totality of the faith— 


‘that the gospel was for man in every 
‘aspect of his life, political and social as 
‘well as religious. The stress on the in- 
‘carnational aspect of theology was coupled 
‘with a stress upon the positive gains of 
the Reformation in a Scotland which had 
‘lost much of its traditional religious pat- 


tern. 


The community focused the congrega- 
tion as the agent of evangelism, with a 
living liturgical response in worship. 


(More and more the community came to - 


\grapple with the problem of power in 
a nuclear age. 

MacLeod pointed out that the United 
\States was much more concerned with 
the thalidomide crisis which involved a 
few hundred babies than with the article 
by chemist Linus Pauling which pre- 
‘dicted hundreds of thousands of deformed 
‘babies due to fallout from the 40 mega- 
‘ton Soviet blast. 


wee 
s, 


Role of Identification 
Related by Foreman 


“TI attended a class in which Professor 
Benjamin Warfield asked a young man 
‘Do you believe in a personal devil?’ 
The student replied “Yes.” ‘How do you 
know there is a personal devil?’ replied 
Warfield. ‘Because he has tempted me’ 
retorted the student. ‘I don’t believe it,” 
commented Warfield, ‘I think he is after 
bigger game.’”” Kenneth J. Foreman be- 
gan his Warfield Lecture series with 
this incident and then continued to por- 
tray with imagination the topic “The 
Principle of Identification—Human and 
Divine.” 

In a series of six lectures Foreman 
began with a discussion of “Make Be- 
lieve: Human and Divine.” He dealt 
with the role of the imagination in 
religious experience, which “deals with 
things in a way all its own. Imagination, 
while being different from reality, is not 
a lie.” 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Kenneth J. Foreman and John A. MacKay discuss sesquicentennial lectures. 











Mackay Aims Lectures 
At Hispanic Evangelism 


John A. Mackay, president of emeritus 
of Princeton Seminary, was introduced 
and welcomed by James I. McCord, sem- 
inary president, as he began the Mission 
Lectures. 

In his first lecture of the series, Mac- 
kay spoke on “Christ Crucified—the 
Servant of Empire.’ In approaching 
evangelistic restoration in the Hispanic 
world, Mackay stated that the lecture he 
was about to deliver was an appendix 
to those lectures 31 years ago dealing 
with “The Other Spanish Christ.” 

The Hispanic world includes all men 
integrated by Spain and Portugal and 
the lands conquered and colonized by 
those countries—now independent but 
manifesting the culture and religion of 
the mother lands. 

In looking at the religion of this 
world, Mackay stated that it has been 
blighted by the tragic character of His- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Let Us Give Thanks 


Our Father who art in heaven, during this season of Thanksgiving help 
us to become aware of those things for which we are not thankful, and to 
recognize those things for which we are truly thankful. 
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We are not thankful: that we find it easier to criticize than to construct; 
that we so easily reject the church; that we often label our seminary life as 
“preparation only;” that our hearts are not as beautiful as our campus; that 
thousands of years ago Abraham had more faith than we now have; that 
faith cannot be stored in books as can knowledge; that we have to dig so 
deeply to find a word of encouragement; that we are deaf to what we pro- 
claim; that the Bible makes our preaching irrelevant; that being a minister 
does not guarantee our faithfulness; that we strain at atoms and swallow 
fallout; that the church needs another reformation; that we are free from 
the law, but keep breaking the most fundamental commandments; that 
we who do not attend chapel are supposed to convince others to worship; 
that both confession and thanksgiving are a cross for us rather than the joy 
of Thy salvation. 


We give Thee thanks: for good books to read; for faculty members who 
tolerate our fickle criticisms in the name of “dialogue;” for friends to join 
us in giving thanks and receiving daily bread; for leaders who have had the 
courage to make decisions; for lives and a world which are still in tact; for a 
gospel to love and to share; for the fellowship of sin as well as love which 
we have in common with our brothers; for an uneasy awareness that we have 
taken up a splinter and labeled it a cross; for Thy gifts of love which com- 
plete our every prayer of thanks, the gift of Thy Son and the abiding Spirit. 
Amen. 


Quitting the Ministry 


By Hart Nelsen 


In the most recent issue of The Saturday Evening Post (November 17), 
an outstanding young Presbyterian minister states why he quit the ministry. 
The article realistically accounts his frustration as he tried to be “obedient 
to Christ” and as he tried to “care for persons” in the parish ministry. At 
every turn he was stymied by the political structure of the congregation which 
reflected the society around it. Faced with the loss of integrity and in his 
situation of despair, he left the ministry to express his concern for persons 
and the “main issues of life” in a secular vocation. The article is neither 
bitter nor the work of one ill-fitted for the ministry. It must be taken seriously. 


This article is important because it expresses with experiential evidence 
the feeling of a significant number of our students concerning the parish 
ministry. These students are struggling to find an authentic expression of 
their calling. In this struggle and discussion the parish church seems to be 
excluded for quite genuine reasons. 


Though the article is directed toward the layman, it poses itself as a ques- 
tion for all students seriously considering the parish ministry. Are we pre- 
pared to struggle and suffer in this context and not give up the integrity of 
obedience to Christ? Do we have some direction toward answering this 
situation in the church. 
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Letter to the Editor 
Deatsoir: 

By the time The Semuinarian goes io 
press this week, our sesquicentennial 
lecturers will be preparing to deliver 
their last addresses of the series. I am 
sure that I am not alone in feeling that 
it is not too early to express our gratitude 
both to them and to those on the sesqui- 
centinnial staff who labored to make che 
series a success. 

It is obvious from the content of the 
lectures that we are not being asked to 
accept any comfortable answers to che 
Church’s situation in the present age. We 
might say that there has been so far an 
even more subtle undercurrent suggested, 
which, while it may not be comfortable, 
is of great positive significance for the 
Church in a time when mankind is 
“coming of age.” The answers before 
this time seems to have ranged anywhere 
from the advocated complete destruc- 
tion of the Church as it now exists, to 
the almost worn-out cliche of “renewal.” 
What we find suggested is neither of 
these, but that the Church too is com- 
ing of age. 

To quote again from Albert Camus, 
with apologies, “between the forces of 
terror and the forces of dialogue, a great 
unequal battle has begun.” All of which 
means that ‘Christians are ceasing to talk 
merely to other Christians; this is only 
monologue in which Christ becomes a 
conversation piece. What we mean to 
suggest is that the “dialogue” in which 
the Christian is asked to engage is with 
those very “forces of terror.” Otherwise 
the Church will go forward, and we, the 
Christians, will be left behind as both it 
and the world come of age. 

Sincerely, 


Gordon D. Sharp, Jr. 


Words of Profit 


During a coffee hour Kenneth J. 
Foreman said, ““Notice the difference be- 
tween the fundamentalist, liberal and ex- 
istentialist baseball umpire behind the 
home plate. The fundamenalist says ‘I 
call ic the way it is. The liberal says ‘I 
call it the way I see ic.’ The existentialist 
says ‘It is either a ball or strike, bur it is 
neither one until I call it.” 
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The Hijacking of Cuba 


By Allan J. Mesko 


| Since much of the heat has left the Cuban 


problem, it seems appropriate that we 


lake a different perspective on the crisis. 
| Mesko is a Th.M. candidate. 


A piracy was committed on the high 
. . . Cuba was 
hijacked by the United States and bar- 


ricaded alive as Antonio was by the 


14th century despot “Lord” Feranza in 
the “Cask of Amontillado.” All this 
was done under the triple red herring 
thrown by the Kennedy government: 
1) any missiles fired by Cuba will 
mean an attack by the Soviets, 2) we 
have a right to force Castro out be- 
cause he is uncomfortably close, and 
3) we alone are terrified by missiles. 
Cuba also had a case. It was the case 
of the Czechs after Munich. Having been 
once invaded, now alone and without a 


| friend in the entire western hemisphere, 


it faces the threat of invasion from any- 
where in the Americas. It asked the 


| Soviets for help and protection against 


such threat of invasion, even against 
nuclear attack. Thus Garcia, during the 
famous U. N. trialogues, was right: the 
Jnited States has taken upon itself the 
‘rerogative to decide what kind of mis- 
‘les were “good” missiles and what kind 
ere “bad” missiles. That depends on 
re point of view. Cuba was just as 
weatened by the impressive, but highly 
responsible “Boy Scout” build-up in 
orida, which presumably set up “good” 
issiles, even though these were pointed 
ot only against Castro but also against 

1 Cuban people whom Kennedy called 
friends.” 

Long gone are the days of Geneva. 
‘he international law has been slowly 
roded to the Machiavellian “might 
vakes right” of the most powerful based 
n the Hegelian divinity of the state, a 
tate which can make the OAS and the 
vetrifiied people in the world applaud... 

world living in fear of blasts, shock 
vaves, and fallout. 


Were it not for the fact that the 
Soviets kept control of the triggers on the 
Cuban missiles, we would have pushed 
Castro past the “Fail-Safe” point. We 
may have forced the situation so far that 


the Soviets, despite their friendship wih 


Castro, have backed out of it for their 
own safety and that of the entire Soviet 
block. Then Castro would have been 
alone, and like a cornered animal, have 
the choice of firing all his missiles at 
us, Or committing a voluntary suicide 
for himself and his regime. Considering 
the determination of the Marxists to ac- 
complish the revolution, their unscrup- 
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President McCord reacts to a discussion of Paul L. Lehmann’s lectures. 
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“The Shape of Righteousness” 
Discussed by Paul L. Lehmann 





ulous and insane use of force to get this 
done, and the temperament of the cor- 
nered madman named Castro—the sec- 
ond alternative of the dilemma would be 
inconceivable. Rather, by now, some 
cities in our country would lie in ashes, 
and thousands of our own American 
people would cry out and wail, de- 
formed into wretched animals by shock 
waves and fallout .. . as were the peo- 
ple of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. And 
that’s not all. Since the “brave” presi- 
dent of the United States has already 
opened his mouth and said that this 
would mean a war with the Soviets, the 
“Omaha Chiefs” at his order, would 
perhaps by now have fired all of our mis- 
siles at Russia. Result: the total global 
devastation prophesied by the voices at 
Prague and the “novel” authors of 
*“Fail-Safe” (which is not a novel) would 
have become a reality. 

The modern empires of Soviet Rus- 
sia and the United States possess great 
strength and power. Despite their great 
power, these empires and their leaders 
best remember that they are under a 
higher judgment, and may collapse when 
“measured, weighed, and divided” by the 
MOST HIGH, who is the real LORD of 
HISTORY. For HE gives the govern- 
ments to ““whomsoever he will,” and it 
is HE who controls the world and the 
historical field rather than Washington or 
Moscow! Therefore, to the extent that 
the Soviets removed the missiles, they 
have minimized the threat of universal 
destruction and thereby cooperated with 

(Continued on Page 4) 


“The Shape of Righteousness” was 
the topic of Paul L. Lehmann for the Stone 
Lectureship. In his opening lecture 
“Conscience in Search of a Norm” 
Lehmann spoke of the “Princeton The- 
ology’ which existed for over 125 years 
and then aligned himself with the evan- 
gelical substance of Calvinism. He posed 
the question, “How are Christians to 
be guided in decision making?” He 
stated that “Theology is nearer to art 
than science or philosophy . . . Theology 
is concerned with the living shape of 
content.” The shape of righteousness 
was vivid to Calvin and thus he could 
respond in confidence in decision mak- 
ing. Calvin’s successors failed to keep 
together decision making and freedom 
in God. The letter of the law became the 
spirit. Thus the shape of righteousness 
had been destroyed and the conscience 
had become ensnared. The content of 
Christian ethics had been filled with 
legalism. Lehmann concluded this first 
lecture by stating, “Christian faith and 
freedom have become less a live object 
in decision making” and then pointing 
the quest of his lectures—to search for 
the norm given by the heavenly teacher 
for the righteousness of his people, the 
shape of righteousness in action. 


The two most important questions 
posed by ethics, according to Lehmann, 
are “What am I to do?” “How do I do 
ite 

When the righteousness of God be- 
comes the frame of reference for be- 
havior, the shape of human behavior be- 
gins to take the rhomboid form. 
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Foreman Speaks 
(Continued from page 1) 

His second lecture “Identity and 
Identification” discussed the main ques- 
tion, “How is it that I am?” Here 
Foreman distinguished between identity, 
in which we maintain our “one entity,” 
or selfhood, and in the way we also par- 
ticipate with other beings and thus know 
“identification.” 

“Some Unjustified Identifications” dis- 
cussed some alleged identifications which 
were either unreal or unjustified, having 
false facts or experience. An example 
cited was the mystic’s identification of the 
self with God. 

“If we assume the truth of the Trinity, 
then we can discuss “Identification in the 
Heart of God’” said Foreman. The 
fourth lecture dealt with different types 
of identification within God himself and 
in relation to his creation. 

“Identifications of Christ” was a sur- 
vey of pictures of Christ, such as his pre- 
existence, the historical Jesus and the 
Risen Christ. 

The concluding lecture, “Identifications 
of a Christian,” considered applications 
in individual and corporate life of the 





Scoreboard 


Varsity Soccer 0 PRUGer 

The game to determine the champ- 
ion of our intramural Football League 
will be played this afternoon at 3:00 
on Mercer Field. 

Should decent weather continue, we 
will schedule an inter-class series of 
football games for next week. Final 
announcements on this matter will be 
made in the Student Center on Mon- 
day. 

intramural basketball will begin on 
Wednesday, November 28. Schedules 
will be posted following the Thanks- 
giving recess. Meanwhile all team 
captains can make use of the gym. 

The varsity basketball team opens 
its season Friday, November 20, with 
a trip to New York for a game with 
General Seminary. A complete varsity 
schedule (including both men’s and 
women’s teams) will also be posted 
following the Thanksgiving recess. 

The team will hold its organiza- 
tional meeting and first official practice 
at 2:00 Wednesday, November 21, in 
our gym (Whitely Gymnasium). We 
must quickly round ourselves into 
some kind of respectable shape for 
the impending encounter with the 
Princeton U.J.V. squad on December 
15. This will be a preliminary to 
the Princeton—Navy varsity game. 


THESE Mera RT AN 





Sunday, November 18 
11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Robert J. Mc- 
Cracken, Minister, The Riv- 
erside Church, New York 
City 
Monday, November 19 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
John Kipp 


Tuesday, November 20 
10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. Kerr 
10:00 pm. Evening Prayer Leader: 

James O'Dell 


Wednesday, November 21 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Messrs. 
Barry Downing and David 
Greene 
12:30 p.m. Thanksgiving Recess Begins 
1:30 p.m. Admissions Committee, 
President’s Room 


Thursday, November 22 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Commun- 
ity Service of Thanksgiving 


Sunday, November 25 
11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Carl D. Reim- 
ers 
Monday, November 26 
8:00 a.m. Classes Resume 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer: Organ Med- 
itation: David Riddle 
: Tuesday, November 27 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Wyckoff 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Bruce Smith 
Wednesday, November 28 


Friends of Princeton Sem- 
inary School Day 





church including the topics forgiveness, 
atonement, faith, repentance, sanctifica- 
tion and the life of the church itself. 


Mackay Speaks 


(Continued from Page 1) 


panic Roman Catholicism. Where there 
was once preached Christ Crucified and 
its significance in the light of the resur- 
rection—‘‘a gateway to a new life”’— 
this redemptive dimension of Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Savior was suppressed. 
Culture was geared to Christ Crucified— 
a dead Christ who became the servant 
of imperial interests. He became a 
servant of an imperial self-serving to 
ensure celestial life to individuals com- 
mitted to the natural self. In this im- 
perial Hispanic soul has arisen a_pas- 
sionate devotion to life, to secure what 
one wants. It is out of this that there 
grew the great Hispanic ideal of honor, 


The Week Ahead 
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10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Messrs. 
Joseph Black and Jack Max- 
well 

2:00 p.m. Doctoral Studies Committee, 
President’s Room 

4:00 p.m. Scholarly Publications Com- 
-mittee,. Student Council 
Room 

6:30 p.m. Presbyterian Minister’s Fund 
Dinner for Juniors, Nassau 
Inn 

10:00 p.m. Evening — Prayer 
David Rockhold 

Thursday, November 29 

10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: The Rey- 
erend F. Hugh _ Liffiton, 
Minister, The Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Princeton, 
New Jersey 

7:30 p.m. Wives’ Course, Stuart Hall 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Douglas Lamb 

Friday, November 30 

10:00 aim. Chapel Leaders: Messrs. 
George Lankford and Carlos 
Lantis 

7:45 p.m. Film Series: “Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof,’ Campus Center 
Auditorium 

Sunday, December 2 

11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Dr. James D. 
Cleland, Dean of the Chapel, 
Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina 

Chapel Deacons: 

Week of November 18: 
Frederic Walls 

Week of November 25: 
Herman Weinlich 


Leader: 








preventing one from admitting mistakes. 

Mackay, in conclusion, considered the 
position of the “Imperial Lady.” His- 
panic culture felt the need of a deity on 
earth and apparently Christ didn’t suf- 
fice. The Virgin Mother appeared to 
people and “really” expressed an interest 
in mankind. She alone has been raised 
to the imperial splendor of “executive 
director of deity.” All access to the deity 
is through her. 


The Hijacking of Cuba 


(Continued from Page 3) 

God’s redeeming purpose in the 20th 
century world; while, to the extent that 
the United States has turned the eyes of 
other nations from the already much 
eroded international law and_ focused 
them on power built on fear of destruc- 
tion, it stands under the judgment of 
Almighty God. 
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Property Trade Is Discussed 


By Seminary, Swann Estate 


Officials of Miss Fine’s, Princeton Day 
Schools, Inc., the Borough, the Swann 
Estate, and the seminary are discussing 
a property trade which would best per- 
mit the relocation of Miss Fine’s and 
the Borough Hall and would enlarge the 
seminary facilities through the acquisition 
of Borough Hall, adjacent to Speer 
Library. 

In the three-party trade, Miss Fine’s 
facilities would be sold to the seminary, 
the Swann Estate which holds in trust 
Borough Hall which was given for the 
use of Princeton, would trade its holdings 
for the former Miss Fine’s facilities, and 
the seminary would then receive the 
present Borough Hall property. Miss 
Fine’s would be relocated in order to en- 
large facilities. 


Participants in the discussion have in- 
cluded William M. Sloane, one of the 
Trustees of the Estate; Borough Mayor 
Henry S. Patterson; Dr. Harold Dodds, 
Chairman of the Board of Princeton Day 
Schools, Inc., C. William Edwards, Execu- 
tive Vice-Chairman of the Board of 
Princeton Day Schools Inc., and Sem- 
inary President James I. McCord. 


Robinson Examination 


Offers Thirty Prizes 


December 11 has been announced as 
the date for the Shorter Catechism ex- 
amination. Beginning at 7:30 p.m. the 
exam will be held in 205 of Speer Li- 
brary. Offering 30 prizes of $200 each, 
the exam will be held only once this 
academic year. Further information can 
be secured from Donald Macleod, pro- 
fessor of homiletics. 


Faculty Luncheon 


Keith Bridston, Director of the 
Lilly Endowment Study of Pre-Sem- 
inary Education will be a guest of the 
faculty at its informal luncheon on 
Wednesday, December 5. 


Two Churches Decide 
To Join Merger Talks 


The Consultation on Church Union 
which will meet again from March 19- 
21, 1963, in Oberlin, Ohio, will be joined 
by two new denominations, the Disciples 
of Christ and the Evangelical United 
Brethren. Already involved in the con- 
sultation are the Methodist Church, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the United 
Church of Christ and the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A. 

James I. McCord, chairman of the 
consultation, stated that the six participat- 
ing churches now represent a total of 21,- 
500,000 Christian people in 76,000 local 
congregations. 

At the present time, however, both 
new participants are engaged  simul- 
taneously in merger negotiations with 
other churches. The Disciples of Christ, 
known officially as the International Con- 
vention of Christian Churches with a 
2,000,000 member body, is negotiating 
with the United Church of Christ. This 
church is itself the product of a recent 
merger of the Evangelical Reformed and 
Congregational Christian Churches. The 
Evangelical United Brethren Church com- 
prising some 4,300 congregations with a 
750,000 membership is involved in mer- 

(Continued on Page 4) 








Next Semester Seminar 


To Be Led By Frye 


Roland M. Frye, research professor of 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C. will be on the Princeton 
Seminary campus during the second se- 
mester, 1962-63, to conduct a seminar en- 
titled “Christianity and Literature.” 

This seminar, which is part of the new 
program of special courses of interest 
to the contemporary preacher in the de- 
partment of homiletics and liturgics, will 
take place on Mondays from 3:20 to 
Del Oe p.00: 

Frye, a ruling Presbyterian elder, was 
a Guggenheim Fellow in 1956 and holds 
both an A.B. degree and a Ph.D. degree 
from Princeton University. For his serv- 
ice in World War II he was awarded 
the Bronze Star Medal and reached the 
rank of major before being discharged. 
Following his military career he then 
taught for eight years in the department 
of English in Emory University, Georgia 
and also was the L.P. Stone Lecturer at 
the seminary in 1959. 


x 


Roland M. Frye 
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Our Enemy Science 


Although there was a time when Darwin was considered the chief enemy 
of God, most of us now consider him the misfortunate victim of an astig- 
matic church. The recent dismissal of Southern Baptist professor Ralph E1- 
liott who authored the book The Message of Genesis (Time, November 
9, 1962), reminds us that the battle is still being waged on at least one 
front. Our Presbyterian attitude toward the Baptist position seems to be 
“little brother desperately needs glasses.” Since the church lost the first war 
with science, it has more or less declared science as no enemy, as a discipline 
which deals in an area completely different from religion, or as a discipline 
which deals with lower (material )values, and is therefore unable to affect 
spiritual attitudes. There are two areas of conflict, however, between Chris- 
tianity and science which remain unresolved. 


We have rationalized that evolution is part of God’s plan of creation, 
but we still hold tenaciously to the first words in Genesis “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” Few scientists have verbally drawn 
the conclusion which seems obvious from the basic law of physics that 
“energy can neither be created nor destroyed. Expressed differently, the total 
amount of energy in the universe remains constant” (Physics, Hausmann and 
Slack, pp 121), (E=mc*). It is not difficult to conclude that since energy 
cannot be created nor destroyed, that the universe, in. some form, ts eternal. 
We say that God is eternal, but do we accept the universe as co-eternal 
with him? The truth of the latter would appear to undermine the first half 
of Brunner’s volume The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption. 


The second battle with science is in the area of its psychological effect 
on those who are members of the church. The philosophy of people in our 
scientific age is one of “only those things which can be measured are real.” 
A thing will not sell unless it can be scientifically demonstrated that there 
were 30% fewer cavities with Crest or that there are 43 beans in every cup. 
Science cannot accept for long anything which is inaccessible to measurement. 
A frustrating exception was the neutrino, a product of nuclear bombardment 
postulated by Pauli in 1925, which due to its massless nature, was quite 
illusive and was not “captured” until 1960 by means of sensitive scintillation 
counters. 


Since spiritual power cannot be measured by scientific method, the psy- 
chological conclusion is that such power does not exist. The Apostle Paul 
lived in a world of many spiritual powers, but we have been willing to dis- 
miss, with science, that idea of the universe. The dismissal of a demonic- 
spiritual world view has also eroded our doctrine of the Holy Spirit. We do 
not really believe that we draw strength from the love of God through the 
abiding Holy Spirit. The cross becomes a motivation only as an ideal to- 
ward which we stride, and as a symbol to inspire us, making redemption 
“imaginary” and destroying the second half of Brunner’s volume. God's 
power of love actually becoming incarnate in us is no longer necessary; 
we get along without it. One result is that we ignore Paul’s understanding 
of the gifts of the Spirit (I Corinthians 12:27-31). None of us claim to be 
more than teachers, helpers or administrators. The church is struggling to 
recover the reality of the Holy Spirit, and the fight on one front is against 
its enemy science. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

With Dr. McCord’s view of worship 
as a “lost dimension,” the opening chapel 
service promised good things to come. 
Reflecting on what has followed since, 
one finds prayer, praise, and a confirma- 
tion of the “lost dimension.” 

Ir is admirable to have several forms 
of worship even if the impression given 
is bewilderment. Whether to stand or 
sit is often followed by the question, 
“What happens next?” The forms of 
worship appear to be condensed versions 
of Sunday morning services without the 
necessity of being burdened by a ser- 
mon. They lack clear theological pro- 
gression and any awareness that the 
church is in a modern world. Let us have 
a little more originality and awareness 
of our times in the forms themselves. 

Let us also hear some preaching of the 
Word by those expounding it academ- 
ically! It is a tradegy to have gifted 
teachers and preachers whom we rarely 
hear preach. We recognize intellectual 
endeavor as the pre-requisite to effective 
preaching; we do not see it as a sub- 
stitute. Why then should we not hear 
the Word preached by those who have 
wrestled with it in the course of serious 
study? 

Yours truly, 
Thomas E. Duggan 


Dear Sir, 

Sincere thanks to The Seminarian for 
the recognition of the existence of the 
Seminary Wives’ Fellowship! Although 
not sure we fully understand the inten- 
tions of the Nelsen editorial (Novem- 
ber 9, “Concerning the Female Species” ) , 
we do wish to state again the purposes 
for which we feel our group exists. 

1. To make and continue acquaint- 
ances with women of similar interests— 
accomplished through small group 
(circle) meetings and through activities 
involving the entire fellowship. 

2. To stimulate and further spiritual 
and intellectual growth accomplished 
through study programs in the circles 
and through the Wives’ Course. 

Operating on the premise that we 
need to grow as persons before encoun- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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tions. He combined three qualities which 
are essential for such a lectureship in 
_ missions, but which are rarely found in 
such integrity and depth in one person: 
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Otto Piper Writes Concerning Paul and Paulinism 








Review of Lectures 


Paul L. Lehmann 
By Hugh T. Kerr 


Listening to Paul Lehmann is always 


a stimulating, intellectual exercise. The 


auditor cannot afford to be passive, for 
the lecturer demands both attention and 
participation. A Lehmann lecture is more 
of a dialogue than a pronouncement. In 
the process, the lecturer grapples with a 
crucial issue, trying to wrest its meaning 
and apply its truth. The listener, in turn, 
not only thinks about what the lecturer 


is thinking but is forced to think for 
himself. 


Paul Lehmann was working back and 


forth in his Stone Lectures on two charac- 


teristic themes: first, that much of our 


_ traditional theology and ethics desperately 
needs critical rethinking; and second, 
that there are immense resources of new 


thought and life in our traditions waiting 
fresh discovery for our age. It is not al- 
ways easy to know precisely what Paul 
Lehmann is talking about or how his 


own ethics would take the shape of 


righteousness in particular detail, but 
there is no escaping the vigor of his 


mind or the urgency of his message. 


John A. Mackay 
By M. Richard Shaull 


Dr. Mackay’s lectures may well remain 
in our memories as one of the high 
points of our sesquicentennial celebra- 


a vibrant commitment to the mission 
of the church, identification with another 
people and its culture, and the type of 
intellectual effort which penetrates into 


_ that culture and explores the relevance of 


the gospel for it. It is not surprising that 
he succeeded so well in opening up a 
new world for many of us. 

By taking seriously his own conviction 
that “the road to tomorrow leads through 


yesterday,” Dr. Mackay provided us with 


historical and theological perspective for 
facing the new challenges which arise for 
the church in its witness in the Hispanic 
world: What is the responsibility of 
Protestantism in the face of the “evan- 
gelical restoration” now taking place 
within Roman Catholicism? What ques- 


tions are being raised about the form 


and witness of our churches by the tre- 
mendous growth of the Pentacostal move- 


Opportunity for Insight 
Present in Internships 


A year’s internship constitutes a 
plunge into reality which leads to a 
clarification of purpose and a definition 
of values in the work of the ministry. It 
may also lead a man out of the ministry. 

‘hese were some of the sober observa- 
tions of the group of last year’s interns 
who reflected on their experience in a re- 
cent forum moderated by Arthur M. 
Adams of the field work department. 
Some of the interns had worked in 
India, Iran and South America; others 
had spent their year in a parish, a hospital 
or a neighborhood center in the U. S. 
Their ministry extended to Hindu out- 
casts as well as to the privileged North 
Americans living overseas, to unruly 
youth groups and also to the problem 
ridden dwellers of the inner-city. The 
quality and degree of supervision to 
which they were subjected varied greatly 
but there was unanimous witness to the 
redeeming grace of God in personal re- 
lationships. 

To listen to these men was to be im- 
pressed by their perceptive involvement 
in the wide-ranging ministry of the 
church. If the broadened horizons and 
deepened sympathies which their com- 
ments reflected are the customary out- 
come of such a year’s experience, the 
internship is an opportunity to be 
strongly recommended to the rest of the 
student body. 


Clinical Training 


Kendrick R. Lee, Chaplain, New 
Jersey State Hospital, Trenton and 
supervisor in clinical training, will re- 
turn to the seminary campus on Thurs- 
day, December 13, to interview stu- 
dents for clinical training for next 
summer. James N. Lapsley, instructor 
in pastoral theology, whose office is 
located in the Student Center, has re- 
quested that students interesed in be- 
ing interviewed consult him concern- 
ing time and place of the interviews. 


ments? How can the church respond 
creatively to the challenge of the new 
social revolutions which he described so 
clearly and prophetically? Dr. Mackay 
put the issues before us. After hearing 
him, we should be better prepared to 
face a responsibility which it is now 
more difficult for us to avoid. 
(Lectures continued on Page 4) 


This is the first of two articles by Otto 
A. Piper, professor emeritus of New 
Testament; we welcome this article, 
which he took time to prepare before 
his trip to Africa in December. 


I. In search of ‘Paul’s message the 
question is often asked, Why is it that che 
theology of the second century shows so 
few traces of Paul’s teaching? And why 
is it that right down to the days of the 
reformers there seems to be a conspiracy 
of silence against the great apostle’s mes- 
sage? But such questions stem from the 
wrong assumptions. Not only has Paul 
been studied thoroughly throughout the 
centuries but his message has also been 
one of the most potent factors in the his- 
tory of ancient and medieval theology. 


One thing is true, of course. Prior to 
the reformers, justification by faith was 
not considered the center of Paul’s mes- 
sage. While emphasizing it as an in- 
alienable part of God’s revelation was of 
utmost significance in the spiritual and 
theological confusion of the early six- 
teenth century, Protestant scholars were 
greatly in error when they made that 
doctrine the firm basis of their critical 
approach to Paul’s letters. For even in 
Romans and Galatians, the Apostle does 
not confine his discussion to this one 
topic, nor can it be said that all the 
other one were subordinated to justifica- 
tion. Paul’s principal concern in all his 
epistles is the true proclamation of the 
gospel. 

Furthermore, in none of his letters 
does Paul intend to present a system of 
theology. All the extant products of 
his pen are occasional writings. They 
presuppose recipients who are familiar 
with the gospel and in its light they dis- 
cuss spiritual problems that have arisen 
in their midst. Thus when the apostle 
devotes so much space to justification in 
Romans, the reason is not the cen- 
trality of that doctrine, but rather the 
Pharisaic attacks made against him in 
Rome. Notwithstanding Paul’s amazing 
originality, Paul agrees with the other 
leaders of the church on the kerygma, 
that is to say the proclamation of Jesus 
as Christ or Lord. While the specific 
circumstances of the appearance of the 
Risen One would naturally enter into 
what Paul calls ‘my gospel, all the 
theological statements which he makes 
are derived from the common kerygma. 
Hence the influence that Paul had upon 
the theological development of the sec- 
ond century should not be sought in this 
or that specific doctrine professed in his 
letters, but rather in his special presenta- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Review of Lectures 
(Continued from page 3) 


Kenneth J. Foreman 
By The Seminarian Staff 


Kenneth J. Foreman offered us many 
things, one of the most valuable being 
a method by which the reality, validity 
and justification of much of our wor- 
ship and theology can be tested. His in- 
terpretation of the formula for identity 
and identification is almost as good as 
a theological litmus paper. 

Foreman pointed out, however, that 
theology is closer to art than to science, 
and is best illustrated by the role of the 
imagination in Christianity. “If we re- 
moved from the gospels all that is imag- 
inative there would be little left.” This 
opens the road to a discussion of “sym- 
bols” and one wonders how some inter- 
pretation such as that offered by Bult- 
mann is treated by these categories. We 
look forward to the publication of these 
lectures, for they seem to offer a po- 
tentially valuable tool. 


Piper on Paul 


(Continued from Page 3) 
tion of the gospel. As is to be expected, 
subsequent centuries were little interested 





Scoreboard 


Congratulations to the Brown Hall 
team which won the intramural foot- 
ball championship by defeating the 
Graduate College 12-2 in the cham- 
pionship game. 

The intramural basketball season 
has started. Results from opening 
games: 

Townies 47 Hodge 61 

Brown 51 Alexander 3 
Next Saturday’s schedule: 


Brown v. Hodge 7:15 p.m. 
Alex v. Hicks 8:45 p.m. 
These games must be started 


promptly if order is to be maintained. 
Therefore all team members take note 
of starting times and report to the 
gym a few minutes prior to game 
time. 

All those men interested in serving 
as basketball referees please indicate 
that interest to Bob Simpson as soon 
as possible. 

Some people have been careless 
about turning lights and showers oft 
after using the gymnasium. Let us 
correct these oversights least we risk 
our privilege of ready access to the 
facilities. 


Ra sO pr il at is Wy Us 


The 


Sunday, December 2 


11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Dr. James D. 
Cleland, Dean of the Chapel, 
Duke University 


Monday, December 3 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Richard Kellett 


Tuesday, December 4 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Hiltner 

7:45 p.m. Inaugural Address: Profes- 
sor Barr, Miller Chapel 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
James Pierce 


Wednesday, December 5 

10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: John Afman 
and Charles A. Jenkins 

12:30 p.m. Faculty Luncheon with Keith 
Bridston, Small Dining Room 

2:00 p.m. History Department Meet- 
ing, Student Council Room 

3:00 p.m. Biblical Department Meet- 
ing, Room 202, Speer Library 

3:00 p.m. Practical Department Meet- 





in doctrines which dealt with problems 
no longer alive in the chruch, such as 
the Pharisaic concept of the Law. 


Otto A. Piper 
(To be continued) 


‘Letters to the Editor 


(Continued from page 2) 
tering the specific roles we will later as- 
sume, a different approach to program 
planning was followed this year. Topics 
concerning the theme “The World, the 
Church and Me” were presented to a 
representative group of fellowship mem- 
bers. Those topics which were chosen as 
most relevant and appropriate were de- 
veloped into resource outlines for use 
by program leaders of the circles. 

The Wives’ Course was planned around 
suggestions from wives, faculty advice 
and availability of leaders. While Chris- 
tian Education has been of interest the 
first semester, we hope others will elect 
the cultural programs on music, art and 
literature being offered second semester. 

3. To worship—as it is appropriate 
within each group. 

4. To provide service to members of 
the campus community as well as the 
larger Princeton community—accom- 
plished through the emergency service 
and the social service projects at Mer- 
wick and Trenton Home for Girls. 

We realize that individual differences 
exist but also that no one program can 
meet the needs of all people. 


Week Ahead 
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ing, Board Room, Speer Li- 
brary 
4:00 p.m. Theology Department Meet- 
ing, Alumni Room 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Vaughn Thurman 
Thursday, December 6 
10:00 am. Chapel Leader: The Rev- 
erend Dale Bussis 
7:30 p.m. Wives Course, Stuart Hall 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Modi Essoka 
Friday, December 7 
10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Robert 
Simpson and James Boice 
6:00 p.m. Sesquicentennial Philosophy 
Seminar begins 
Saturday, December 8 


Leader: 


Sesquicentennial Philosophy 
Seminar 
Sunday, December 9 
11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 
Sesquicentennial Philosophy 
Seminar 


We must emphasize, however, that the 
implementation of any of the above is 
no more effective than the efforts ex- 
pended by those people who are directly 
involved and participating in the pro- 
gram. 

Valid criticism is of benefit as one 
approach in the continual evaluation 
of our program. Any suggestions of 
Specific ways in which we can increase 
our efforts toward meeting individual 
needs are greatly appreciated. It is im- 
possible for the Council (of nine mem- 
bers) to anticipate the needs of women 
without the help of suggestions from 
those who are interested and concerned. 

Sincerely, 
Seminary Wives’ Fellowship 
Executive Council 


Church Merger Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 
ger talks with the Methodist Church. 
Both of these previously-initiated merger 
conferences will continue. 

The consultation on church union 
grew out of a 1961 proposal by Stated 
Clerk Eugene Carson Blake of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. At 
the first meeting of the four original 
members, the Disciples of Christ, the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church and 
the Polish National Catholic Church 
were invited to join them in the explora- 
tions. The Polish National Catholic 
Church will act on the invitation in 
January, 1963. 








_ Holiday Recess Tells 
Tragic News of Death 
Of Richard Alan Aughe 


The morning of December 19, 1962, 
brought tragedy to the Princeton Sem- 
}inary campus with the death of Richard 
Alan Aughe, a junior who was return- 
ing to his home for the holidays, when an 
‘automobile accident near Carlisle, Penn- 
ssylvania on the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
took his life. 

Born on June 18, 1940, in Frankfort, 
Indiana, Aughe, upon reaching college 
age, entered Hanover College in 1958 
where he majored in classical languages 
and in June of 1962 received his A.B. 
degree. In Frankfort he was a member 
of the First Presbyterian Church and 
on coming to Princeton came under the 
care of the Crawfordsville Presbytery in 
Indiana. His expressed interest at Prince- 
ton was in pursuit of the teaching min- 
istry. 

The seminary expresses thanksgiving 
to God for his life among us and ex- 
tends deepest sympathy to Alan’s mother 
and brother. 


Richard A, Aughe 
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Professor Nichols standing in front of St. Peter’s in Rome. 


Viewing Roman Catholicism 


New Theological Scenes 


In Roman Catholicism 


by James H. Nichols 


One of the more vivid impressions of 
the Vatican Council to me was the dis- 
covery of the fluidity of the theological 
situation in at least some Roman quart- 
ers. Many startling innovations, of 
course, are private speculations which 
cannot be taken as representing much 
more than their authors. But in their 
boldness and variety they add much 
theoretical liveliness to such an assembly. 


The old battle lines sometimes become 
almost unrecognizable. Kung has con- 
tended that the tridentine doctrine of 
justification intends virtually what Karl 
Barth has to say on the same subject. 
The conventional understanding, both 
Roman Catholic and _ Protestant, of 
Trent's teachings on Scripture and tradi- 
tion has been challenged by Geiselmann, 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Ecumenical Conference 


Discussed by Nichols 


“One of the most important conse- 
quences of the II Vatican Council is that 
the word ‘ecumenical’ has become an 
okay word in the Roman Catholic 
Church” according to James H. Nichols, 
professor of modern European church 
history, who returned from Rome in time 
for the Christmas recess. Nichols was 
one of three observers named to the 
council by the World Alliance of Re- 
formed and Presbyterian Churches. 


Nichols said that up to the present 
time Americans have had the impression 
that the Roman church viewed itself as 
the “true” church, and that it was up to 
us to come to them. There is a new at- 
titude to treat other Christian bodies as 
“sincere, if misguided.” The core of the 
movement is in France and Germany, 
the predominant American view being 


(Continued on page 3) 
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he EKecumenical Score at Half-Time 

Early in December the Il Vatican Council completed its first session. 
The results seem to point to a buffered optimism, Pope John XXIII sym- 
bolizing the new man in the new age, having been nominated as Lime 
magazine’s ‘Man of the Year.” Regarding the problem of unity, there 1s 
encouragement in the fact that Protestant observers at the council were 
well received. The general consensus is, however, that “none of us will 
live to see the church united.” 

If the church lived in a world which it politically governed, we could 
accept this consensus with pious self-assurance. Left to its own initiative, 
the church would undoubtedly devour as many centuries in reunification 
as have already been spent in disunion. This is not to take into account either 
the obvious conditions of the visible world or the less obvious will of God. 
If unity is ultimately important, we ought to realize that certain events 
could accelerate the reunification process infinitely. 

If communism were to successfully overtake the world within the next 
decade, and continue its “anti-God” evangelism, we might have to revise 
our reunion calendar. The number of professing Christians under these 
conditions of stress would decrease significantly, and I believe most of us 
would rejoice to meet another Christian of any kind, in the salt mines or 
elsewhere. 

The bomb is another play which might change the reunion score. Man’s 
scientific knowledge is supposed to double in the next decade, and there 
seems to be an inverse relation between the increase of man’s technical 
knowledge and his wisdom in using it. If World War III comes, reunion 
may be at hand. The present cooperation between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics in Germany was precipitated by World War II; the next war 
could have more universal results. 

Criticizing the ecumenical movement is a favorite pastime; it is fashion- 
able on our campus, and one of the most frequent offered is that “the 
ecumenical movement has been taking place in the stratosphere, and nothing 
has happened at the grass roots.” This criticism fascinates me, particularly 
when I notice that such a high rate of inter-faith marriage exists between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. What really amazes me when I think 
about the “ecumenical stratosphere” is to realize that leaders such as James 
Pike have written books which are highly critical of inter-faith marriages. 
I also realize that while I have many good Roman Catholic friends who 
are laymen, | know no clergy in the Roman Church. I am not so sure that 
the greatest resistance to the ecumenical movement is at the “grass roots.” 


Words of Profit 


The new year offers us an excuse to hazard predictions for the coming 
year. We predict that some of the members of the senior class will gradu- 
ate in 1963; we predict that as the result of an injury sustained to his left 
eye during the championship game, that our president will not renew his 
contract with the New York Football Giants; we predict that the sem- 
inary may find a professor for the chair in New Testament and that the 
sesquicentennial celebration may be concluded this year. 

In the theology of resolutions, let all faculty members resolve to stop 
hiding reserved library books; let students resolve to present all term papers 
a week in advance; let students resolve to give professors greater opportunity 
for personal contact with them, such as at lectures; to promote the ecumenical 
movement, let Roman Catholics resolve to do twice as much praying and 
half as much work this year; let Protestants resolve to do twice as much 
work and half as much praying. 
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Letters to the Editor 


To the seminary community: 

We wish to thank all of the seminary 
community members who remembered 
us and who were so wonderful to us in 
our time of sorrow. We have appreciated 
your concern. 

Sincerely, 
The Zinsman Family 


Dear Sir: 

Theological considerations have failed 
to persuade us to enter and leave Morning 
Chapel and Evening Prayer silently. So 
have the psychology of worship, aesthetic 
principles, and the opportunity to hear 
the postlude. Perhaps sheer cultural ex- 
pectations should coerce us to conform, 

“People do not greet each other in 
church, except at a wedding . . . Ordi- 
narily in church, if a friend happens to 
catch your eye, you may perhaps smile, 
but never actually bow But you 
do not greet anyone until you are out 
in the vestibule or on the church steps, 
when you naturally speak to your friends 
as you encounter them.” Emily Post, 
Etiquette, 1960, p. 22. 





Chapel 


The final morning chapel service for 
the first semester will be held on 
January 17th. Regular morning chapel 
will be resumed at the beginning of 
the second semester, February 11th. 
Evening prayer will continue as usual 
at 10:00 p.m. during the reading and 
review period and during examina- 
tions. 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per will be celebrated on Tuesday 
evening, February 12th at 7:45 
p-m. Professor Barr will preach 
and celebrate the communion service 
according to the rite of the Church 
of Scotland. 

A special anthem of choral read- 
ing and: music, R. K. Winslow's “Let 
No Man Deceive Himself” will be 
performed by the Motet Choir in 
chapel Wednesday morning at 10;00 


am, 
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Roman Catholicism in the Pangs of Rebirth 





Subject Is Announced 
For Senior Fellowship 


The senior class fellowship in history 
will be granted in 1962-63 on the basis 
of a competitive examination to be given 
during the first week in May. Candidates 
must indicate their intention to compete 
by February 1, 1963, in writing, to the 
Dean's office. 

The examination will be held on the 
topic announced: A Critical Analysis of 
the Ernst Troeltsch Typology of Re- 
Jigious Organization from the Perspec- 
tive of the Behavioural Sciences. 

All of the conditions for the granting 
of the Fellowship must be fulfilled by the 
student, except for the thesis. (See 1962- 
G2 Catalogue, pages 111-113). No 
academic credit will be granted for the 
writing of the examination. 








Immigration Information 


All foreign students are requested to 
report their addresses to the U.S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 
by January 31, 1963. Form I-53 may be 
secured at any Post Office; it must be 
filled out and returned to the clerk in 
the Post Office or Immigration Office. 


Nichols at Conference 


(Continued from page 1) 
skeptical. 

Pope John XXIII said the purpose of 
the council was pastoral, seeking to dis- 
cuss problems of Marxism and mission- 
ary expansion in places such as Asia. 
Nichols remarked that there were Negro 
bishops, and even a Negro cardinal in 
Rome, and that these men attracted much 
attention from the local citizens. 

He also pointed out that the countries 
such as France, where three out of four 
people are not Christians, have assumed 
missionary status. The Christians are in 
the minority, whereas “Americans stiil 
act as if the people here are Christians. 
An ecumenical attitude springs from a 





Nichols to Speak 


James Hastings Nichols will speak 
to the seminary community concerning 
his recent visit to the Ecumenical 
Conference in Rome on Wednesday, 
January 16, 1963 at 3:00 p.m. in the 
Campus Center auditorium under che 
sponsorship of the Theological Society. 





Campus to be Visited 


By Russian Churchmen 


Visiting the seminary community on 
March 12 and 13 will be a delegation 
of Russian churchmen. They will be 
returning the visit of American church- 
men who visited Russia this past Septem- 
ber under the auspices of the National 
Council of Churches. Among the thir- 
teen members of the U.S. delegation were 
Fugene C. Blake, Stated Clerk of the 
United Presbyterian Church and Charles 
C. West, associate professor of Christian 
ethics. 

While most of the delegation will be 
members of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, members will include a Lutheran, 
a Baptist and a member of the Reformed 
Church of Carpath, Ukraine. Their 
travel during their visit will be centered 
in and around New York. 


Scherer, Shaull to Be 


: . ° 
Featured in Discussion 

"The Place of Preaching in Today's 
World” will be the topic of an informal 
discussion scheduled for Wednesday at 
7:00 p.m. in Stevenson Lounge of the 
Campus Center. 

Paul E. Scherer, visiting professor of 
homiletics, M. Richard Shaull, professor 
of ecumenics; W. Walter Johnson, doc- 
toral student; and VY. Miller Newton, 
senior B.D. will participate in this dis- 
cussion. Questions and discussion from 
students will be encouraged. 

While planned for the entire seminary 
community, the discussion event has been 
organized by the officers of the senior 
class. 


missionary atmosphere.” 

The trend seems to be toward giving 
more power to the bishops, making the 
church more fluid, however, there is still 
the desire to present a united front, 
which created problems with the press. 
Nichols commented that somehow news 
got out, and quite accurately. 

Nichols further commented that there 
seemed to be quite a difference between 
German and American Roman Catholic 
theologians, the former being quite in- 
volved in modern, “almost Protestant” 
positions, The greatest effect of the coun- 
cil according to Nichols will be indirect. 
The bishops have been together for two 
months, and have heard all sorts of ideas. 
This in years to come could be the most 
significiant contribution of the council. 


by John A. Mackay 


John A, Mackay, president emeritus of 
the seminary, has written this article 
at the request of The Seminarian. We 
appreciate this needed contribution. 


One of the striking phenomena of 
the past two decades, and especially of 
the last few years, has been the change 
of outlook and attitude that has taken 
place in the Roman Catholic Church. 
This change has become manifest among 
leading members of the church’s hier- 
archy including the present Pope; among 
representative leaders of the great Roman 
Catholic Orders, of which there are 
more than six hundred; among many 
parish priests and also among the laity. 


What are the principal features of 
this change, and what implications will 
they have for the Protestant ministry 
some ten years hence? I single out two 
of the most significant manifestations 
of change in the Roman Communion. 
They are a wide ranging realism and a 
resurgent evangelicalism. 

The Roman Catholic Church is sub- 
jecting its work throughout the world 
to a very realistic analysis. This is par- 
ticularly crue as regards Latin America. 

A book was published by the Mary- 
knoll Fathers in 1958 entitled “Latin 
American Catholicism, a Self Evaluation.” 
The southern continent, formerly re- 
garded by the church as its terrestial 
paradise, is here set forth as a disaster 
area for Roman Catholicism, a region 
where the immense majority of “Catho- 
lics” are such in name only. In conse- 
quence, the church’s former paradise 
has become a vast mission field where 
some four thousand Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries from the United States and 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Mackay on Rome 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Canada are rendering dedicated service. 
These missionaries made realistic use of 
every insight and challenge that can be 
derived from sociology, psychology, eco- 
nomics and Protestant missionary effort. 


This new realism includes also the 
awareness that the Bible in the vernacular 
must be given a place in the life of 
the people, that the church’s liturgy 
must be simplified and adapted to dif- 
fering situations, that church organiza- 
tion must be made more dynamic and 
that the laity must be given a more 
important role, both in the conduct of 
church affairs and in the presentation 
of the church’s faith. A recent report 
from a Californian diocese describes how 
a group of Catholic laymen engaged in a 
most fruitful missionary effort in the 
area where they lived. 

This new dynamic realism draws much 
of its inspiration from a second manifes- 
tation of change which I call resurgent 
evangelicalism. There is a growing 
movement to get away from institutional 
grandeur and hierarchical power back to 
the Bible, to Christ and to the Gospel. 
An effort is being made to get beyond 
Christs presence in the Eucharist to 
His living presence in daily life. Deep 
concern is felt among many prominent 
Roman Catholics in this country to re- 
store Christ to the classical centrality 
from which the Marian cult has ousted 
Him. 

No less significant is a re-awakened 
interest in the great Spanish mystics of 
the sixteenth century who, though 
themselves Roman Catholics, were pro- 
foundly evangelical and suffered persecu- 
tion at the hands of their own church. 

The coming generation of Protestant 
ministers will have a new situation to 
face. At a time when Protestant 
churches tend to become more institution- 





Scoreboard 





Intramural scores: 
Hicks 53 Townies 44 
Hodge 57 Alexe33 


Next week’s schedule: 
Townies v. Alexander 
Brown v. Hicks 


Remember the ice-skating party 
Monday, January 21 at 8:00 p.m. at 
the Lawrenceville School (outdoor) 
rink. Everyone is welcome—students, 
faculty, staff, wives, children, friends. 
However you must provide your own 
skates so begin now to locate a pair. 
Admission will be free. 
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Sunday, January 13 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
President Henry P. Van Dus- 
en, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York 


Monday, January 14 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
John M. Ducey 


Leader: 


Tuesday, January 15 
10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. Fritsch 
10:00 p.m.» Evening Prayer pleader: 
Edgar Moros 


Wednesday, January 16 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Edward B. 
Fiske 


2:00 p.m. History Department Meet- 
ing, Student Council Room 


:00 p.m. Theology Department Meet- 
ing, Alumni Room 

:00 p.m. Biblical Department Meet- 
ing, Room 202, Speer Library 

:00 p.m. Practical Department Meet- 
ing, Board Room, Speer Li- 
brary 

:00 p.m. Professor Nichols speaking 
on the Vatican Council, Cam- 
pus Center Auditorium 


ib) 


) 


nes) 


es 


al, from local congregations to world 
bodies, the most highly institutionalized 
church in Christian history, which has 
traditionally been Christ’s patron and 
not His servant, is reacting against in- 
stitutionalism. It is in earnest quest of 
means whereby its people may become 
more Christ-centered in thought and 
life. 

This seems clear—the historical 
churches in the Protestant tradition must 
move beyond theological sophistication 
and organizational obsession, and become 
more evangelically and dynamically 
relevant to the realities of the con- 
temporary world. Otherwise a new situa- 
tion can develop. The really creative 
work for the Kingdom of God, in the 
next few decades, may be done by a 
reawakened Roman Catholicism on the 
one hand and by the “non-historical” 
but contemporaneously progressive Prot- 
estant sects on the other. 


New Theological Scenes 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and in this country by Tavard. 
The Vatican Council schema on liturgy 


Week Ahead 
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7:00 p.m. Conversations with Profes- 
sors Shaull and _ Scherer, 
Stevenson Lounge 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Donald Boardman 


Thursday, January 17 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Mr. Mig- 
liore 


5:00 p.m. First Semester Classes End; 
Reading Period Begins 


7:30 p.m. Wives Course, Room 6, 
Stuart Hall 
{0:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Charles Stenner 


Friday, January 18 


1:30 p.m. Sesquicentennial History 
Department Conference Be- 
gins 


Saturday, January 19 


Sesquicentennial History 
Department Conference 


Sunday, January 20 


11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


contains injunctions on the reading and 
preaching of the Word which go beyond 
what American Protestant seminaries 
generally seem able to convey to their 
students. Ernst Roenken’s survey of the 
liturgical movement in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, while not recent enough to 
deal with the council discussions, is 
perhaps the most useful orientation. 

The questions concerning the structure 
of the church itself, which are perhaps 
the crucial issues of the council, are 
treated with surprising radicalism, for ex- 
ample, by Kung in his Struktur in der 
Kirche. Infallibility may be seen as gen- 
erally diffused throughout the church and 
less a guaranteed attribute than an aspira- 
tion. Along either line of thought it is 
possible to interpret the received doc- 
trines so as to make them less offensive 
to Protestants. 

For the moment the council is  sur- 
rounded with a sense of excitement and 
of a great expansion of the scope of pos- 
sibilities, as ecclesiastical favor seems to 
rest just on those theologians who have 
recently seemed to be skating dangerously 
close to the limits, or who have ac- 
tually been submitted to disciplinary 
action. 








Christ and the Arts 
Will Be Wives’ Course 


For Second Semester 


“Christ and the Arts’ is the title for 
the Wives’ course during the second 
semester. One class meeting will occur 
during the first semester of the academic 
year. 

Six class meetings are scheduled. 
These are February 7 and 28, March 14 
and 28 and April 4 and 18, all on Thurs- 
day. Classes meet in Room 5, Stuart 
Hall. 

Horton Davies will present “Priests 
and Ministers in Modern Literature” and 
“Images of the Minister in Modern 
Novels” at the first two class meetings. 
Davies, formerly head of the department 
of church history at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, has been at Princeton University 
since 1956. He is the author of A 
Mirror of the Ministry in Modern Novels. 
Novels studied in the first two class ses- 
sions will include The Diary of a Coun- 
try Priest; A Woman of the Pharisees; 
The Power and the Glory; Elmer Gantry: 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Horton Davies 








Conference Head Jurji 





Interseminary Seminar 


On Universal Church 
Offered Next Semester 


On interseminary seminar is offered 
for the second semester which will grant 
two semester hours of credit. The sem- 
inar is entitled “The Universal Church 
of Christ: Its Structure, Message, Mission 
and Acts.” 

Teaching the course will be Professor 
Kenneth J. Woolcombe of General Theo- 
logical Seminary and Professor Franz 
Hildebrandt of Drew University. The 
course will be an intensive study and 
discussion of the church with special 
reference to the sacramental principle in 
the life of the church. 

The seminar is open to second and 
third year students of Biblical, Drew, 
General, New Brunswick, Princeton, St. 
Vladimer, and Union Seminaries. At- 
tendance is required and there will be 

(Continued on Page 4) 





Jurji Chairs Second 
Sesquicentennial Meet 


Beginning today, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary will witness a three day 
conference on “The Significance of Com- 
parative Religion in Modern Culture.’ 
faking part in the conference will be 
thirty leading academic specialists from 
twenty-one educational institutions and 
agencies who will represent the Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic and Orthodox seg- 
ments of Christianity as well as the 
Jewish faith. Present also will be special- 
ists in the Islamic, Buddhist and Con- 
fucianist religions and those of India and 
Africa. 

Chaired by Edward J. Jurji, Professor 
of Islamics and Comparative Religion at 
Princeton Seminary, the conference will 
deal mainly with the problems of com- 
munication and co-operation among the 
world religions. This will mark the sec- 
ond in a series of six similar sessions 
being held in connection with the sem- 
inary’s Sesquicentennial Celebration. 

The conference will include the read- 
ing of four papers entitled: “Sources 
and Resources for the Study of World 
Religions,” by Wilfrid C. Smith of 
McGill University, Toronto; “The Nature 
of Religions: Comparison of Bases ot 
Religions,’ by Mircea Eliade of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The work of pro- 
fessor emeritus Pitrim H. Sorokin of 
Harvard entitled “Religion and Society,” 
as well as “Religion in the International 
Relations” by Kenneth W. Thompson, 
vice-president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, will also be read. 

Edward J Jurji, organizer and chair- 
man of the conference, will be the only 
academic figure who has held appoint- 
ments in all three of the senior institu- 
tions in Princeton’s famed concentration 


(Continued on page 3) 
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What’s Wrong With Money? 


There is one word which I have found is missing from all of my courses 
in theology, ethics, preaching, and even in exegesis. That word is “money.” 
I am disappointed that I do not hear this word in class because I do hear 
the word outside of class considerably. 

Assuming that the gospel cuts across all the areas of our existence, may 
I be so bold as to suggest that money might be included. Considering the 
way it is treated theologically, you might be tempted to think that money 
is not important on our campus, but did you ever try to get your B.D. de- 
gree without paying your seminary bill? 

We treat money as a dirty word; the word ‘‘sex’”’ is used in our pulpits 
more than money which shows what one man—Freud—has done. I be- 
lieve that money is one of the greatest problems which Christians face. 
Ministers can’t talk about it, because they don’t know what to say. 

The Hebrews apparently didn’t use money, but they did bring lambs and 
doves as part of their sacrificial giving. The word “lamb” is used frequently 
in the Bible. Would you have been offended if John the Baptist had said, 
“Behold, the money of God!” One of our professors has said that one very 
necessary need in our church is for Christians to learn to sacrifice. What 
better sacrifice can American Christians offer than money? 

When it comes time in the worship service for the offering, the minis- 
ter usually says, “Now let us bring forth our tithes and and offerings.” The 
ushers, however, have been told ahead of time that they are supposed to 
bring money. What if an usher brought forward a sheep! Would you tie 
it to the pulpit? It seems to me that one of our greatest acts of hypocrisy 
is the way we as ministers try to deny the reality of money. 

I saw a cartoon in which two ministers were talking. One said to the 
other, “I decided not to preach that sermon on money being the root of 
all evil. I discovered that the church needs a new roof, and the manse needs 
a new furnace.” We have failed to distinguish between ‘money being 
the root of all evil,’ and “the /ove of money being the root of all evil.” 

The only time I have ever heard money discussed here at the seminary 
was the time the field work department invited a layman to speak to us 
about stewardship. (He was one of the best we heard.) We ministers don’t 
like to get our mouths dirty by talking about money, so we invite a lay- 
man to talk to seminary students about it. Ministers take the attitude, “I 
am glad that stewardship is one thing the layman can handle.” 

The only person of whom I am aware who has been brave enough to 
write about money is Otto A Piper, who wrote an article “That Strange 
Thing Money” for Theology Today a few years ago. We are greatly con- 
cerned about the church in suburban captivity. If we had any edge on the 
gospel we preach which hit the pocketbook, we would be surprised how 
“meaningful,” although not necessarily popular, our sermons would become 
in suburbia. 

Jesus did not use the word “money” often, but He did say “If a man has 
two coats let him give to him who has none.” We could say “If a man 
has two dollars, let him give to him who has none.” Money is a perfectly 
clean, legitimate word. I do not see why it cannot be added to our pulpit 
vocabulary. It certainly ought to be added to the areas of our theological 
inquiry. A minister by the name of McCraken thought that the way in 
which he used his money was important to our Lord. He paid only half 
of his income taxes, and not only the government, but also the Presbytery 
became very unhappy. I wouldn’t be surprised if the ministers who sus- 
pended him hadn’t talked, theologically, about money either! 
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The Seminauan 


Published every Friday afternoon during the 
academic year by Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. Editorial offices, Room 8, Education 
Building, WAlnut 1-8690. The opinions expressed 
herein are those of the individual contributors 
and do not necessarily represent the views of 
the seminary administration or the editoral 
board. Staff: Barry H. Downing,  editor-in- 
chief; Paul F. Everett, associate editor; Hart Nel- 
sen, associate editor; John C. Mather, circulation 
manager. 


Words of Profit 


There is a movement under way which 
1 am sure all of us Presbyterians will 
want to support. The movement is to 
obtain a Supreme Court ruling to re- 
move the calendar from our public 
schools, the argument being that while 
we usually think of this as the year 
1963, it is, more accurately, 1963 A.D. 

We all know, so the argument goes, 
that “A.D.” stands for Anno Domini, 
“in the year of our Lord:” A_ student 
might think to himself “This is the year 
of our Lord Jesus Christ 1963,’ and we 
would all be horrified if a student thought 
of Jesus Christ in school. 

The student has more important things 
to think about in school, such as how 
to save the world through science. Be- 
sides, if a student thought about Jesus 
Christ he might become bigoted. 

I believe a petition should be sent 
from our seminary to the Supreme Court 
to make known our desire to remove the 
calendar from the public schools. 





McCarter Theatre 


McCarter Theatre announces the com- 
ing appearance at the theatre of the 
American Ballet Theatre, the nation’s 
oldest dance company, on Friday, Janu- 
ary 25, at 8:30 p.m. 

Four works will be presented by the 
company. These are “Miss Julie,” 
“Theme and Variations,’ “Don Quizote” 
and “Les Patineurs.” “Miss Julie’ was 
choreographed from the Strindberg 
play. 

The Spring repertory of plays to be 
performed at McCarter include plays by 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Lope de Vega, and 
Brecht. Ambition is the keynote of the 
plays—from the stern lessons _ of 
“Julius Ceasar,” through the power of the 
people in “Fuente Ovejuna” and the por- 
trait of “Galileo,” to the final mockery 
of ambition misplaced in “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.” 

Also to be featured at McCarter Thea- 
tre will be five evenings of classic films, 
especially selected from the library of 
the Museum of Modern Art and repre- 
senting five decades of film-making. In- 

(Continued on page 3) 


fall’s field education, and 
_ Only middlers will qualify for the intern- 
_ ships. 
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Field Education Office 


Announces Interviews 


Interviews during January 15-25 will 
be arranged for juniors and middlers who 
are not presently engaged in field work 
for the discussion of summer work, next 
internships. 


Students interested in these interviews 
should register at 101 Hodge Hall. The 
Field Education office also notes that it 


has received applications for the Minis- 
ters-In-Industry program and the Sum- 


mer Park Ministry. 





Seminary Chorus to Perform 


Two appearances in the local area by 


the Seminary Male Chorus have been 


scheduled for January 20. 
The Chorus will sing in the chapel of 


the Lawrenceville School at 5:00 p.m. 


an dthe Mount Pisgah, A.M.E. Church 
on Witherspoon Street at 8:00 p.m. The 


_ public and seminary community have 
| been invited to the services. 


History Conference 


(Continued from page 1) 
of learning opportunities—the Institute 
for Advanced Studies, Princeton Uni- 
versity and Princeton Theological Sem- 


"inary. 


Born in Latakia, Syria, Jurji graduated 


from the American University of Beirut 
‘with an A.B. degree. He came to the 


tinued his 


United States in 1933 where he con- 
studies at Princeton Uni- 
‘versity, taking both his M.A. and Ph.D. 


degrees. From 1936 through 1938 he was 


»a member of the Institute for Advanced 


‘Study, and in 1942 he received his B.D. 


. degree from Princeton Seminary and was 
‘ordained a minister of the United Pres- 


‘byterian Church in the U.S.A. In addi- 
‘tion to the duties in his present position 


at the seminary, he was appointed a Ful- 


| bright research professor to conduct re- 
‘search into comparative religion and 
‘modern thought in the Department of 
| Philosophy, University of Madras, Ma- 
_dras, India. 

Under general chairman Jurji, confer- 


‘ence sessions will be chaired in turn by. 


| Philip H. Ashby of Princeton University 
and T. Cuyler Young also of Princeton. 
A. William Loos, Executive Director of 
‘the Council on Religion and Interna- 


‘tional Affairs will follow. 


Other conference participants will be: 


Andrew Alfoldi, the Institute for Ad- 
‘vanced Study; R. Pierce Beaver, Univers- 
ity of Chicago; Wing-tsit Chan, Dart- 
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Mexico Seminary Receives 250 
Books From Princeton Students 





Nichols Is Scheduled 
For Church Address 


Speaking to the Women’s Association 
of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Princeton on Monday, February 22, will 
be James Hastings Nichols. He will re- 
port on his experiences as a delegated ob- 
server to the Second Vatican Council. 

To be held in the sanctuary, the speech 
will begin at 8 p.m. Coffee will be served 
after the meeting. The officers of the 
First Presbyterian Church have extended 
a cordial invitation to the administra- 
tors, faculty, and students of the seminary 
to join the church in this meeting. 


MeCarter Theatre 


(Continued from Page 2) 
cluded are five Mack Sennett comedies; 
“Desire” with Marlene Dietrich; “The 
General,” a silent film with Buster Kea- 
ton; “The Great Adventure,’ a Swedish 
masterpiece of children and animal life 
and “Cross Fire,’ with Robert Ryan and 
Robert Mitchum. 


Graduate Bulletin Board 


A graduate bulletin board has just 
been set up in the Library’s Graduate 
Students’ Lounge, according to D. 
Campbell Wyckoff. 

The bulletin board will be used for 
the announcement of meetings, clas- 
ses, and special events relating to 
doctoral work. 


mouth College; Amiya Chakravarty, Bos- 
ton University School of Theology; Ken- 
neth K. Ch’en, Princeton University; 
Bayard Dodge, President Emeritus of the 
American University of Beirut; Elmer H. 
Douglas, Hartford Seminary Foundation; 
George Florovsky, Harvard Divinity 
School; Charles W. Foreman, Yale Divin- 
ity School; H. R. Gibb, Harvard Univers- 
ity; Nelson Glueck, Hebrew Union Col- 
lege; Robert Gordis, Jewish Theological 
Seminary and Will Herberg, Drew Uni- 
versity; James Kritzeck, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Kenneth W. Morgan, Colgate 
University; Abraham A. Neuman, Drop- 
sie College; Walter Ong, S.J., St. Louis 
University; John J. Oesterreicher, Seton 
Hall University; Robert H. L. Slater, 
Harvard Divinity School; Douglas V. 
Steer, Harvard College, Joseph Schacht, 
Columbia University; George H. Tavard, 
Mount Mercy College. 


by Jorge Lara-Braud 


Jorge Lara-Braud, Th.D. candidate, re- 
cently was elected Dean of the Mexico 
Seminary. 

Part of the 1961-62 Princeton Sem- 
inary Stewardship Drive, 675 dollars was 
to have gone to a theological school in 
Rumania. Legal complications made the 
delivery of the gift impossible. On the 
recommendation of Dr. Marcel Prader- 
vand, General Secretary of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, that amount was 
given to the Theological Seminary of the 
National Presbyterian Church of Mexico 
for the purchase of books. 

As a teacher of the Mexican seminary, 
currently spending the ten-week winter 
school vacation in thesis research on the 
Princeton campus, I was privileged by 
your Student Body officers with the 
task of making the selection of the 
volumes. In discharge of so pleasant a 





Jorge Lara-Brau 


duty, I have been graciously aided by the 
staff of the Theological Book Agency, 
while taking advantage, at the same time, 
of their generous discounts. 

Until six month ago, the library of 
the Mexico City Seminary had no more 
than three hundred really useful vol- 
umes. After three years of doctoral 
studies at Princeton Seminary, accus- 
tomed as I became to the magnificent 
resources of the Speer Library, you can 
well imagine my consternation when I 
assumed my teaching duties last June. 
Without an adequate library, personal 
Or institutional, seminary students re- 
ceive hardly more than indoctrination. 
The disastrous result is that, once in the 
pastoral ministry, they will usually not 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Wives’ Course 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Pastoral Symphony; Men and Brethren; 
The Mackeral Plaza and Cry, The Be- 

loved Country. 

Hugh T. Kerr will teach the third 
and fourth class sections. Titled “Christ 
in Art,” these two class sessions will be 
concerned with “The Figure of the Christ 
in Art’ and “The Message of Modern 
Art.” Kerr has been professor of theology 
since 1940 and is editor of Theology To- 
day. 

The last two class sessions will be 
taught by Mrs. Janice Harsanyi. En- 
titled “Music and the Church,” the class 
sessions will be concerned with various 
aspects of church music, including his- 
torical foundations, music as an integral 
part of worship, and the situation today. 
Mrs. Harsanyi, a visiting lecturer in 
music at the seminary, is a frequent 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the Little Orchestra of New York, the 
Symphony of the Air and the National 
Symphony. She is on the faculty of West- 
minster Choir College, a graduate of 
Westminster Choir College and a former 
student at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Vocal Arts. 

Registration fee for the six class ses- 
sions is five dollars. Deadline for en- 
rollment is February 1. Mrs. Ruth 
Chamberlain, 59 Edgehill Street, 
WA 4-9196, is the representative from 
the Wives’ Fellowship coordinating the 
course. 


Mexico Seminary 


(Continued from Page 3) 
add any of their own thinking to the 
lifeless accumulation of teacher-dictated 
notes. With the notable exception of 
three or four, every other Protestant sem- 
inary in Latin-America is as book-starved 
as ours in Mexico. Amidst the ideological 
upheavals of our Iberian-American coun- 
tries today, we must confess that the 
church is ill-prepared to understand the 
signs of God's sovereign hand in our 


Scoreboard 


Intramural scores: 
Brown 33 Hicks 30 
Bowling Scores: 
Team 1—19 
Team’ 2—17 


Team 3—13 


Team 4—12 
Team 5— 7 
Team 6—16 

There will be a varsity basketball 
game Tuesday at 8:00 p.m. vs. the 
Mt. Airy Seminary. 
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The 


Sunday, January 20 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Monday, January 21 
10:00 a.m. Professional Studies Commit- 
tee, Dean’s Office 


8:00 p.m. Skating Party, Lawrenceville 
Rink 





10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Ivan Barker 
Tuesday, January 22 
10:00 pm. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Robert Cotter 


Wednesday, January 23 
10:00 a.m. Faculty Members Teaching 
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Week Ahead | 





Required Courses for the 


Second Semester, Board 
Room, Speer Library 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Barrey Smith 


Thursday, January 24 
8:00 p.m. Wives’ Fellowship Meeting, 
Campus Center auditorium 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Ronald White 


Sunday, January 27 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Rowland J. 
Cox, Episcopal Chaplain on 
the Proctor Foundation, 
Princeton University 





complex contemporary history, and to 
illumine this history with an intelligible 
application of the Gospel. 

Your gift to us reflects not only gen- 
erosity, but also concern and perspicacity 
in ear-marking it for one of our most 
crucial needs. About half of our students 
are able now to read English. The books 
bought are all in that language, and it 
will be perhaps as long as twenty-years 
before we shall see some of them in a 
Spanish translation. Because of these 
books, for the very first time, our Mexico 
City students will be dzrectly introduced 
to Barth, Brunner, Bultmann, Tillich, 
Thielicke, Bonhoeffer, Thurnevsen, Cul- 
Imann, Forsyth, Whale, Dodd, Aulen, Ny- 
gren, Von Rad Niles, Tavard, Kung,, 
Buber, the Niebuhrs, and to a great 
many others, including our own dis- 
tinguished Princeton Seminary professors. 

Each one of the books purchased car- 
ries a book-plate reading: “Donado por 
los estudiantes del Seminario de Prince- 
ton a nuestros hermanos del Seminario 
Presbiteriano de Mexico.” 

On behalf of these “hermanos,” al- 
low me to express our hearty thanks for 
a thoughtful gift whose value, already 
great, shall multiply itself in our larger 
theological horizons, and, hopefully, in 
our more faithful service to the Lord 
whom you and we seek to serve. 


Interseminary Seminar 


(Continued from Page 1) 
prescribed basic readings and an assigned 
paper. 

Hours will be arranged at the first 
meeting which will be Wednesday, 
February 6, 8:00 p.m., at General Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chelsea Square, New 
York City. Further information is 
available from E. G. Homrighausen, 
Dean. 


Loetscher At Conference 


Lefferts A. Loetscher, professor of 
American Church History and president 
of the American Society of Church His- 
tory, was present at the ninety-third con- 
secutive program of the Society which 
was held on December 27-29, 1962 in 
Chicago. 

In his presidential address, Loetscher 
spoke on “The Problem of Christian 
Unity in Early Nineteenth Century Amer- 
ica.” Present with him was Edward A. 
Dowey Jr., professor of the history of 
church doctrine at Princeton Seminary, 
who spoke on “Covenant and History in 
the Thought of Heinrich Bullinger.” 

Among the seminary community who 
are members of this organization is 
James H. Nichols, professor of modern 
Europeon church history, who, with 
Dowey, is a member of the editorial 
board of Church History. James H. 
Smylie formerly of the Princeton faculty 
is assistant secretary. 


Methodist Periodicals 


Methodist seminary students can apply 
for various copies of periodicals and 
brochures from the Board of Education 
of the Methodist Church, it has been an- 
nounced by Miss Freda Gardner. The 
board also will be adding to the Educa- 
tion Reading Room's collection of 
Methodist curriculum, which will be 
available for all students in the reading 
room after February 15. 


Skating Party 


Remember the ice-skating party 
Monday, January 21 at 8:00 p.m. at 
the Lawrenceville School (outdoor) 
rink. Everyone is welcome—students, 
faculty, staff, wives, children, friends. 


Leader: | 
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Vatican Really Cooking 
Says James H. Nickels 


In Exclusive Interview 


In an exclusive interview with Tse 
Seminarian, Dr. James H. Nickels has 
stated that what impressed him most dur- 
ing his visit to Rome for the Second 
Vatican Council was the pizza. 

“They really can make pizza over 
there,’ Nickels declared excitedly. “They 
don’t fool around with that greasy kid’s 
stuff like you get at the King’s Inn.” 


Nickels, who was one of the forty non- 
Catholic observers at the Council's open- 
ing session, saw “profound theological 
meaning” in the pizza he encountered 
during the ecclesiastical conclave. “The 
fact that we were permitted for the first 
time to have hamburger pizza on Friday 
represents a definite victory for the more 
progressive and  ecumenically-minded 
forces within the Holy See. At the First 
Vatican Council in 1870 there was noth- 
ing but plain or anchovie available.” 


Asked about how the non-Roman ob- 
(Continued on page 3) 


Another Dead Scroll 


Uncovered at Seminary 


One of the members of the main- 
tenance staff of the seminary uncovered 
an important scroll in one of the waste- 
baskets in the administration building. 
It is believed to be the original copy of 
the Church and Society final examination. 
Professor Charles T. Pfritsch, who is at- 
tempting to date the exam, has noted 
that all the examination questions coin- 
cide with those given this year, with the 
exception of one. The original examina- 
tion has twenty questions rather than 
nineteen, says Pfritsch. 

The twentieth question seems to be a 
scribal expurgation which was for some 
reason omitted in transmission. The 

(Continued on page 3) 








President MiCord explains plans to alumni 


New Building Program Announced; 


Calls tor $5 Million Campaign 


Third Sesquicentennial 


Conference Scheduled 


The third Sesquicentennial Depart- 
mental Conference of this year, the 
Groundkeepers’ Conference, will be held 
next weekend. It will take place in con- 
junction with the World Alliance of 
Presbyterian Groundkeepers, an ecumen- 
ical organization of which superintendent 
of buildings and grounds Thomas W. 
Bryan was a founding father. 

“When they elected me _ president,” 
Father Bryan stated, “They thought I'd 
merely hold the status guo for a while. 
But I fooled them and called this con- 
ference in spite of my advisers.” 


One topic on the agenda is the use of 
Latin in identifying trees. “This may be 
the last departmental conference held in 
Latin,’ Bryan lamented, “because the 
public just isn’t learning the classics any- 
more.” 

Another important item will be mod- 
ernism. “The opening paper on ‘Shrub 

(Continued on Page 4) 


President James I. MiCord has an- 
nounced seminary plans to construct an 
eight story structure in the middle of the 
campus quadrangle to house the seminary 
squirrels. The building will be called the 
Sesqui Gray Squirrel Memorial Estates, 
in memory of the squirrels who have 
faithfully lived on our campus for the 
last 150 years. MiCord, in consulting 
with each squirrel personally, said that 
he thought this would be a fitting 
memorial to our loyal friends. It is hoped 
that this will partially heal the wounds 
which were caused when so many of 
their trees were cut down last year by 
the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds. 

The structure, which will consist of 
eight stories each one foot high, will be 
built on a fifty foot tower to elevate 
the squirrels to the height to which they 
are accustomed. The total cost of the 
structure will be $5 million. MiCord said 
the tower would cost about four and a 
half million, the remainder being spent 
on the building itself. 

An elevator will carry squirrels from 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Our Enemy Science 


by Edward Bogardus Pfiske 


Although there was a time when Galileo was considered the chief enemy 
of God, most of us now consider him the misfortunate victim of an astig- 
matic church. We regard those of our Christian brethren who still hold 
to a belief in the “three-story universe” with an attitude of “little brother 
desperately needs a telescope,’ and since we have lost war after war with 
science, we have declared that science is no enemy because it deals with an- 
other area. Yet there are two areas in which Galileo is still our enemy 
number one. 

First of all, there is the problem of how many stories. We have our 
big skyscrapers (modern Towers of Babel), some of which are more than 
three stories high (remember the song, ‘“Everything’s Up to Date in Kan- 
sas City?” Well, what would Clarence Darrow say about that?) And 
these skyscrapers cause more problems than the Tower of Babel ever did 
(planes hitting them, people stuck in elevators); isn’t this what Paul meant 
by his concept of alienation? Maybe we should reconsider our blind accept- 
ance of Galileo—which we can now understand was a frantic attempt on 
the part of the church to be related to reality. 

And secondly, there is our psychological reaction to all this. Isn’t Freud 
a judgment on our attitude at this point? Einstein showed that E=mc’, and 
he lived in Princeton! So it is clear that our doctrine of eschatology can 
hardly be based on a scientific method which will not believe that there 
are 43 beans in every cup unless the television announcer counts them out 
before our eyes. 

We are struggling to recover the true meaning of it, so let’s not hasten 
to throw Copernicus’ baby out with Galileo’s bathwater. 


Sweet Chariot 


Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Coming for to carry me home. 
Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Comng for to carry me home. 
(Old Presbyterian Hymn ) 

A recent statistical analysis revealed that of the 291 chariots registered 
by students at the seminary, 53 are Volkswagens, 24 of which belong to 
members of the senior class, 17 of whom are left-handed and don’t even 
speak German. President Kennedy in one of his speeches quoted from Isaiah 
2:4, “they shall beat their swords into plowshares” (his translation); but 
while we were impressed with his biblicism, it is clear that he took the 
passage out of its context. | 

It is a sad commentary on the seminary student body that so many of 
you don’t see the problem. I mean, if it is true that “they imported a chariot 
from Egypt for six hundred sheckels of silver, and a horse for a hundred 
and fifty” (Chronicles 1:17), then shouldn’t you be a little repentant at 
the sheckels you pay for a VW. 

Now I happen to have a Thunderbird, which is at least an American 
car and doesn’t hurt our balance of trade. Besides, it isn’t new. But what 
does it mean when the industry is talking of the “two chariot family” and 
the “biggest compact chariot in the market?” It seems rather clear that 
you are all selling yourselves out to the boys on Madisonstrasse. 

“Their land is filled with 
horses, and their is no end 
to their chariots.” (Isaiah 2:7) 

That is what the old hymn meant. So away with your Volkswagens or 

Pll run over you. 
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Shall Announces New 


Post-Present Course 


Professor M. Richard Shall will offer 
a course next year entitled “The Mission 
of the Church in the Post-Contemporary 
World.” 

The major purpose of the course, 
Shall stated, will be to show that neither 
the world (corpus terrus) nor the church 
(corpus upsa) nor even Princeton 
(corpus suburbus) exist at all any more. 

“We shall attempt to discover the 
meaning of this modern situation for 
theology, natural science and geography,’ 
he continued. “What, for instance, is 
the relation of these non-existent corpi 
in the void which has been created?” 

Shall stated that the idea for his 
course came one night when, coming in 
late, he could not locate his house on 
Alexander Street. “It became apparent 
then that for modern man house numbers 
are no longer a necessary hypothesis for 
explaining reality. Some feel that we 
should go back to putting lambs’ blood 
on our gates, but I agree with my Marxist 
students in Brazil that this would be re- 
actionary and irrelevant in a world where 
the Princeton S.P.C.A. would no doubt 
protest. Besides, my house does not have 
a gate.” 

Shall started to explain what he meant 
by the non-existence of the Princeton 
S.P.C.A., but before he could finish the 
door bell rang. 


Words of Profit 

Our special thanks to Ted Pfiske (Ed- 
ward Bogardus Fiske) who has made 
major contributions to the contents of 
this special issue of The Semznarzan. 
Ted was editor of the paper during his 
middler year here at the seminary, follow- 
ing which he left the country. 

We also thank those who have added 
humor to this issue without volunteering 
to do so. We only hope to lighten the 
burden of exams. 

We wish to make note of an error 
which stated in the January 11 issue of 
The Seminarian that James H. Nichols 
would address the Women’s Association 
of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Princeton on February 22. The correct 
date is February 11. 


| 
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Vatican Cooking 
(Continued from Page 1) 
servers were received. Nickels stated, “Oh, 
fine. They gave us the best seats, the finest 


| chianti and always passed the hot peppers 


without our even having to ask.” 

One of the crucial issues of the Council 
was the schema on the relationship of 
scripture and tradition. Nickels stated 
that this debate was indeed important, 
but that he would rather not comment 


on the subject because at the time he 


was next door at Guiseppi’s enjoying a 
large one with mushrooms. 

At this point the interview seemed 
to be dragging, so we finished our last 


_ piece of half-plain, half-anchovie and 
| went home. 


| 
| 


Another Dead Scroll 


(Continued from Page 1) 
problem states: “Describe the arrange- 
ment of the offices in the seminary ad- 
ministration building in terms of status 
symbols.” 

One other possible explanation for 
the omission of the final question is that 
Professor Snowjob may have decided that 
twenty questions sounded more like a 


_ game than an exam, or perhaps he was 
_ seeking a psychological advantage in try- 


ing to get the students to “buy” the exam 


_ —like selling a shirt for $4.99. 


Church Music Concert 


Planned For February 6 


Princeton Seminary will sponsor a 
special concert in McCarter Theatre on 
February 6 as part of the Sesquicenten- 


_ nial Observance according to Roy Fautch, 
director. The program will attempt to 
portray major themes in church music. 


The concert will be under the direc- 


tion of James I. MiCord, with Elmer 


G. Homehouse and James F. Arness- 


_ trong seated as first violinists. Bruce M. 
Mets will be on the drums, Paul E. 


Shears on the trombone, and Howard T. 


_ Kissed will play the tuba. 


Tickets are only $25 for those who 
desire to be patron subscribers, with 


two orchestra seats included, $5 for a 


single orchestra seat, and $3.50 for a 
balcony seat. . 

The above story is true. Only the 
mames have been changed to protect 
the guilty as well as the innocent. If 
you need further information, phone 
Roy Fautch at WA 1-8300 at the sem- 
inary, or phone Roy at his home at 
HO 6-1306. If you have any question 
about anything, phone Roy at any time. 
If you really want to cause some trouble 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Tape Recorded Session Adds 


New Dimension to Student Life 


Two controversial subjects on the campus this year have been the Slater Sys- 
tem’s use of apples in the Waldorf salad and the inclusion of both stuffed and un- 
stuffed olives on the menu at the Christmas banquet. In order to stimulate dis- 
cussion of these controversial topics on campus, the editor hid his walky-talky in 
the water pipes of the men’s room in the basement of Hodge Hall and lured into a 
heated discussion of these issues several hand-picked students who are especially quali- 


fied to talk in those fields. 


Included were Isaiah Fundy, who is from the apple-growing state of Washington; 
Oliver Olivet, who just loves stuffed olives; and Olivet’s wife, Olivia who also 
loves olives (unstuffed) and who is the mother of ten children. Due to the limita- 
tions of space, the whole discussion cannot be printed below. However, those who 
are interested in pursuing this vital subject further (especially the section which 
tells what Olivet’s wife was doing in the men’s room in the first place) will find the 
whole interview in a folder behind the third chair from the left in the Campus Cen- 


ter lounge. 


Harry Pickle Resigns 
As Book Store Head 


G. Loos Change, treasurer of the sem- 
inary, has announced effective immedi- 
ately the resignation of Harry Pickle, 
who has become bookstore manager of 
San Jose Prune College. 


“Pete” Petersen has been appointed 
new manager for the seminary bookstore. 
She has announced that while the staff 
will remain about the same, all married 
men will be released and Tennent Hall 
residents hired instead to effect an even 
ratio. Competition will characterize the 
new bookstore. 

In attempting to maintain the spirit 
of service which the bookstore has al- 
ways given, Pete has originated a new 
weekly display. Instead of “book for 
the weak” there will be featured “staples 
for students’ which will consist of the 
bookstore’s weekly choice at a special 
high price of an item felt useful for 
all students. While she had desired to 
keep the coming items as surprises, she 
did hint concerning the future displays, 
including stuffed animals, Union pen- 
nants, weight reducing books, date books 
and perfume. 

Another service to be provided will 
be a direct line to the local florist shop 
for ordering. In April an optimistic 
jeweller will offer his services. 

When the spring hot weather arrives, 
varieties of Popesickles will be offered 
for sale through special arrangement with 
the Slater Service which holds the ex- 
clusive franchise for all dietary problems. 

Lastly, but not most important, con- 
cerning the books kept on hand, a well- 
stacked seminary bookstore has been 
promised. 


Editor: Say, Oliver, could you come 
over here nearer the water pipes for a 
moment? There’s something I want to 
ask you. 

Olivet: This isn’t another of those dis- 
cussions for the Seminarian is it? Olivia 
got pretty mad when you bugged the 
wives group meeting and had the tran- 
script distributed in chapel just before 
the confession of sin. 

Editor: No, nothing like that. Besides, 
all I wanted to do then was to stimulate 
discussion on the campus. 

Olivet: About why your wife wasn’t 
at the meeting? 

Editor: I told her she should have 
gone. Say, you don’t still use that greasy 
kid’s stuff, do you? 

Olivet: Yeah, why not? 

Editor: Here, let me show you... 
Hey, come over here by the water pipes. 
Please. 

Olivet: What do you want to know? 

Editor: I was wondering what you 
think about the question of apples in 
the Waldorf salad? 

Olivet: Sounds okay to me; I mean, 
mayonnaise is kind of flat by itself. What 
is this anyway? 

Editor: You aren't up on the big con- 
troversy. What do you think about it, 
Isaiah? 

Isaiah: About what? 
do is brush my teeth. 

Editor: Would you please face the 
water pipes when you talk? 

Isaiah: What is this? You off your 
rocker or something? Do you have any 
tooth paste, Olivet? 

Editor: Then what about the scandal 
over the stuffed olives at the Christmas 


All I want to 


banquet? 
Isaiah: Is he crazy or something, 
Olivet? What's the matter with stuffed 


olives? Everyone else was stuffed; why 
not the olives? 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Squirrel Building 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the ground to the basement of the build- 
ing, which will contain automatic peanut 
vending machines, wall to wall grass 
carpeting and a swimming pool on the 
roof, at a membership fee of $50 per 
squirrel family. 

Several married couples seem disturbed 
by the proposal, suggesting that perhaps 
some housing for them ought to have 
priority. It was pointed out, however, 
that the squirrels have seniority. It was 
rumored that some married couples plan 
to trade their rooms in Hodge Hall for 
one of the new squirrel apartments. 


Third Conference 


(Continued from page 1) 
Planting in the Post-Christian World’”, 
Father Bryan stated, “ought to stir some 
controversy in a time when people just 
don’t take seriously enough the parable 
of the sower.” 

President James I. MiCord will open 
the conference with a paper on “Some 
Theological Reflections on Crab Grass’, 
and Professor Bruce M. Mets will follow 
with a critical analysis for the Burpee 
Seed Catalogue. 

Professor Edward Dowry, Jr. will 
offer some reflections on “Insecticides in 
the Reformed Tradition with Special Ref- 
erence to Calvin’s Attitude Towards the 
Seventeen Year Locust,” and the confer- 
ence will conclude with an address by 
Manny Furd of the Austin Theological 
Seminary grounds crew. Mr. Furd’s sub- 
ject has not yet been translated from 
Latin because Bryan lost his English 
dictionary. 


Piel to Address This 


Year’s Senior Banquet 
Seniors Plan One for the Road 


Harrie Piel, brother of Burrtt Piel, 
will address this year’s senior banquet 
according to a recent announcement by 
William R. Pfoster, president. The title 
of Piel’s address will be, “Beware of the 
Hops of the Pharisees.” 

Piel will be introduced by our own 
professor James Barrr, who admits that 
while he is basically of a different sub- 
stance from Piel, there is a sense in 
which they complement each _ other. 
Barrr will undoubtedly begin with some 
comment pertaining to etymology such 
as, “Did you hear about the termite who 
came to Princeton Seminary and asked: 
‘Is your Barrr tender?” It is Barrr’s con- 
tention that you can understand a word 
only in its total context. 
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Sunday, January 27 
11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Roland J. Cox, 
Episcopal Chaplain on the 
Proctor Foundation, Prince- 
ton University 


Monday, January 28 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Robert Christie 


Leader: 


Tuesday, January 29 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Graeme Griffin 


Leader: 


Wednesday, January 30 
11:00 am. Admissions Committee. 
President's Room 
2:00 p.m. Doctoral Studies Committee, 
President's Room 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 

Abdul-el-Masih Istafanous 


Thursday, January 31 
7:30 p.m. Wives’ Course, Stuart Hall 


7:45 p.m. New Brunswick Presbytery. 


Institute 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
William Miller 


Sunday, February 3 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Reverend Carl D. Reimers 


Leader: 


; Monday, January 28 


2:30 p.m. Hearing: Princeton Borough 
Fall G@oure ARS eres 
Slaughter Food Service. 


2:30 p.m. Prayers 


Tuesday, January 29 
9:00 a.m. Senior Applications due— 
Dean's Office—for admission 
to Skillman Neuro-Psychiatric 


Institute. “Let your Ror- 
schack be your guide.” 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Dr. Lapslie 


Wednesday, January 30 


9:00 am—4:45 p.m. Faculty Judging 
on “Heretic of the Week” 


Recorded Session 


(Continued from Page 3) 

Editor: I mean mixing them with the 
unstuffed ones. Which do you like? 

Olivia: (entering) Say, Oliver, do you 
have any tooth paste; I ran out of it. 

Editor: Would you please face the 
water pipes when you speak? 

Olivet: I'll be right with you. This 
guy's all upset over integration or some- 


The Week Ahead 
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Tuesday, February 5 
2:30 p.m. Theology Department Meet- 
ing, Alumni Room 


5:30 p.m. First Semester Ends. Inter- 
Semester Recess Begins 


Wednesday, February 6 


12:30 p.m. Curriculum Committee 
Meeting, Nassau Club 

8:30 p.m. Orchestral and Choral Con- 
cert, Members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, the West- 
minster Symphonic Choir 
and Soloists under the direc- 
tion of Nicholas Harsanyi, 
McCarter Theatre 


Thursday, February 7 


2:00 p.m. History Department Meet- 

ing, Student Council Room 
7:30 p.m. Wives’ Course, Stuart Hall 
7:45 p.m. New Brunswick Presbytery 


Institute 
Sunday, February 10 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Harold Bosley, 


Minister, Christ Church 
(Methodist), New York 
City 


9:00 am.—4:45 p.m.—Prayers 

11:00 a.m. Chapel Deacons plan “Ba- 
zaar.” Roulette table experi- 
ence needed. See Dr. Mc- 
Cloud 


Thursday, January 31 
9:00 a.m. Interviews: Machine repair- 
man—must know Hebrew 
11:00 am. Contest applications due— 
Tom Bryan’s Office—“Name 
that Bush” 


Friday, February 1 
9:00 am.—5:00 p.m.—Nothing 


Saturday, February 2 
1:30 p.m. Seminary Wives’ term paper 
typing contest. 


thing. You know anything about an 
olive scandal? 

Oliva: Another scandal? I told you 
we should never have voted for Kennedy. 
I just didn’t like his haircut. 

Isaiah: Must have been the greasy 
kid’s stuff that did it, eh, editor? Would 
you please move aside; I want to signal 
my roommate that I'm on my way up. 
We agreed that two hard bangs on the 
pipe would mean that... 


q 


Lbs 


Council President Pillsbury Writes On Youth Assembly 





Student Council President Peter W. Pills- 
bury, who recently returned from inter- 
national assembly, 





On December 28, 1962, 380 delegates from 35 African countries gathered in 
Nairobi, Kenya for the All Africa Christian Youth Assembly. The setting for the 
conference was the beautiful Royal College whose spacious, modern campus pro- 
vided more than adequate facilities. I had the privilege of being a fraternal dele- 
gate to this assembly representing the concern of our seminary. My ten days at 
the assembly, involved with the young intelligensia of Africa as they wrestled with 
the problems facing their vast continent, were the most enlightening and exciting 
days of my life. 

Africa is a continent going through pains of revolution, both’ political and social. 
Many African nations have gained their freedom from the colonial powers while 
others are still seeking this freedom. The Africa of autonomous tribal groupings 
and an agrarian way of life is giving way to the new industrial age and rapid 
social change brought on by Western colonialism. At the moment the old is not 
completely gone nor has the new age come in fully. The young African is caught 
between these two worlds and therefore in the midst of a revolution; he is caught 
up in a struggle for political and social freedom. 

Appropriately, the assembly's theme was “Freedom Under the Cross.” The work 
of the whole conference centered around what it means to be a Christian within 
the African revolution. The principal speakers, with the exception of a few, were 
African nationals who are involved in the center of this revolution as Christians. 
These men dealt concretely with the theme. Among these speakers were three 
who I felt were especially revelant and stimulating. First Dr. John Karefa-Smart, 
president of the Assembly, a medical doctor, protestant minister, and now full time 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Plans Are Formulated 
For Week on Mission 
By Seminary Students 


March 4-8 will be the seminary “Week 
on Mission.” This is a project which 
has arisen in response to a widespread 
concern among the student body—the 
concern for the future of Christian Mis- 
sion in a rapidly changing world which 


is challenging at every point the life. 


of the church and the ways in which it 
has sought to proclaim its message. 
This is entirely a student venture, or- 
ganized by students, with the emphasis 
upon the questions students are asking. 
Five areas of concern will be dealt 
with during the week: The Mission of 
the Church in (1) the Middle East, 
(2) Latin America, (3) Africa, (4) 
(Continued on page 3) 


Orchestral and Choral Concert 
Is Best Sesquicentennial Effort 


By Paul Everett 


One woman was overheard comment- 
ing that, “This is the most marvelous 
thing the seminary has ever done.” An- 
other claimed. “The cellos were a bit 
sluggish.” Still another said ‘“Bloch’s 
work, the Concerto Grosso No. 1, was a 
solidly built musical structure.” One 
musical expert said that Bloch “has the 
happy facility of sounding baroque in 
a modern idiom.” 

Daniel Prentice and William Flanagan 
presented each of the women _ soloists 
with a bouquet of roses. These were 
some of the results of Princeton Sem- 
inary’s venture into the land of the arts, 
as part of the sesquicentennial observ- 

(Continued on page 3) 


Lord’s Supper Will Be 
Administered by Barr 


Tomorrow Evening 


The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
will be administered by James Barr, Wil- 
liam Henry Green professor of Old 
Testament literature, tomorrow, Tuesday 
at 7:45 p.m. in Miller Chapel. 

Barr will follow the order of the 
Church of Scotland in presenting the 
service. For his meditation he has chosen 
the scripture from the gospel of John 
6:41-51. 
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Just the Facts 


About a month ago some of the students in Alexander Hall discovered 
smoke rolling out from under one of the doors on the first floor. A knock 
revealed no occupant, and the door was locked. Apparently the person 
was away for the weekend. Acting quickly, the persons who discovered 
the smoke coming under the door began kicking and breaking their way 
into the unoccupied room. Upon entering it was discovered that either a 
candle had been left burning, or an electrical appliance was left plugged 
in, while the occupant went away for the weekend. Some have suggested 
that it would have been more simple to have gone in through the first 
floor window, but most persons were thankful that Alexander was still cap- 
able of being used as a dormitory. 
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More recently an occupant of Brown Hall threw a lighted match into 
his waste basket with the result that the contents of the waste basket caught 
on fire. Acting in haste, the student threw open his second floor window and 
attempted to throw the burning contents out the window. This was not 
too successful, however, due to a strong wind which blew the burning con- 
tents of the wastebasket back into the room. The student then raced into 
the hall calling for help, and someone came to the rescue with a fire ex- 
tinguisher and doused the blaze. 


A few years ago all the occupants of Hodge Hall went to the dining hall 
for the evening meal, with the exception of one student who was ill and 
did not plan on dining that evening. He detected the odor of smoke and 
went into the hall to discover that it was filled with smoke. Having had 
experience in fire fighting, the student quickly grabbed a water hose which 
is coiled on each floor, and raced to the room from which the smoke was 
coming. The room was completely on fire, and heat kept him from enter- 
ing the room immediately. Yet, single handedly, he began to kill the fire 
with the high pressure hose. He succeeded in keeping the fire from spread- 
ing, although that room had to be completely remodeled. It is the general 
concensus that if this student had not had previous fire fighting experience, 
a new married couples’ dormitory would stand where Hodge now stands. 
The cause of this fire was again attributed to the fact that someone had 
thrown a match in a wastebasket. 


In case of fire, particularly those which come at night, one has little guar- 
antee that one will get all the occupants of a dormitory out. I have about 
250 books in my room; these were purchased at an average price of about 
$4.00 each, or represent a $1000 investment. I think this may closely 
represent an average for each of our dormitory rooms; this represents at 
least a $60,000 investment in books in each dormitory, and does not begin 
to measure the potential loss in case of fire, but it might be interesting to 
make a rough estimate of the loss which might be printed in a Princeton 
paper if such a fire were to occur. 


The building which usually is thought of as the most dangerous from 
the point of view of fire is Stuart Hall. Although there are not many 
wastebaskets in the building, most of the wood which has been used in the 
construction of the building is now dry enough so that it will burn. The 
fire escape possibilities in that building are not very popular. While it is 
possible to leave the building through one of the windows in Dr. Beener’s 
speech studios, I wouldn’t advise it myself. An important feature of Stuart 
Hall is the way in which the hall 
ney effect. 


and stairs are arranged to give a chim- 
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Stewardship Committee 
Announces Survey 


The Stewardship Committee of the Stu- 
dent Council is taking a survey of the 
stewardship program of each member 
of the seminary community. The pur- 
pose of this survey is to gain informa- 
tion which will be helpful in under- 
standing the extent to which the students 
and faculty are participating in steward- 
ship programs outside our campus situa- 
tion, and to use this as a guide in plan- 
ning this year's stewardship campaign. 

Two meetings of the stewardship com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of James 
S. Welch, junior B.D., have discussed 
the potential role of the seminary com- 
munity in relation to stewardship, and 
have raised questions about this as prep- 
aration for parish situations. A_ letter 
and a card have been distributed to each 
member of the seminary community, and 
a collection of these cards will be made 
in the dormitory on Wednesday evening 
between 10:30 and 11:00 p.m. It has 
been stressed by the committee that it 
is not seeking names of people in con- 
junction with its survey, but rather only 
desires statistics which can guide the 
committee in its approach to stewardship 
on our campus. 


Words of Profit 


If you think John Powers made a 
neat profit on his ski trip kick-back, wait 
until you hear what he has planned for 
the Easter Recess . . . This is the semester 
in which seniors raise the question: 
“What is the relation between what I 
have been learning for three years here 
at seminary and what my Presbytery asks 
me in my examination.” A dinner 
for the contestants registered for the 
Swedenborg Contest will be held at the 
Nassau Inn on February 20, 1963, at 
6:30 p.m. ... As an example of what 
a church newspaper can do, take a look 
at Calvary Crossroads in the Seminarian 
booklet in the Campus Center lounge. 

. A word of warning to the mem- 
bers of the junior class: don’t let the 
shock of final exams and this past semes- 
ter's grades paralyze you until May 1; one 
good catastrophe doesn’t deserve another. 
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Orchestral Concert 
(Continued from Page 1) 


ance, Roy Pfautch, director. On February 
6 an orchestral and choral concert at Mc- 
‘Carter Theatre under the leadership of 
conductor Nicholas Harsanyi was pre- 
sented under the theme of “The Judaeo- 
‘Christian Heritage in Music.” The pro- 
gram included members of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and the Westminster Sym- 
phonic Choir of the Choir College. The 
first selection was “Jesu, Joy of Man's 
Desiring,” by Bach, followed by Bloch’s 
“Concerto Grosso No. 1.” Following in- 
‘termission Haydn's “Mass in B_ Flat 
Major” completed the presentation. 


The soloists included Janice Harsany1, 
soprano, who is currently visiting lecturer 
in music here at the seminary; Florence 
Kopleff, contralto, has appeared as soloist 
with the orchestras of New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago and Cleveland; Blake Stern, 
tenor, is currently associate professor of 
singing at Yale University; Herbert Beat- 
tie, bass, is professor of music at Hofstra 
College, and a leading bass in the New 
York City Opera. 

The first selection by Bach represented 
the Protestant tradition, and was first per- 
formed to celebrate the visit of Mary to 
Elizabeth in Leipzig on July 2, 1723. 
Bloch’s work, representing the Jewish 
tradition, was composed in 1924 while he 
was director of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. The “Theresa Mass” (Haydn's) 
was written in 1799 and represented the 
Roman Catholic contribution. This con- 
cert was the third in a series entitled 
“The Community Artists” as part of the 
sesquicentennial program, and represents 
the finest effort in this area of endeavor 
in the seminary’s history. 


Week on Mission 
(Continued from page 1) 
India, and (5) the American Parish. 
About 10 Resource Leaders will be 
coming from outside the seminary com- 
munity to act as speakers and to meet 
with interested students for group dis- 
cussion and individual interviews. 


_ The week’s activities will also in- 
clude special morning and evening chapel 


services for the entire week, a drama, 





where students will have an opportunity 
to talk with members of the student body 
who have been on special internships as 
_ well as with the Resource Leaders. 


During the week there will be made 
available to all who are interested vari- 
ous information and literature on special 
study and service opportunities abroad. 
_ The Seminary Book Agency is also order- 
ing important current, but not readily 





_and informal meetings in the dormitories. 
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Homrighausen and West Head 
Third Sesquicentennial Meeting 


Gordon and McCord 
To Be Leaders of 
Day of Prayer 


Ernest Gordon, dean of the University 
Chapel at Princeton, and author of the 
best selling book, The River Kwai, and 
President James J. McCord will act in 
leadership capacities in the traditional 
seminary Day of Prayer, which will take 
place Monday evening Febraury 18 and 
Tuesday morning, February 19, according 
to Peter W. Pillsbury, Student Council 
president. Classes will not be suspended 
in conjunction with this event. 

The schedule will begin Monday eve- 
ning at 6:45 p.m. with an informal dis- 

(Continued on Page 4) 





Senior Preaches at Lafayette 


During this academic year, the pro- 
gram of preaching in Lafayette College 
Chapel includes, by student request, a 
senior from a_ theological seminary. 
Princeton Seminary was chosen as the 
institution to offer the first senior 
preacher, who was to be selected by the 
recommendation of the department of 
homiletics and President James I. Mc- 
Cord. The senior selected is Jack M. Max- 
well of Andrews, Texas, who will preach 
at Lafayette on Sunday, February 17. 


No Education Classes 

There will be no classes held in 
Christian education this week, Febru- 
ary 11-15, according to D. Campbell 
Wyckoff, professor of Christian educa- 
tion. The single exception to this is 
the course “Christian Higher Educa- 
tion” which meets Mondays with Dr. 
DeLapp. 


available, literature on the contemporary 
mission of the Church. The Agency will 
also provide the opportunity for stu- 
dents to participate in a special sharing 
program in which books may be pur- 
chased for less affluent seminary students 
of other countries. 

“A Week on Mission” will begin with 
a supper program for the whole student 
body in the Campus Center on Monday, 
March 4. Guest missionaries will be 
present and James I. McCord will deliver 
the opening address for the week. 


Roy Pfautch, director of the sesqui- 
centennial observance, has announced 
that the third departmental conference 
will be held beginning Friday which will 
deal with the topic “Ethics and Politics 
in World Affairs.” Chairman of the 
event is Dean Elmer G. Homrighausen, 
with Charles C. West, associate professor 
of ethics, acting as co-chairman. 

Included among those who .are ex- 
pected to participate in the conference 
is Adlai Stevenson, United States Am- 
bassador to the United Nations. Several 
papers will be presented, including 
“Ethics in World Politics: Points of 
Decision” by Dean Francis O. Wilcox, 
School of Advanced International Studies, 
Johns Hopkins University; “Christian Re- 
sponsibility in International Economics” 
is the topic of Roy Blough, Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia University, 
which will be given Friday. 

On Saturday, “Christian Responsibility 
in World Politics: A Theological Per- 
spective’ will be given by John C. Ben- 
nett of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; Eduardo C. Mondlane, profes- 
sor of Anthropology at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, will deliver a paper on the sub- 
ject of, “The Christian in World Politics: 
The Challenge of Independence in 
Africa;” “The Christian in World Poli- 
tics: An Asian View” is to be presented 
by Masao Takenaka of Union Seminary 
in New York. 

The session, which expects over 60 par- 
ticipants, will conclude Sunday with a 
presentation by Kenneth S. Maxwell of 
the Department of International Affairs, 
of the National Council of Churches, en- 
titled, “The Churches’ Action in World 
Affairs.” 


H. T. Kerr’s New Book: 


Positive Protestantism 


Hugh T. Kerr, professor of theology, 
is the author of a book entitled, Positive 
Protestantism to be published by Pren- 
tice-Hall which will be released Wednes- 
day. 

Kerr says that although this book has 
many basic similarities to a book pub- 
lished by him several years ago, this 
nevertheless contains several revisions. 
Kerr's book stresses the positive aspect 
of the message of the gospel which con- 
fronted the early reformers, and con- 
trasts it with much of the negative 
evangelism which is present in con- 
temporary Protestantism. 
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Pillsbury Writes 
(Continued from Page 1) 
politician as Minister of External affairs 
of Sierra Leone. Because of the example 
of his life his words carried a note of 
authenticity when he said, “Christian 
youth in Africa is called to share in the 
church's ministry of prophetic judgment, 
pastoral leadership and active political, 
economic and social service.” He also 
stated that the duty of the Christian in 
Africa is to help bring the nations to 
the highest freedom of all, freedom un- 

der the shadow of the Cross. 

Another outstanding speaker was Bola 
Ige, a young lawyer who is leader of the 
Political Action Group in Nigeria and 
recently released from house arrest. He 
called for the Christian Youth to be- 
come involved in Africa’s “post-colonial 
teething troubles.” He told the dele- 
gates “what is sorely needed are dedi- 
cated, tried, convinced young men and 
women who will fight for justice, who 
will fight for liberty, who will fight for 
freedom, not only against imperial mas- 
ters, but against injustice in any form 
wherever they may be, and who will 
fight for justice, equality and freedom for 
everybody and not for a privileged few.” 

The firy oratory of another man, the 
Rev. Richard Andramanjato drove home 
the relation of the church and the Chris- 
tian to the African Revolution. He was 
from the Malagasy Republic and mayor 
of the capitol city, leader of AKFM op- 
position party in the Malagasy Assembly, 
and a Protestant minister. He called for 
the church to become involved in 
African politics, warning that if the 
church does not become involved in the 
African Revolution it will lose out in 
Africa. 


These three leaders of Africa con- 


Scoreboard 


Intramural basketball will resume 
this Wednesday, February 13, with the 
following schedule: 

Townies vs. Brown 


Hodge vs. Hicks 


721 Sep.0. 
8:45 p.m. 


The following are the remaining 
Varsity basketball games: 
Wed. Feb. 13, Drew Away 8:00 
Fri. Feb. 15, New Brunswick 
Home 7:30 
Mon. Feb. 18, Union (Women too) 
Away 8:00 
Tues. Feb. 26, Westminster Seminary 
Home 8:00 


Mon. Mar. 4, General Seminary 
Away 8:00 


B Re es se bs Ug ee dl 


The 


Monday, February 11 


8:40 am. Second Semester Classes Be- 
gin 

1:30 p.m. Stewardship Committee, 
Stevenson Lounge 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Paul Messineo 





Leader: 


Tuesday, February 12 


10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. Scherer 
7:45 p.m. Sacrament of the  Lord’s 
Supper, Miller Chapel 


Wednesday, February 13 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Joseph H. 
McCord and Frank L. Part- 
ridge 

3:00 p.m. Senior Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 

5:00 p.m. General Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 

7:00 p.m. Social Committee Meeting, 
Stevenson Lounge 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Robert Opie 


Leader: 


fronted the youth with the challenge of 
“Freedom Under the Cross.” I am sure 
that after hearing these inspiring men 
many of the delegates left the confer- 
ence with a new understanding of free- 
dom and the church’s role in Africa. 
This was expressed in the final message 
dtawn up by the assembly: 


We intend to return to our countries 
with renewed commitment to build 
our young nations and strengthen our 
infant democracies. This we intend to 
do, not merely because of our spirit 
of nationalism and youthful enthusi- 
asm in politics, but because we are 
convinced that he, who is the Lord of 
the World and the God of history, is 
calling us to fashion the realms of our 
national and social life for His glory 
and the welfare of all men. 


Gordon and McCord 


(Continued from page 3) 
cussion on “The Devotional Life of the 
Minister” which will be led by Gordon, 
with Pillsbury presiding. The discussion 
will include the motivations and con- 
cerns of the minister. At 8:30 p.m. the 
Evening Chapel service will be under 
the direction of the Chapel Deacons, 
who are preparing the program for the 
Day of Prayer under the guidance of 
Donald Macleod, professor of homiletics. 
Gordon will present a short meditation in 
conjunction with the theme of the prev- 
ious informal discussion. 


Week Ahead 
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Thursday, February 14 
10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Mr. Hinds 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
George Chorba 
Friday, February 15 
10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Raymond 
T. Bynum and Hermann 


Weinlick 

1:30 p.m. Sesquicentennial Theology 
Department Conference Be- 
gins—Main Lounge, Campus 
Center 


Saturday, February 16 


Sesquicentennial Theology 
Department Conference 


Sunday, February 17 


Sesquicentennial Theology 
Department Conference 

11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Breakfast will begin at 7:00 a.m. in 
the Campus Center (available to off- 
campus students for 75¢) followed by 
morning watch led by Dean Elmer G. 
Homrighausen at 7:30 a.m. in the din- 
ing hall. President McCord will lead an 
extended chapel service at 10:00 am., 
which will include a meditation con- 
cerned with the church ecumenically 
united in a prayer fellowship. 

The Day of Prayer has been a tradi- 
tional feature of the seminary calendar, 
at times including all its events in a 
single day, and at other times, as this 
year, dividing its schedule between two 
days. Last year’s leader was Frederick 
Christian. 


McCarter Theatre 


The well-known entertainer, Sammy 
Davis, Jr. will make a one-night-only 
appearance at the McCarter Theatre on 
Monday, February 25 at 8:30 p.m. 
Sponsored by the Trenton Branch of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People the concert will 
also feature, as an added attraction, a 
specially enlisted supporting company. 
Mr. Davis, who appears courtesy of the 
Theatre Authority, terminates a New 
York engagement at the Latin Casino the 
evening before his Princeton appear- 
ance. Tickets for this performance, for 
residents of the Princeton area, are 
available at the Princeton University 
Store and at the Forer Pharmacy on 
Witherspoon Street. 











Van Dyke To Explain 
The Migrant Ministry 


The Reverend Reinhardt Van Dyke, 
an executive of the National Council 
of Churches, will meet with interested 
students on Thursday, February 21, 
to discuss the migrant ministry. The 
meeting will take place in Stevenson 
Lounge, beginning at 1:45 p.m. 

The purpose of the meeting will 
be to point to areas of need, to areas 
of opportunity for service and work, 
as well as to explain some of the 
social implications of the gospel for 
this type of ministry. 











David G. Cassie 


Frontier Ministries 


For Summer Services 


By David G. Cassie 


There are only as many ministries as 
there are limits to your imagination as it 
plays upon the life of man. Many of us 
find our ministries within the “tradi- 
tional” setting of the church on Main 
Street. And on Main Street one may 
have a viable, exciting ministry. 

I would like to’ put my bid in for 
some of the newer forms of ministry that 
offer a more apparent challenge than the 
traditional ones. 

If you are already considering the 
snape of your future ministry, the sum- 
mer vacation offers unlimited opportun- 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Three Day Conference 
On Ethics and Politics 
Begins Here Today 


This afternoon will mark the begin- 
ning of a three-day conference dealing 
with the topic “Ethics and Politics in 
World Affairs’ which is the third con- 
ference in a series of six being held dur- 
ing the sesquicentennial celebrations. 


Under the chairmanship of Dean EI- 
mer G. Homrighausen and co-chairman- 
ship of Charles C. West, associate profes- 
sor of Christian Ethics, there will be pres- 
ent over sixty representatives of Amer- 
ican and foreign governmental agencies, 
churches, educational institutions and 
business organizations. 


In anticipation of the conference, 
Homrighausen stated that there would 
be a, “concentration of crucial world af- 
fairs in which the insights of the Gospel 
will be brought to bear upon them.” He 
expects that the conference will “point 
to actions that will relieve tensions and 
bring about conditions for the fulfillment 

(Continued on page 3) 


Gordon’s Address Will Begin 
Activities For Day of Prayer 





Dean 


Gordon 


Opening the seminary Day of Prayer 
activities will be Earnest Gordon, dean 
of the University Chapel, who will speak 
Monday evening at 7:00 in the main 
lounge of the Campus Center. Gordon's 
address will concern the devotional life 
of the minister. Discussion and coftee 
will follow the address. 

Evening chapel will begin at 10:00 
under the direction of the chapel dea- 
cens end Donald Macleod. At this serv- 
ice Gordon will present the meditation, 
although the informal nature of this 
worship period will be retained. 

Tuesday morning breakfast has been 
scheduled at 7:00, followed by morning 
watch led by Dean Elmer G. Homrig- 
hausen. This watch will be held in the 
main lounge. 

An extended morning chapel service 
will begin at 10:00 and James I. McCord 
will speak at this service. His message 
will center on “The Church Ecumenically 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Day of Prayer 


This is my third annual Day of Prayer here at Princeton, and at least a 
couple of reasons have occurred to me as to why we have a prayer day. 
Day of Prayer is first of all a campus confession; it seems likely that this 
tradition originated and has been maintained because of the general con- 
census that our concern for prayer is inadequate, and something ought to 
be done to compensate. The Day of Prayer is some compensation, and 
might be thought of as similar to heart month, fire prevention week (our 
thanks to Trinity Church), race relations Sunday, and the other special events 
which try to remind us of our failures in certain areas. No one expects that 
the Day of Prayer will be sufficient for the whole year, but it is a conscious 
recognition of our source of power. 

Power is the key to my second observation concerning our Day of Prayer. 
Power is derived, not only from individual prayer, but more dynamically 
through the praying community. Our first lesson in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer is that it is difficult to say alone. We are tempted to say, “My Father,” 
but the text reads, “Our Father.” We know that without Christ’s power, 
we are helpless to accomplish anything, and thus we turn to him. A minis- 
ter once said to me, “It is wonderful that the book of James was included 
in the New Testament Canon. It offers such a wonderful balance to the 
other New Testament writings, which lay such heavy stress upon faith.” 
I cannot help wondering how carefully this minister had read James. “Is 
any one among you suffering? Let him pray. Is any cheerful? Let hm 
sing praise. Is any among you sick? Let him call for the elders of the 
church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord; and the prayer of faith will save the sick man, and the Lord 
will raise him up; and if he has committed sins, he will be forgiven.” 


(James 5:13-15) 
Correspondence 


The advantages of coming from a parish situation into an academic 
community for one’s theological education must be so obvious that I can- 
not immediately enumerate them. It is certainly a sign of retrogression to 
suggest that one ought to carry on his theological education by correspond- 
ence courses, while at the same time being involved in a parish situation. 
The fact that the seminary now has its program of “continued education” 
which brings pastors from their home parishes into a seminary community 
must prove something, I guess. 

While studying here, we move out from the community in which we 
live into a new cultural setting to perform our “field work.” We are warned 
“do not become too involved in your field work” (by our seminary) and 
we are told to, “get to work” (by our church). We deliver our sermons 
to our fellow classmates and we are told, “pretend that we are your field 
church.” We students lament, “but that is artificial.” And we are told, 
“It is only artificial if you have no imagination!” 

The lecture method is being called into question in our day, with a move 
towards seminars and reading courses. I dare say that two thirds of my 
work here could have been carried on through reading courses, ‘f a pro- 
fessor were to provide an adequate bibliography. 

It would take five years to gain a theological education by correspondence 
rather than three. And such a system would be unsuitable for graduate study 
in which expanded library facilities are indispensable. But in an undergradu- 
ate program which concentrates mainly on a few text books, is a correspond- 
ence system really out of the question? What would such a system do to the 
effectiveness, relevance and expense of our theological education? What 
happens if you have to proclaim today rather than in three years? 
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The following is the beginning of a 
series which is in the public interest. 
Address your correspondence to Dear 
Janet, The Seminarian, Princeton Sem- 
inary, Princeton, New Jersey. Janet will 
try to answer your problems either in her 
column, or in the mail. 


Dear Janet, 

Why is it that in the naming of build- 
ings our forefathers were so prosaic and 
—well, stodgy? I realize that the titles 
North and South Hall, named to ensure 
the neutrality of the campus during the 
Civil War, are honored and mellowed by 
age, but surely there is something more 
appropriate for this era? Why not hold 
a naming competition, and the winner 
may have his choice of the apartments? 

Yours faithfully, 
Concerned 


Dear Concerned, 

The idea is great but you know the 
old adage “let sleeping dogs lie!” It 
might be safer and more ivy-league to 
re-interpret the names as symbols of a 
world wide unity on the campus. 

Yours faithfully, 
Janet 


Dear Nervous, 

Please send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for a personal answer to your 
problem. 

Yours faithfully, 
Janet 


Words of Profit 


What happens to a person after he 
leaves Princeton Seminary? A few days 
ago I saw Libert Vin Paul Diaforli 
(Libbey), who left his position at the 
seminary as Chief Mimeographer last 
year to take an executive position 
with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., which 
now has a branch near _ Princeton. 
He has eight male assistants and fifty- 
nine female assistants under his charge. 
Just think of the eschatological perspec- 
tive of the senior B.D’s! ... The man re- 
cently appointed to the remunerative 
position of assistant head waiter at the 
dining hall is Ronald W. Richardson, 
junior B.D. 


i 
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Students to Consider 


| Ministries in ‘‘Parks’’ 


_ The Reverend Warren Ost, Director 
of “A Christian Ministry in the National 
Parks,” will speak and present colored 
slides depicting the summer park minis- 
try in the Faculty Dining Room of the 
Campus Center on February 20th, 1963. 
Ost, who is being sponsored in his ap- 
pearance on this campus by the Field 
Education Office will discuss the parks 
“ministry program after dinner in the 
Faculty Dining Room which all in- 


terested students are invited to attend. 


“A Christian Ministry in the National 
Parks” will give opportunity for service 
to 187 seminary and college students 
during the 1963 summer season. Camp 
sites range from Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park in Alaska to the Shenandoah 
National Park in Virginia. There are 
positions open for both married and 
single students. 


Interested persons are asked to sign 
sheets posted in Stuart Hall, the Campus 
Center, and on the Field Education Office 
bulletin board so that dinner places will 
be reserved for them. 


Three Day Conference 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of God's purpose in life and history.” 


Papers will be presented before the 
conference by Dr. Kenneth S. Maxwell 
of the National Council of Churches De- 
partment of International Affairs; Dean 
Francis A. Wilcox of Johns Hopkins 
University, Dr. John C. Bennett of 
Union Theological Seminary; Dr. Ed- 
-vardo C. Mondlane of Mozanbique, pro- 
fessor Masao Takenaka of Union Sem- 
inary in New York. Kenneth Maxwell 
will conclude the conference with a pres- 
entation entitled “The Churches Action 
in World Affairs.” 


Cassie Writes 


(Continued from page 1) 
ity for a creative involvement on the 
ministerial frontier. 
suggestions: 


1. Ministers-in-Industry offers an op- 
portunity for involvement in the full 
syndrome of the urban-industrial parish 
working in industry as an hourly un- 
skilled laborer, participating in seminars 
on the problems of the inner-city, and at- 
tending city parishes on Sundays. This 
program is held in Chicago and is un- 
der the auspices of the Presbyterian In- 


Let me offer three 
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Art at the Metropolitan Museum 


Voeal Concert Will Be Given 


On Tuesday, February 26, at 6:45 p.m. 
in the Campus Center, S. T. Kimbrough, 
Jr., candidate for the doctoral in theology 
will present a program of vocal music. 
He will be accompanied by Elbert Wil- 
bere, .jr 

Kimbrough who holds his Bachelor of 
Divinity degree from Duke, has wide 
musical experience as a soloist in musical 
comedies, several operas and _ orator- 
ios. He had a radio program of sacred 
music for WCHL, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, was student director of the 
Duke Divinity School Chou, and has 
released a long playing record. 

His program will include vocal music 
by Giordano, Wagner, H. Wolf, Brahms, 
Vaughan Williams, Loughborough, and 
Rogers and Hammerstein. 


stitute of Industrial Relations, Dr. Mar- 
shall Scott, Director. (Application dead- 
line February 28). 


2. Student Interracial Ministry is a 
student-conceived and coordinated pro}j- 
ect administered by the Department of 
Racial and Cultural Relations of the 
National Council of Churches. It seeks 
to place white students in Negro 
churches and Negro students in white 
churches as assistant pastors. SIM con- 
ceives its essential purpose to be as fol- 
lows: 


“By providing various Southern com- 
munities with interracial team ministries 
to witness to the concern of the church 
for the problem of human relations in 
the South and to further the work of 
reconciliation between the white and 
Negro races in the South and the re- 
demption of segregated communities, 
which tasks are the one aspect of the 
reconciling and redeeming work of 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


3. The Migrant Ministry is adminis- 
tered by the National Council of 
Churches and seeks to provide the full 
range of pastoral care to the migratory 
worker as he travels from crop to crop. 
It is already over forty years old and has 
almost singlehandedly brought the plight 
of the migrant before the national scene. 
This is very demanding work, giving 
theology that most “practical” of com- 
mands: “Be relevant or be silent!” 


Having myself participated in two of 
the above summer programs, I can say 
that they have since given a vital bear- 
ing to my theological studies and a re- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


By Gerald L. Borchert 


In the midst of the political crises 
of our era the sphere of art seems to 
command only passing attention because 
in a world of astronauts and missiles the 
masters of the canvas seem often dull 
and irrelevant. But once in a great while 
the mixers of paint make headlines. 

In the past few weeks the works of 
da Vinci and Rembrandt have dragged 
many a novice to the museums of art. 
As the crowds file past the Mona Lisa, 
now temporarily housed in New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum, it is more than 
enlightening to note how many are sur- 
prised to find that the great work is 
actually radiant in comparison to the 
pasty re-prints which bear little resem- 
blance to the original. 

Rembrandt's Aristotle contemplating 
the bust of Homer, which recently drew 
the astounding price of two and a third 
million dollars, is painted in deep colors 
which reproduce much better than those 
of da Vinci. 

This museum houses many other great 
works besides these two masterpieces. It 
has one of the finest collections of Rem- 
brandt to be found anywhere. Those 
whose taste has been whetted by the few 
works to be viewed at Boston and Wash- 
ington will be almost overwhelmed both 
by the number and vividness of this col- 
lection which includes the famous Head 
of Christ. 

The works of Rubens, Gainsborough, 
Vermeer and Van Gogh also hang in 
the gallery. One of the most interesting 
paintings for the seminary student who 
seeks to confront this mechanistic age 
with the Gospel is Dali’s Crucifixion. 

The museum contains more than paint- 
ings, however. The lower floor is filled 
with reproductions of Greek temples and 
the main floor with Egyptian sarcophagi, 
statues and reproductions of temples in- 
cluding a burial vault. The medieval 
armour provides a light interlude for the 
pedestrian and the lunch room which is 
built around a mirror pond and foun- 
tains is a refreshing focus for rest and 
repast. 


Koinonia to Meet Thursday 


Koinonia will meet this Thursday in 
Stevenson Lounge beginning at 8:00 p.m. 
Thomas D. Parker, Th.D. candidate, will 
present a paper entitled, “A Critique of 
Karl Marx,” which will be followed by 
comments from the group. Parker re- 
cently published an article entitled, “A 
Comparison of Calvin and Luther on 
Galatiens,” in the January issue of In- 
terpretation. 
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S.E. A. Will Discuss 
The Common Market 


Stevenson Lounge will be the meeting 
place for the “Great Decisions . . . 1963” 
series which will organize at 1:30 p.m., 
Tuesday, February 19th. 

The Great Decisions program 1s spon- 
sored nationally by the Foreign Policy 
Association and at the seminary by the 
Social Education and Action Committee. 

The first topic to be discussed will be 
“Common Market, blue print for a new 
Europe.” Topics to be discussed through- 
out the semester will include, “Red China 
and the U.S.S.R., how firm an alliance?”; 
“Algeria, what future?”; “Spain, end of 
the Franco era?”; “India, is democracy 
working?”; Laos and Vietnam, southeast 
Asia in danger?”; “Alliance for Progress, 
new deal for the Americas?”; and “Peace, 
what problems and prospects?” 

Those interested in such a program 
are asked to sign the list on the bulletin 
board in the main lobby of the Campus 
Center before February 19th. Anyone 
having questions should contact Bob 
George or John Bowe for further in- 
formation. 


Day of Prayer 


(Continued from Page 1) 
United in a Prayer Fellowship.” 

Two themes have been made central 
to the Day of Prayer. The first theme 
concerns the “Devotional Life of the 
Minister.” This theme, according to V. 
Miller Newton, chairman of the religious 
life committee in charge of the Day of 
Prayer, reflects the number of people 
who have expressed concern for the 
meaning of prayer and devotional life in 
the context of the ministry. 

The second theme concerns what 
prayer means in the life of the church, 
as well as the individuals. The church 
ecumenically united in a prayer fellow- 
ship is central to this theme. Newton 
stated: “One of the striking facts of 
today’s church is the ecumenical move- 
ment: so when we pray as the church, it 
is in light of ecumenical concerns.” 
This theme concerns both the object of 
intercessory prayer spreading its focus 
across denominational lines and over the 
entire earth and that the context of our 
prayer is the worldwide church. By deal- 
ing with this theme we hope our Day 
of Prayer will find a breadth and width 
in terms of the church's witness and in 
terms of the household of God at prayer,” 
concluded Newton. 

It was noted that the date for the 
Day of Prayer was chosen because of 
its proximity to the Student World Day 
of Prayer on Sunday, February 10, set 
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Sunday, February 17 





Sesquicentennial Theology 
Department Conference Con- 
clusion 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 


Dean Gordon 


Monday, February 18 


7:00 p.m. Day of Prayer: “The Devo- 
tional Life of the Minister” 
Dean Gordon 


10:00 p.m. Evening Chapel: Dean Gor- 
don 


Tuesday, February 19 


7:00 am. Day of Prayer: Morning 
Watch; Campus Center 
Lounge 

10:00 a.m. Extended Chapel Service: 


Day of Prayer: Dr. McCord 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Tom Haller 


Wednesday, February 20 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Murray N. 
Neumeyer and _ Frederic 
Walls 

3:00 p.m. Professional Studies Commit- 
tee: The Dean’s Office 

3:00 p.m. Biblical Department Meet- 
ing: Room 202, Speer Li- 
brary 


rg 
+ 


Week Ahead 


FEBRUARY 15, 1963 





6:00 p.m. National Parks Ministry 
Dinner Meeting: Small Din- 
ing Room 


8:00 p.m. Faculty Wives’ Meeting: 
Hope Residence 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


. Richard Yates 


Thursday, February 21 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: The Revy- 
erend Warren Ost, Ministry 
to the National Parks 


8:00 p.m. Koinonia 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Allen Koehn 


Leader: 


Friday, February 22 

10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Kenneth L. 
Vaux and James Hanly 
Deadline for Withdrawing 
from Second Semester 
Courses without Faculty ap- 
proval 

7:45 p.m. Film Series: “Stalag 17”: 
Campus Center Auditorium 


Sunday, February 24 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
President James Geltemy, 
The Hartford Seminary 
Foundation 


Chapel Deacon: Frederic Walls 





by the World Student Christian Federa- 
tion. 

Participating in the planning of the 
seminary Day of Prayer has been Peter 
Pillsbury, president of the Student 


Council. 
Book List 


The following list contains devotional 
books recommended by several faculty 
members for the use by the students in 
their devotional life and in various as- 
pects of their ministry. 

John Baille: Dairy of Private Prayer; 
Diary of Readings; Invitation to Pil- 
grimage 

Harry Emerson Fosdick: The 
Meanings 

David Head: He Sent Leanness; Stam- 
merer’s Tongue; Shout for Joy 

Samuel Rutherford: The King im His 
Beauty (extracts ) 

Stephen T. Winward: Teach Yourself to 
Pray 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer: Life 
Temptation 

George Appleton: In His Name 

Douglas V. Steere: On Beginning from 
Within; On Listening to Another 


Three 


Together; 


Evelyn Underhill: The Spiritual Life; 
The Life of Prayer; Concerning the 
Inner Life; Fruits of the Spirit 

Emma Herman: Creative Prayer 

Albert E. Day: Discipline and Discovery 


Cassie Writes 


(Continued from page 3) 
newed sense of the reality, power and 
demand of Christ's ministry among needy 
men. 

It is not too early for you to ponder 
seriously and intelligently the shape of 
your future ministry and the unique con- 
tribution that summer service on the 
ministerial frontier can give to it. 

The following have participated in the 
Migrant Ministry: 

Richard Kellett, Donald Boardman, 
David Cassie, Donald Mitchell, Fran- 
cesco. Garcia-Treto, John Metallides, 
Larry Carney, Helen Mabry, William 
Eichelberger. 

The following students have partici- 
pated in Ministers-in-Industry: 

David Hoeldtke, Ernest Yung-En Wu, 
David Cassie, William Dent, Sung Peng 
Hsu, Russell Burch. 
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David ai ee 
MacLennan Will Preach 
On ‘A Word from God’ 


David A. MacLennan of Brick Pres- 
byterian Church of Rochester, New 
York, and lecturer in homiletics and 
liturgics in Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, will preach during an extended 
chapel service on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 27. 

MacLennan, who will preach on the 
topic “How to receive a word from God,” 

(Continued on page 2) 


McCord Will Discuss 
Heidelberg Catechism 


On NBC Radio Program 


James I. McCord in a prerecorded tape 
will discuss the Heidelberg Catechism 
on March 3, 8:15-8:30 a.m. over the 
NBC radio network series “Faith in 
Action.” Leon Pearson is the interviewer 
for this program. 

This program stems from the 400th 
anniversary celebration of the Heidelberg 

(Continued on Page 6) 








A Glanee at Our Curriculum 


Curriculum Freedom 
In the Pilot Program 


By John Afman 


The student mood on any campus is 
one index of the quality of the curricu- 
lum. It is safe to say that at Princeton 
academic disappointment is a majority 
sentiment. Many of the students came 
to campus expecting a vital, expansive 
encounter with fresh material taught in 
fresh ways. Many knew they were not 
exceptional students, but after all, they 
were in a graduate, though professional, 
school and things should have changed 
somewhat from college. But such was 
not the case. One or two courses each 
semester captured their imagination; the 
rest were disappointing. The new man in 


(Continued on Page 4) 





Introductory Note 


Presenting a critique of the cur- 
riculum is difficult, since no one is 
really sure, from the faculty perspec- 
tive, as to the effectiveness of the new 
curriculum, nor from the students’ 
view, what the future has in store. 

We thought it was presumptious to 
try tO present an issue on the curricu- 
lum without having some faculty per- 
spective represented; however, due to 
spatial limitations, we could not ask 
every department chairman to write 
for us. Consequently we asked one 
department chairman, hoping that 
this would be representative of the 
type of battle which is waged on the 
faculty department level. We did per- 
sonally consult several faculty and ad- 
ministrative members, and if any wish 
to give us material for future issues, 
we will try to print it. 





Biblical Studies And 
Theological Education 


By Charles T. Fritsch 

“A voice says, ‘Cry!’ And I said, “What 
shall I cry?’ ... The glass withers, the 
flower fades; but the word of our God 
will stand for ever” (Isa. 40:6, 8). The 
ministry of the unknown Prophet of the 
Exile to a weary and depressed people 
was the ministry of the word of God. 
It was the only message of hope for the 
captives in Babylonia. The ministry of 
Jesus Christ to which we have given our- 
selves is pre-eminently the ministry of 
the Word. By the proclamation of the 
Word we too can bring comfort and 
release to those in sorrow and in sin. 


In the Reformed tradition the Bible, 
which is the written Word, has a final- 
ity and authority which is second only to 
Jesus Christ himself, who is the Living 
Word. For us the Bible is the center— 
not the object—of our worship, the basis 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Presuppositions and Curriculum 


By Hart Nelsen 


This is a middler year in a period of curriculum transition. The transition 
has been evidenced by different adjustment patterns between the present 
seniors who did not enter the new curriculum and reacted with some hostility 
and the present middlers who, it seems, have entered the new curriculum 
with few difficulties. In conclusion concerning the students’ reactions, the 
new curriculum has proved a success to this point. In terms of mechanics 
the curriculum can hardly be questioned. But the larger context of curriculum 
constantly must be rethought. 


Central to the objectives of the seminary curriculum would be its inherent 
concept of the nature of the ministry. It is in this area that we will pose 
several questions which we feel are pertinent to the curriculum. 


In the past the ministry has been placed in a rather static society setting, 
except, perhaps, for the very early Church. Indeed, this static quality per- 
mitted the Church from the medieval period to develop the Corpus Chris- 
tianum, the epitome of a static church. 


The ministry, whether we like it or not, is entering into the radical new 
age which has emerged in mass, urban living arising through the advance- 
ment of technology. In this age the ministry must exhibit a dynamic quality 
of being able to plan from the future and the present situations and not 
from the past. As such the ministry will be characterized as adaptative, as 
experimental, and as specialized. 


Issues which will plague the ministries will concern mediating the ethical 
behavior patterns of the Church of the older generation with the new 
ethical answers demanded by the newer generations of Christians as they 
face mass adaptative living. Calling both’ generations to task and into some 
type of community will be the triune God. 


Another characteristic of the developing Church must be its emphasis 
upon the development of the gifts held by each member. These must be 
developed for the world—not just for the Church. It is in this area, of 
course, that we can correctly speak of the munistries of the Church. And it 
is in this area that the traditional view of the ministry as the trained, 
specialized person who leads the Church as an agent will come into its own. 
The “ministry” will be part of the “ministries.” In itself, the ministry 
will have specialized areas and must be experimental. It is here that the 
clergy-laity question becomes irrelevant, when the question is posed in 
such a way that it calls for the reduction of both groups to a common 
denominator of similar characteristics. The Church is entering the age of 
specialization—the age of the ministries. 

This concept of the ministry calls to mind many questions concerning 
the seminary curriculum. Is the curriculum so constituted as to permit the 
inclusion of a great amount of technical material in a short time without 
duplication? Does the curriculum emphasizes what could be termed “‘dy- 
namic thinking” which would foster creative adaptation and experiment? 
Does the curriculum allow and call for the development of individual dif- 
ferences necessary for the specialized ministry? And is the curriculum so 
balanced that the necessary skills (such as church administration ) receive the 
greater amount of emphasis and the lesser skills of the Church of the older, 
static society receive less attention? 
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academic year by Princeton Theological Sem- 
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chief; Paul F. Everett, associate editor; Hart Nel- 
sen, associate editor; John C. Mather, circulation 
manager. 





Vocations Conference 


To Be Held March 1-3 


The fourth annual Princeton Con- 
ference on Church Vocations will be held 
on the weekend of March 1-3 on the sem- 
inary campus. College men and women 
will have an opportunity to examine the 
varieties of professional service in the 


church as well as an opportunity to meet ' 


and talk with the seminary faculty and 
students. 


Following the theme: “Service to 
Christ in the World: the Challenge of 
the Church,” there will be panels, discus- 
sion groups, addresses and informal con- 
versation as the Princeton community 
and visiting students examine the sig- 
nificance of this theme. 


Married Couples YMCA Party 


The Y.M.C.A. will cater to married 
seminary students when it holds a dance 
and social on Friday, March 8 at 8:30 
p.m. Activities will include dancing, 
swimming, fireside entertainment and re- 
freshments. 


Those interested are asked to place 
their names on a sheet which will be 
posted on the bulletin board in Stuart 
Hall. 


Admission will be 90 cents per couple. 


MacLennan Will Preach 


(Continued from Page 1) 
received his B.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba in 1927, his B.D. 
in 1936 from United Theological Col- 
lege at McGill, and in 1943, he received 
a D.D. degree from the University of 
Toronto. Yale University awarded him 


an M.A. in 1949. 


In conjunction with a career as pastor, 
he has served as visiting professor at 
such institutions as Yale University, 
Westminster College in Cambridge, Eng- 
land. He also delivered the noted War- 
wick lectures in the universities of Aber- 
deen and Glasgow. His broadcasting 
over radio and T.V. has been extensive 
and in 1962, he inaugurated a daily five 
minute inspirational program insert in 


the NBC “Today” program. 
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Biblical Studies 


(Continued from page 1) 

of our theology, the sources of spiritual 
refreshment. It is imperative, therefore, 
that we should know something about 
the Bible—its contents, its critical prob- 
lems, its relevance for our times. This 
is not dictated by curriculum committees, 
or seminary policy, but by the church 
which is constituted by the Word. This 
means that the problem of the biblical 
languages is not determined primarily 
by the seminaries, but by the church and 
the nature of its ministry. 

In view of the central position of the 
Bible in the Reformed tradition and the 
nature of the ministry which this tradi- 
tion professes to uphold, we feel that the 
drastic curtailment of required hours and 
courses in the Biblical Department dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years has made 
it increasingly difficult to train our stu- 
dents adequately in this essential area 
of theological education. For example, 
one half year of Hebrew or Greek gram- 
mar is simply not enough preparation 
for exegesis, either from a practical or 
academic point of view. The policy of 
making “English Bible’ a kind of ap- 
pendix to the curriculum can be seriously 
questioned in the light of the results 
of the examination held last year on the 
form and content of the Bible. 


What then can we do to prepare our 
students more adequately in the area 
of biblical studies for the ministry to- 
day? Apart from the age-old power 
struggle among departments for more 
hours and courses, let me make several 
observations and suggestions which may 
set this whole problem in its correct 
perspective. 

First, it should be pointed out that 
new teaching methods have been in- 
troduced in certain areas to facilitate 
the process of learning. 

Second, the textbook situation in the 
biblical field—except for commentaries 
in English—has improved considerably 
during the last ten years. Much can now 
be learned from standard handbooks 
which formerly had to be dispensed in 
lecture form. This, of course, places 
more responsibility on the student. 

Third, since the Bible and_ biblical 
study undergird all theological train- 
ing, each department is deeply involved 
in carrying on the training of the stu- 
dent in this area. Biblical study is not 
limited to several courses or to the ac- 
quisition of essential biblical data. It is 
closely related to the whole theological 
curriculum. 

Fourth, we would suggest that this 
principle of the basic importance of the 
Bible in all theological education be 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Taped Student Panel Discussion 


Calls for Curriculum Changes 


Three semesters ago, in September of ‘61, there began on the Princeton Seminary 
campus a gradual change in the curriculum "for the B.D. degree. It was designed to 
provide maximum flextbility and an opportunity for the student to prepare himself 
im accordance with his academic needs coupled with those that will be necessary for 


an adequate and fruitful ministry. 


With the closing of the fall ’°62 semester, those who began with the curriculum 


a year ago have reached the mid-way point in their course of study, 


What has 


been experienced in this experiment by both students and administration will have 
mereasing significance as this curriculum continues to grow and as it is moulded 
into 4 mature, creative, and increasingly productive program. 


On February 15, four middlers—Dean 
Foose of Texas, Larry Hickle of Cali- 
fornia, Ron Kangus of Michigan, and 
John Stephenson of New Jersey——met 
in the presence of The Semuinarian as- 
sociate editors Hart Nelsen and Paul 
Everett to discuss the question, “How has 
the new curriculum helped you prepare 
to meet the needs of the ministry?” 

The four men involved, having reached 
the halfway mark in the new curriculum, 
not only represent different geographic 
locations, but also reflect differences in 
scholastic achievement and extent of 
scholastic training before coming to 
Princeton. 

As the discussion began, Stephenson 
requested that, in thinking about the 
needs of the ministry, we should “think 
about it in the broadest sense as far as 
the curriculum serving the most efficient 
purpose for which it is designed.” Prev- 
iously Stephenson had been looking at 
the curriculum and analyzing it by de- 
partments. Foose claimed that one 
must begin by asking the question “What 
is theological education . . . as, say, over 
against graduate law education or medi- 
CLO Mana a 

Foose also felt, however, that one of 
the fallacies in getting together and dis- 
cussing something like this “is the idea 
of batting our ideas off of each other.” 
He further stated that this will never 
seem to do any good unless students 
meet with the curriculum committee or 
people responsible in the area of cur- 
riculum. We are presumptuous to decide 
in our own right what we need. We have 
an administration and a faculty that is 
supposedly there to set up a curriculum. 
If we are going to criticize it, we need a 
representative to talk with us about it.” 

Kangus stated that “there is a differ- 
ence between the needs of the ministry 
and our own personal needs.” He be- 
lieves that what the curriculum intends 
to do is to provide the student on the 
one hand with the essential knowledge 
that he must have in order to be a min- 
ister, and secondly, especially through the 
senior year, to give him the opportunity 


to fill his own academic needs. 

In contemplating the curriculum, stu- 
dents, according to Stephenson, have the 
concept that the people who are higher 
up don’t have a grasp on the situation 
and are not capable of directing it in the 
right way. For example, “I felt . . . too 
much of our curriculum depended upon 
an historical background that I didn’t 
have. I needed to start with a_ basic 
church history course that began with the 
year one and went straight through to 
the present day. Instead, our courses 
seemed to jump around.” Stephenson, 
however, went on to state that perhaps 
this approach is educationally sound, and 
that by taking a period of history which 
is somewhat out of context, “it means 
that it is going to force the student to 
go out on his own and do further re- 
search which he might not do if he had 
courses which were of a chronological 
nature. 

Kangus then asked if the group felt 
that the curriculum as it stands was 
fully aware of the differences in academic 
preparation and allowed for them. “It 
seems to me that it really doesn’t—we're 
pretty much stereotyped in the first year. 
I took two very good courses in Old 
Testament in college and had to repeat 
another introductory course. What do 
you think about it?” 

“I think this is one of the big weak- 
nesses,’ stated Hickle. “If time is wasted 
repeating things we've already had, then 
this hampers our ability to master the 
great amount of material we've got to 
get. 

In looking at the changes that have 
taken place in this year’s junior cur- 
riculum over last year’s, Foose brought 
forth the fact that “we are in the midst 
of a transitional period in terms of this 
seminary and its understanding of and 
grappling with what theological educa- 
tion is. It is our responsibility to be crit- 
ical in the best sense of the word critical, 
realizing that the seminary is trying to 
do something.” However, as we rfe- 
quested last year, there should be some 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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A Few Suggestions 


We receive many student publications from other seminaries and The 
Seminarian is among the last to take pot shots at curriculum. The curriculum, 
it must be admitted, is not the most important aspect of seminary educa- 
tion. In descending order of importance the ingredients are: the Gospel, pro- 
fessors, students, books, curriculum. Yet our curriculum and methods of 
education involve us all. 

I suggest that more of the required work in courses, such as term papers, 
be performed by groups of two or three students. These groups could be 
formed in each course separately, or perhaps after the first semester of the 
junior year, and maintained thereafter. This policy is now practiced on a 
small scale in the Religion and Society course; it is interesting that the 
sociological perspective has recognized something which most theologians 
have missed; namely, that God chose that we live in community, in de- 
pendence upon each other as well as upon him. If we except Pavlov’s ex- 
periments in psychological conditioning, then it appears that in our present 
curriculum we are being conditioned to be impregnable spiritual and intel- 
lectual islands, in line with 19th century individualism. 

We ask why many students enter into a competitive relation with their 
pastor in field work, why multiple-ministry parish situations often foster 
inter-clerical friction, why ministers break down. Our survival of the fittest 
academic community, in which we individually compete against our fellows 
on the academic curve, does not promote koimonia. One could almost re- 
sent sharing knowledge with one’s fellow student. One may object that if 
several students present a single term paper, receiving the same grade, that 
this “academic communism” would kill incentive. I believe, however, that 
there is greater incentive in team work, if a competitive situation must be 
maintained. 

This is to be preferred to our “academic capitalism,” and comprehensive 
exams could be used to balance the “team” method, as well as to satisfy the 
American Association of Theological Schools. 

The tension between freedom and responsibility is always a problem. I 
would advocate a little less freedom for professors, particularly in regard 
to exams and assignments. According to my understanding, a professor gives 
an exam in almost any manner he desires; as a result, there were some 
seniors who had to prepare over 100 preliminary exam questions before finals 
last semester. I had to prepare a total of 60 questions for 3 courses, and we 
were told that we would be asked to answer a total of 11 questions in the 
3 exams. Thus, the average time allowed to answer these questions was 
about 40 minutes. If I were given time to answer all 60 questions for 
which I had prepared, I could have written for about 40 hours. Do you 
know how long it takes to prepare 40 hours of written material, and to 
memorize it? I think a professor ought to submit his plan for examination 
to some central office for approval, The Seminarian office, for instance. 

I also think there ought to be some regulation in regard to term papers. 
I understand that if a middler took all the right (or wrong) courses last se- 
mester, he would have been required to prepare 19 term papers. At 10 pages 
per paper this would be only 190 pages of material, or equal to two master’s 
thesis. I know some middlers who hardly opened a book last semester; they 
only wrote term papers. 

In some of the other critiques from neighboring seminaries, cries have 
been made for a four year B.D. program. I rather think that a required year 
of internship, involving 8 hours per semester of guided reading-correspond- 
ence courses, is possible. Reading courses might be assigned more frequently 
for summer vacations. Also, a Th.M. program by correspondence might be 
desirable, although the present “Monday Program” is useful. 
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Pilot Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the new age was caught in an old cur- 
riculum. Some dropped out because of 
their disappointment, others transferred, 
but most repressed their early hopes and 
settled down to the inevitable. As a re- 
sult, this campus is filled with academic 
represstons, Many in every graduating 
class leave with a bitter taste in their 
mouths because their dreams were un- 


fulfilled. 


Perhaps the dreams were naive. The 
perfect curriculum will never be found 
among imperfect man. The idiocyncra- 
cies, the limited outlooks, the childhood 
biases of both faculty and students mili- 
tate against it. We are allowed to speak 
only in approximate terms—more nearly 
perfect, less nearly perfect—without 
knowing exactly what “perfect” means. 
Moreover, what is more nearly perfect 
for one student is less nearly perfect for 
his roommate. 


The Pilot Program may suggest the 
correct principle, academically and psy- 
chologically—the element of freedom. 
Not everyone can thrive profitably on the 
latitude given to Pilot students, but 
everyone should be allowed to find his 
own academic style. If he covered re- 
quired material in college with academic 
excellence, he should be sent into ad- 
vanced study. If he can cover a course 
more quickly by reading than by listen- 
ing to lectures, he should be sent to the 
library with the professor's blessing. If 
his dependence on lectures is healthy, he 
should place his emphasis on Stuart Hall. 


The Pilot Program is an extreme ex- 
periment in freedom. The ten students 
still involved do semi-independent work 
under faculty supervision and write re- 
search papers. One or two weekly sem- 
inars replace most lectures, and finals are 
more in style of comprehensives. Busy 
work is eliminated and assignments 
simplified. Inferior lectures are never 
heard but neither are superior ones. Ac- 
cording to some in the program, introduc- 
tory lectures at the inception of a new 
field would be an improvement. On the 
other hand, in independent study, one 
learns more from his faiures and bene- 
fits more from his successes, for both 
are more distinctly his own work. 


Any curiculum built around freedom 
as its essential principle demands bold 
and responsible action. At the outset of 
his seminary career the faculty and ad- 
ministration must guide the individual 
in discovering his true self academically, 
his gifts and needs. This being deter- 
mined, the faculty must be flexible 
enough to aid the student in the use of 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Student Panel 


(Continued from Page 3) 


sort of availability for representatives of 
the curriculum committee to just sit 


down with us and give us their reac- 
tions.” Foose went on to state that if 
this article is just to be brought up as 
some issues are brought up in The Sem- 


inarian and are relevant for a week 


around the dinner table and then die out, 


then why bother. 


Hickle commented that “it’s awfully 


- difficult to write this kind of thing into 


a curriculum, but I think that some of 
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| ity more 
a little unfortunate that the English Bible 


requirement was dropped, as seniors have 


the individual faculty members can, and 
some do, take this kind of responsibil- 
He claimed also that he felt it 


stated that one of the values of the 


course they took as juniors was the “by- 


products” they got in the personal rela- 
tionships with the professor involved. 


Regarding biblical content, Kangus re- 
ferred to the fact that seminaries have 
been criticized for an over concern in a 
curriculum with method rather than con- 


tent. For example, in learning a method 
of exegesis which is extremely important, 
its up to you to learn the rest of the 
content of the Scriptures once they've 


taught you how to do it. “You just get 


to the point, as in Hebrew, where you're 
just beginning to feel some facility, and 
there’s no more required Hebrew. There 
is no chance to take Hebrew in your sec- 
ond year and by the time you approach 
it as a senior, you've forgotten it all.” 
Kangus suggested a cut in the number 


of hours in the first year and perhaps a 


little bic of Hebrew all the way through 


so there would be “a sense of learning 
something.” 


In considering the Hebrew reading 
course now being offered and the avail- 
ability of time to take advantage of 1t, 
Foose raised the point that “we're tech- 
nically in graduate school which normally 
has four courses—12 hours maximum, 
usually 9 hours. Here the minimum is 
15. Of course you've got a lot of things 
like your practicums and you may have 


a maximum of 12 hours of what you'd 


call solid course: work.” 


“That's why there was a lot of lecture 
cutting last semester,’ stated Kangus. 
“I indulged in this myself and encour- 
aged others to do so—not precepts, how- 
ever. Members of the class worked hard 
last semester and were serious when they 
cut class. They cut to study and not sit 


(Continued on Page 6) 


T. Raiph Morton Will 
Conduct Chapel Service 


The Rev. T. Ralph Morton, deputy 
leader of the Iona Community, will con- 
duct the 10:00 a.m. chapel service on 
Friday, March 1. 

During his twelve years as a mission- 
ary in China he did extensive educa- 
tional and evangelistic work and also for 
a time acted as professor of New Testa- 
ment in Yenching University, Peping. 
He also served as chaplain to the Pres- 
byterian members of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. In 1943, he was invited by Dr. 
George F. MacLeod to become Warden 
of Community House in Glasgow and 
since then has been engaged in the work 
of the Iona Community. 

His book, The Household of Faith, 
was published by the Ilona Community 
in 1951 and is a study of the changing 
pattern of the church's life. 








Biblical Studies 


(Continued from Page 3) 
more realistically tumplemented in our 
own curriculum by continuing biblical 
work into the third year of the B.D. 
course. This would indicate to the stu- 
dent that we take seriously the nature 
of the Bible and its relation to the total 
program of theological education. 


Let me say in closing that much that 
has been written here has come out of 
discussions with my colleagues in the 
Department and with others. Curricular 
problems are ever with us, and each new 
generation must try to solve them in 
order to prepare more effective ministers 
of the Word. 


in Curriculum 


By Peter J. Marshall 


The point of this article is not to set 
forth a learned treatise on the philosophy 
of education, using our curriculum as 
subject matter. Rather I would hope 
to give some “off-the-cuff” impressions 
of how the ‘curriculum situation strikes 
a member of the student body. Thereby 
one hopes that the saving grace of this 
perspective might be that of freshness. 


My first observation is that I am not 
sure what the faculty and the adminis- 
tration are trying to accomplish with it. 
(I am distinguishing this from what I 
am trying to accomplish for myself 
through the curriculum, or perhaps even 
in spite of it.) The intentions of the 
“powers that be” are certainly not evi- 
dent from a perusal of the courses plan- 
ned for the student body. Why not? 

First, and most obvious, is the fact 
that the seminary lives in eternal con- 
flict over the question of whether we 
are a professional school or a graduate 
school. Perhaps the answer is that we 
should be both. Granted. But I for one 
am firmly convinced that the graduate 
empnasis cannot be fully developed in 
less than four years. A glance at the 
new curriculum shows that the “how-to” 
courses exist uneasily beside the more 
basic courses on theology, history and 
biblical studies. One wonders whether 
we should not have something to present 
to our future pastorates before we learn 
“how-to” present it. 

It seems that the new curriculum repre- 
sents a compromise between the profes- 
sional and graduate emphases in the form 
of one leg over each side of the fence, 
instead of an attempt to remove the 
fence and unite these emphases in one 
program. Is this the idea of the junior 
year? It seems to be a partial introduc- 
tion to “what is a minister.” This is 
set forth in some potpourris where seem- 
ingly every member of the department 
queues up to await his hour in which 
he adds his own particular ingredients 
to the stew. Now perhaps this represents 
a step towards an integrated approach 
(the new trend?) where all four depart- 
ments are presented as a unit instead of 
treating each one separately. But the 
point remains, who knows? 

Finally, in an institution where there 
is a tension between the graduate and 
professional emphases it is possible that 
some members of the faculty may exist 
for the sake of their own academic 
worlds and not for the sake of the stu- 
dent body. There are some of us who 
enjoy knowledge for its own sake. But 
the fact remains that what we need most 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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(continued from page 5) 

from the faculty is that which will make 
us better ministers in every sense of the 
word. We do not primarily need what 
happens to be of current academic in- 
terest to various members of the faculty. 
Nor do we primarily wish our term 
papers to be used as guinea pigs for 
somebody's proposed book on some topic. 

Now quite obviously, the student body 
needs more of the viewpoint of the 
faculty towards the curriculum. But 
there needs to be a dialogue between 
students and faculty in an atmosphere of 
real guidance by the faculty toward our 
preparation for the ministry. This would 
go a long way toward creating the kind 
of situation in which the new curriculum 
could be streamlined and perfected by 
all concerned. 


Pilot Program 


(Continued from Page 4) 

those gifts to meet those needs. The stu- 
dent must be mature enough to use his 
freedom responsibly. If he needs external 
controls to make him work, he should 
not presume to be as independent as the 
Pilot Program allows. But if he needs 
a measure of independence to realize 
himself academically, he must demand it. 
If the seminary cannot provide it, it is 
not worthy of his continued presence. 
Above all, he must not repress academic 
ambitions that are mature and realistic. 

The Pilot Program ends with this 
year's class. But it is hoped that faculty 
and administration have learned how to 
filter through the regular B.D. curriculum 
the outstanding features of the program 
for those who need more freedom. 


Non- Violence Meeting 


There will be a meeting in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Princeton to dis- 
cuss “Spiritual Roots of Non-Violence 
and World Community” on February 22, 
tonight, beginning at 8:00 p.m. 


Devotion Book Given 


By William Barnhardt 


A gift of the devotional book, Daily 
Light, has been made available to the 
students of Princeton Seminary by the 
Presbyterian layman William H. Barn- 
hardt, a member of the Meyers Park 
Presbyterian Church of Charlotte, 
North Carolina. These books may be 
acquired free of charge from the 
Theological Book Agency. 
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Sunday, February 24 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 


President James Geltemy, 
The Hartford Seminary 
Foundation 


Monday, February 25 
1:30 p.m. Stewardship Committee, 
Stevenson Lounge 
5:00 p.m. Admissions Committee, 
Presidents Room 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
James Bain 


Tuesday, February 26 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Kuist 


Leader: 


6:45 p.m. Recital, Steve Kimbrough, 
baritone, Campus Center 
Auditorium 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Robert Hallman 


Wednesday, February 27 
10:00 a.m. Extended Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Dr. David A. 
MacLennan, Brick Presbyter- 
ian Church, Rochester, New 
York 


The Week Ahead 
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1:30 p.m. Student Council Meeting, 
Student Council Room 

2:00 p.m. Doctoral Studies Committee 
Meeting, President's Room 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer: Special Ash 
Wednesday Service 


Thursday, February 28 

10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: President 
Lee Bristol, Westminster 
Choir College 

7:30 p.m. Wives Course, Room 6, Stu- 
art Hall 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Jerry Van Sant 


Friday, March 1 

10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: The Rev. T. 
Ralph Morton, Iona Com- 
munity, Scotland 
Vocations Conference Begins 


Saturday, March 2 


Vocations Conference 


Sunday, March 3 
Vocations Conference 
11:00 a.m. Service of Worship: Miller 
Chapel, Dr. Scherer 


Leader: 





McCord on NBC Radio 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Catechism, 1563-1963. A celebration at 
Lancaster Theological Seminary by the 
Annual Meeting of the North American 
Council on January 14-17 marked this 
anniversary. This Council, under the Al- 
liance of Reformed Churches through- 
out the World Holding the Presbyterian 
Order, on January 19 observed the event 
with a special publication on a new trans- 
lation of the catechism. 


Student Panel 


(Continued from Page 5) 


in the snack bar.” 

Hickle related that he had gone to 
graduate school for a year before com- 
ing to Princeton “and I found that I 
had enough time so that I could read 
and learn something rather than just 
crank out material in order to get a 
grade.” Foose, however, reminded the 
group that grades do count if one is to 
do graduate work. 

In bringing the discussion to a close, 
Kangus suggested that the group sum- 
marize their overall impressions of the 
curriculum, and Stephenson stated that 
he believed that the administration 1s 
certainly “grappling with the questions 
that we are challenging them with. It is 
not just a simple factor of rearranging 
courses. It is a matter of coordinating 
capable men and scheduling the work 


load along with the needs of the stu- 
dents.” 

“I echo John’s feeling,’ Hickle com- 
mented, and related that he believed that 
by and large the planning made sense. 
He stated that the first thing that needs 
to be done is to take more account of 
individual needs of the students in view 
of their background.” He pointed out 
that this was happening in a course like 
Dr. Blizzard’s Religion and Society where 
this semester he has three different sec- 
tions. “He has made a step forward by 
basing it on diagnostic tests rather than 
a transcript.” 


Foose added to the above the need to 
have an opportunity to establish a theo- 
logy and faith of one’s own. 

“I think the faculty expects us to give 
it a chance,” concluded Kangus, “and 
we have to confess that we sometimes 
walk into certain courses with a chip on 
our shoulders ... We have to admit that 
as middlers we're sort of an experimental 
class, and if we accept our role in this 
I think they'll understand.” He stated 
further that in the meantime “if we 
recognize that there are needs that are 
awfully important to us which the cur- 
riculum cannot meet at present, I believe 
it is Our responsibility to integrate the 
material, establish our own goals and to 
work independently in the most disci- 
plined fashion to get the kind of theo- 
logical education we need, either be- 
cause of the curriculum or in spite of the 
curriculum as it presents itself at certain 
points. 
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A Student Review of Mission 


America: Restoration of Mission 


By V. Miller Newton 
Newton is a senior B.D. student 


The intention of Mission Week is to 
emphasize the centrality of ‘mission’ in 
the life of the Church. Traditionally 
this word has been used to describe only 
certain types of activity, primarily over- 
seas and in non-Christian countries. 
However, through the ecumenical move- 
ment, biblical scholarship, and theology, 
we have recovered the fact of mission 


for the whole Church. Now every area 
is a context for mission, and every con- 
gregation is the agent of Christ on mis- 
sion where it is. On Friday of Mission 
Week we will explore the mission of 
the Church in terms of the local con- 
gregation in America. In fact, the em- 
phasis will be on the city congregation 
in the U.S.A. This theme is in line 


(Continued on Page 4) 





Latin America: A Continent in Ferment 


By Edgar R. Moros 
Moros is a middler B.D. student who is a member of the Presbyterian Church 


of Venezuela. 


It is striking for any one who visits 
Latin America, to realize the turmoil 
going on in those countries. To the 
/person who returns to Latin America,— 
even after one year or less of absence— 
this turmoil is all the greater, for these 
countries are literally being turned up- 
| side down. 

These are mere outside symptoms of 


a real revolution just beginning to take 
place and quite different from the multi- 
ple so-called “revolutions” which have 
taken place from time to time. 

It is amazing to observe how this 
revolution is spreading like wild fire. Its 
main characteristic, however, is that it 
seems to be happening before the eyes 
of everyone without a definite direction 


(Continued on Page 4) 





Tran: Christians and Rising Expectations 


By Ernest W. Freund 
Freund is a junior B.D. student and has engaged in student work in Iran. 


The land shook! And even half way 
,around the world you too saw it and 
were shaken as you read the morning 
headlines. In a period of forty-five sec- 
\onds, more than a hundred mud-built 
Iranian villages had taken on the ap- 
pearance of ancient ruins. About ten 
‘thousand people lay dead; seventy 
thousand homeless and bewildered peo- 


ple were left to face the overwhelming 
task of rebuilding. For them new hope 
must be found, new expectations aroused 
in the midst of the tragedy of that quake. 

However, in modern Persia there are 
signs of a quake with an even greater 
impact. Its tremors are those of revolu- 
tion and reform which are uprooting 
the rigid pattern of a 2500 year history. 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Paul E. Sips 


Welcome to Princeton’s 
Vocations Conference 


We extend our greetings to all the 
college students who have come to our 
campus this weekend, and hope that we 
as students will be of some assistance 
in exploring the meaning of church voca- 
tions. 


Over 325 students will arrive this after- 
noon, making this the largest conference 
ever; the first one was held in 1959. 
The program will begin with an address 
this evening by President James I. Mc- 
Cord entitled, “Service to Christ in the 
World: The Challenge to the Church,” 
and will conclude Sunday with a worship 
service in Miller Chapel to be conducted 
by Paul E. Scherer, visiting professor 
of homiletics. 


All seminary students are invited to 
attend any of the conference activities, 
and student chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee for the conference, J. Roger Hull, 
Jr., said, “Every student of the seminary 
can be of assistance by being available 
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Here Come Those Men 


By Frederick L. Hull 


A crisis will always expose a man for who he really is. In moments 
of crisis some men are utterly immobilized—either paralyzed by fright or 
baffled by the confusion which surrounds them. Through indecision and 
shallowness of conviction such a man becomes victimized by conditions 
which he had no part in creating. 

Yet, a crisis sometimes reveals a man’s greatness. Suddenly faced with 
a critical situation a man may momentarily be stunned but not disabled. 
Instead, he moves to meet the situation with a driving sense of abandon as 
he is compelled by something which is deeply part of him. 

The death of Stephen and the subsequent great persecution in Jerusalem 
was a major disaster in the early church. But the book of Acts records 
a seemingly incredible response from the early Christians; “Now those 
who were scattered went about preaching the word.” In the face of further 
crisis and under the threat of death those men and women moved out— 
with the conviction and utter audacity to proclaim Jesus Christ as Lord. 
It was a rugged and exciting venture and one which provoked their enemies 
to cry with rage: “Here come those men who have turned the world 
upside down.” 

The “Week On Mission” is the result of a deep and widespread concern 
among our students for developing a mature approach to the mission of the 
Church at this hour. It is an endeavor to bring into focus specific situa- 
tions in the life of the Church and world and to explore as students the 
opportunities for strategic action. 

The whole mission of the Church is the topic of our concern. This is 
not a conference on what we have been calling “foreign missions.” The 
week is intended to take with great seriousness the fact of a world in transi- 
tion, but to view all change as subject to the Lordship of Jesus Christ and 
as a challenge to Christian obedience. 

As Christian students we are all committed to a thoughtful discernment 
and pondering of the nature of our world and the demands of these days. 
As Christians [who happen to be students] we are committed to Jesus 
Christ who thrusts us into the world to summon it to submit to Christ’s 
dominion. We are not rendered immobile by the complexity of issues, 
but we are impowered by the Holy Spirit to engage every issue, every in- 
stitution, and every man with the message of redemption and the fact of 
new life in Jesus Christ. 

Today we stand at the threshold of what President McCord calls the 
“dawn of universal history’—a time when nations can no longer write 
their separate histories. As cultures converge and interdependence increases 
we stand more and more responsible for an intelligent understanding and 
appreciation of the shaping of the Church in various lands. The time may 
well come when seminary students here will spend a period of time out- 
side of America as a requirement toward graduation. But until that time 
comes, we will have things like this “Week On Mission” as an attempt 
to bring before us the crisis and challenge in Christ’s Church in various 
countries of the world. 
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Editor’s Note 


This special issue of The Seminarian has been under the supervision of 
Larry S. Carney, senior B.D., who was appointed by Frederick L. Hull and 
Richard R. Bunce, co-chairmen of the student committee for the “Week On 
Mission,” for this special task. This issue has as its purpose to serve as a 
prologue to the week which lies ahead. 
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The Seminarian 


Published every Friday afternoon during the 
academic year by Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. Editorial offices, Room 8, Education 
Building, WAlnut 1-8690. The opinions expressed 
herein are those of the individual contributors 
and do not necessarily represent the views of 
the seminary administration or the editoral 
board. Staff: Barry H. Downing,  editor-in- 
chief; Paul F. Everett, associate editor; Hart Nel- 
sen, associate editor; John C. Mather, circulation 
manager. : 


ISM Meeting Planned 


The Middle Atlantic Region on the 
Inter-Seminary Movement (ISM) met 
in executive committee at the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School (Episcopalian ) 
on February 16. Our seminary was 
represented by Daniel Migliore, instruc- 
tor, and Frank Strock. Plans were made 
for the annual regional conference of 
ISM to be held on March 22-23 in 
Washington, D. C. The discussion theme 
will be, “How should the Church speak 
on social issues?” Brooks Hayes, special 
assistant to the President, will be the 
key speaker. Detailed information about 
the conference will appear on the cam- 
pus bulletin boards in the very near 
future. This promises to be a stimulating 
conference and it is hoped that a num- 
ber of Princeton students will want to 
participate in it. 

The ISM can be a valuable means of 
encouraging conversation and fellowship 
among the students of theological sem- 
inaries in any given locality. Some of 
our students are participating in an 
ecumenical seminar which meets at dif- 
ferent seminaries and provides reward- 
ing contact among representatives of dif- 
ferent theological traditions. 


Words of Profit 


Financial remuneration (money) was 
given to three winners of the Sweden- 
borg Essay Contest: first prize—Adb-El- 
Masih Istafanous; second prize—Douglas 
S. Bax; third prize—John Afman. Hon- 
orable mention without honorarium was 
awarded to David E. Fischer and Allsion 
Trites. 


Our Fat Tuesday celebration held last 
Monday found it unusually difficult to 
give away prize money. Nevertheless, 
the evening incarnated 150 years of 
progress at Princeton Seminary. Bob Col- 
man has signed a contract with Decca. 
Time magazine came up with unusual 
photographs and copy for its “Religion” 
section. In the light of this event it 
would seem profitable to redefine the 
term “Sesquicentennial Celebration.” 
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Schedule of Events 


Monday, March 4 


6:00 p.m. Dinner honoring missionary 
guests and international stu- 
dents, address by Dr. McCord 
—Campus Center 


7:45 p.m. Regional consultation on the 
MIDDLE EAST, “Christians 
and Rising Expectations in 
Iran”—Stevenson Lounge 


10:00 p.m. Evening Chapel led by Mid- 
dle East students 


Tuesday, March 5 


10:00 a.m. Extended Chapel Service: 
Dr. Alfonso Rodriguez 


3:30 p.m. Informal dormitory meetings 


7:00 p.m. Regional consultation on 
LATIN AMERICA, “Chris- 
tian Discipleship in the 
Midst of Revolution’— 
Stevenson Lounge 


10:00 p.m. Evening Chapel led by Latin 
American students 


Wednesday, March 6 


10:00 am. Morning Chapel led by Mr. 
Saphir 


1:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. Study and serv- 
ice information available in 
Main Lounge Campus Center 


1:45 p.m. Meeting with Miss Margaret 
Flory on “New Patterns of 
Service Abroad’”—Stevenson 
Lounge 


3:00 p.m. Meeting with Rev. Kenneth 
Magner Jr., “The New Face 
of National Missions’— 
Main Lounge 


3:30 p.m. Regional consultation on 
INDIA, “The Church as the 
‘salt of the earth’ in India.” 
Stevenson Lounge 


7:00 p.m. Informal dormitory meetings 


10:00 pm. Evening Chapel led by 


African students 
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Thursday, March 7 


10:00 a.m. Morning Chapel led by Rev. 
John Gatu 


1:45 p.m. Meeting with Rev. Donald 
Smith, “New Patterns of 
Ministry and the Question of 
Ordination” 


. Informal dormitory meetings 


. Regional consultation on 
AFRICA, “Challenges to the 
Church in Africa” Steven- 
son Lounge 


10:00 p.m. Evening Chapel: “West Side 
Story Speaks” 


Friday, March 8 


10:00 am. Morning Chapel led by Rev. 
Glen Knecht 


1:00 p.m. Small Dining Room Lunch- 
eon, address by Mr. William 
Stringfellow 
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Princeton Seminary Presents ‘A Week on Mission’ 


3:30 p.m. Regional consultation on the 
AMERICAN PARISH, “The 
Restoration of Mission in the 
American Parish’ Stevenson 
Lounge 


Visiting Guests 


March 4 


Dr. T. C. Young, Chairman Oriental 
Studies Princeton University 


Dr. William Miller, 43 years of mis- 
sionary service in Persia 


March 5 


Dr. Alfonso Rodriguez, National Mis- 
sions of United Presbyterian Church 
USA, and President of Matanzas 
Seminary, Cuba 


Dr. John Sinclair, Secretary for Latin 


America, United Presbyterian 
Church USA 
March 6 


Miss Margaret Flory, Office of Student 
World Relations of United Presby- 
terian Church USA 


Mr. E. V. Matthew, Advocate before 
Supreme Court India 


Dr. John Weir, Acting Secretary. in 
South Asia Office of United Presby- 
terian Church USA 


Rev. Kenneth Magner Jr., Division of 
Personnel of National Missions, 
United Presbyterian Church USA 


March 7 


Rey. Donald Smith, Secretary for Per- 
sonnel, Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations -of United 
Presbyterian Church USA 


Rev. John Gatu, Presbyterian minister 
from Kenya 


March 8 


Mr. William Stringfellow, attorney and 
author 
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Newton on America 


(Continued from Page 1) 


with the current World Council of 
Churches study on the missionary struc- 
ture of the local congregation. Our 
speaker and resource person will be 
William Stringfellow Esq., a lawyer from 
New York City. Mr. Stringfellow is a 
theologically articulate layman, who il- 
licited strong praise from Karl Barth, fol- 
lowing the latter's visit to this country. 
Mr. Stringfellow will speak to a group 
at 1:00 p.m. in the small dining room 
of the Campus Center at a special lunch- 
eon. Then at 3:30 he will lead a con- 
sultation on this theme in Stevenson 
Lounge. Mr. Stringfellow recently pub- 
lished a book entitled A Private and Pub- 
lic Faith which indirectly deals with our 
theme. He has been actively involved in 
the life of East Harlem Protestant Par- 
ish, thus giving him a real existential 
background in the city congregation. 


In the consultation we hope to deal 
with the modern city, and urban life and 
culture as the context of the Christian 
mission. Also we will deal with the bib- 
lical theological basis of witness in this 
context. Mr. Stringfellow’s wealth of ex- 
perience should offer much in the way of 
concrete suggestions and help. Each of 
us is forced to understand our part in 
God's mission to and in the world if 
we are going to be obedient in our min- 
istries. 


This consultation should be of great 
help to many who are considering a 
ministry in the city church, and who are 
struggling with the nature and form of 
the Church's mission there. 


Latin America by Moros 


(Continued from Page 1) 


or goal except that of doing away with 
the way of life known up to the present. 


This undirected and wild movement 
for change is affecting all classes of 
society as well as all the institutions of 
society, including the religious institu- 
tions. 


For the witnessing Christian this poses 
the most acute problem ever dealt with. 
What position is the church going to 
take before such revolution, and what 
new patterns of discipleship are needed 
if the church hopes to become relevant 
to the situation? This nobody really 
knows. 


The church all over Latin America is 
seeking to remain faithful to her Lord 
and to proclaim a gospel which has 
something to say to men in the midst 
of their struggle. 


Here on the Princeton Seminary cam- 
pus we are going to have a most unusual 
opportunity of probing into this serious 
problem Tuesday, March the 5th. We 
are going to have the privilege of hav- 
ing on campus two leading thinkers on 
the situation of the Latin American 
church. 


On that day Dr. Alfonso Rodriguez 
and Dr. John Sinclair will be our special 
guests. 


Dr. Alfonso Rodriguez, who is the 
President of Matanzas Seminary in Cuba, 
will be the speaker for our extended 
chapel service on Tuesday morning. Dr. 
Rodriguez is a most distinguished 
churchman and scholar, holding a Ph.D. 
from Cuba and a Th.D. from Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He is a well- 
known spokesman for the ecumenical 
movement as well as for the Protestant 
Church in Latin America. 


Dr. John Sinclair is also a graduate 
of Princeton Seminary. After some ten 
years of missionary work in Venezuela 
and in Chile, he was called by the Com- 
mission for Ecumenical Missions and Re- 
lations of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., to be its secretary for Latin 
America. A man of great vision and 
profound understanding of the problems 
of the Latin American countries, Dr. 
Sinclair has worked together with the 
indigenous churches to start a glorious 
new chapter in the history of the Protes- 
tant Church in Latin America. 


Freund on Iran 
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The rebuilding of life has begun, and 
with it new hope and rising expectations. 
This on the part of people in cities and 
countryside alike represents a need and 
an opportunity for the witness and mes- 
sage of the Christian faith perhaps as 
never before. 


Take a walk down the main street of 
Teheran. Signs of the revolution are 
clear. Cadillacs and donkeys crowd the 
same paved street which not long ago 
was only dust and mud. This street is 
the middle of a city which in the last 
fifteen years has swelled in population 
from three hundred thousand to almost 
three million; a street in which steel sky- 
scrapers loom above mud huts. Women 
garbed in dark veil (‘chaddor’) cross the 
street, nodding to friends who have 
traded such ancient tradition for the latest 
of Paris fashions. Add to that the recent 
proliferation of flashing neon signs and 
certain blocks of this street become rem- 
iniscent of Times Square. 


But all that glitters is not gold! To- 
wards the west end of that street is the 


University of Teheran. Among its ten 
thousand students is an atmosphere of 
disillusionment and ‘death’ for some, 
hope and rising expectations for others. 
Eleven Iranian students have written a 
letter to President Kennedy listing their 
reasons for thinking the US. is wasting 
its time in Iran. The letter is thirty 
pages long and points out that rigged 
elections, misappropriation of millions 
in foreign aid, concerns of land reform, 
teacher strikes, general mistrust and lack 
of integrity accompany revolution and 
reform. All have been elements in trig- 
gering student riots and attempts to 
overthrow the government. Conse- 
quently, students have often played un- 
wittingly into the hands of strong Com- 
munist subversion which is bent on dis- 
rupting the present pro-western regime 
in Iran. 

Talk to an individual caught in this 
tension. He finds himself bewildered as 
to values and meaning of life. He is a 
Stranger to his parents generation. He 
no longer practices Islam. He is also 
influenced predominantly by secularism, 
but he suffers. He looks to material goals 
for the source of his salvation, but they 
fail. He is disillusioned and_ spiritually 
empty. He begins to look for some new 
hope, new truth and new life. No amount 
of technical assistance and material aid 
can satisfy this need. 

For one hundred years Christian mis- 
sion has been in Iran. It has served 
faithfully and well. Thousands have 
been influenced. Men have found hope, 
truth and new life. But the quake of rev- 
olution and reform has shaken the old 
mission structures too, and many must 
be rebuilt. We, as Christians at Prince- 
ton Seminary, know that Iran’s church 
is our church and that their mission is 
part of our ministry. We, along with the 
Christians in Iran, are about one and 
the same task—the reconciling of man 
estranged. 

It is in the light of this concern that . 
the consultation on Iran will be held as 
part of this week of mission. We shall 
seek to understand modern Persia and 
her people, to reconsider the place of 
the Christian message in her midst, and 
to find new means by which that mes- 
sage may become incarnate. We, too, 
stand as Christians with rising expecta- 
tions. 


Vocations Conference 


(Continued from Page 1) 
for discussion with visiting students.” 
Approximately 30 seminary students are 
assisting in the conference which is being 
directed by Roy Pfautch, assistant to 
the president. 
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India: Christians As 
The Salt of the Earth 


By Stanley R. Mumford 


Mumford is a senior B.D. student who 
recently returned from a two year study 
at Banaras University in India. 


E. V. Matthew, Indian lawyer of 
Bangalore and advocate for the Supreme 
Court in India, spoke of the Indian 
Church at the World Council of 


- Churches in New Delhi: 


“The tremendous problems faced oy 
the State in the economic regeneration 
of the people and in the secularization of 
society leave us cold and reveal us im our 
true colours as a middle class structure 
unwilling to meet the challenge of social 
change ... In these dangerous decades 
for the country the churches which 
ought to supply im abundance tinspira- 
tional resources to the State to carry for- 
ward the social ferment fails im its mis- 
ston, all because it clings to its class 


| structures and institutions which have 


become virtual taboos ... At this point 


of time it may be that in order to be- 
come the salt of the earth, the church 
| should dissolve its own structure as a 


city set on a hill.” 


Mr. Matthew will be the chief speaker 
Indian consultation meeting 
3:30. Another  dis- 


Burgoyne, English missionary of North 


| India, who became an expert on the 
‘border situation’ by treking through the 


Nepali Himalayas and mingling with 
Paul Younger, pro- 


Mumford, who have spent two years in 


| Banaras Hindu University will also be 
| resource leaders. 


While Matthew will represent the 
Indian Christian in the midst of a sec- 
ualarized India, Burgoyne, Younger and 
Mumford will struggle with re-evalua- 


| ting the role of the “missionary.” 


If the Western Christian in India re- 


_ fuses to expose himself to India’s depths, 
| he can hardly encourage anyone else. 


Minoru Kasai, Japanese Christian of 
Princeton Seminary and currently living 


in the student hostel of the University 


at Banaras writes: 


“If I take my Japanese friend to the 
house of the missionary here he will say: 


Is it Christianity? The majority of the 
| people here are living in such a difficult 
| condition, doesn’t he feel any uneasiness? 
| That.is why I say that religions are 
| optate.’ 
| say the missionaries become rich, Hire- 


“My Hindu friends generally 
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Africa: Challenges to the Church 


By Mary E. McAnally 
Miss McAnally visited Africa under a Presbyterian program for a summer, she 


is a junior M.R.E. student. 


What is the role of the Church in 
Africa? How do Christians in Africa 
relate their faith to their society? What 
do Christian Africans think of the East- 
West conflict? Does the Church speak 
to Africa’s racial, political, and economic 
problems? How is the missionary enter- 
prise in Africa failing or succeeding? 

These and many other questions will 
undoubtedly arise on March 7th when 
the seminary community will have an 
Opportunity to converse with African 


leaders—both church and state—during 
the “Week on Mission.” Hopefully some 
of them will-be answered. On Thursday 
March 7th a representative from the 
Ghanan Embassy and a church leader 
from Kenya will be our guests for dis- 
cussion and conversation. African stu- 
dents will also be present. 

There is much in Africa that is of 
concern to American Christians. We hear 
of uprisings and revolutions,—of mis- 
sionaries being killed or ousted and 


(Continued on Page 6) 





Mission as Relationship: Two Views 


Snyder on Relationship 


By T. Richard Snyder 


Snyder is a senior B.D. student who 
spent last year as the assistant minister 
of the Union Church in Rio de Janeiro. 


There is growing controversy over the 
place of verbal proclamation of the Word 
in the mission of the church. This varies 
between the two extremes of the biblicist 
who thinks the words are magic and 
the “modern” minister who thinks that 
sermons are meaningless. It is absurd to 
think that either extreme is correct. 


However, in the midst of these ex- 
tremes there is the genuine question of 
the place of verbal communication in our 
mission. The task of mission is twofold: 
to serve and to proclaim. Proclamation 
is integrally related to our entire mission, 
but too often we think of it primarily 
in terms of speaking. 

I believe that the key to the nature 
of the proclamation of mission is to be 
found in the nature of Christianity it- 
self. Christianity is above all else a re- 
lationship of love. It is God’s love for 
man, man’s response in love to God and 
to others. It is a personal relationship. 
If this be the nature of Christianity we 
see that our primary task is not to theo- 
logize or verbalize, but to love. This is 
not meant to negate the validity of ver- 
balizing about these relationships but 
rather to negate its primacy. One soon 
suspects the man whose primary manner 
of proclaiming the presence of a per- 
sonal relationship is by stating it. 

The task of mission is to serve and 
to proclaim. But what do we proclaim? 
Our proclamation is of God’s love for us, 
His already having acted for us, His be- 
ing-in-relationship with us. The basis 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Miller on Relationship 


By William M. Miller, Jr. 


Miller is a Th.M. student who has 
traveled widely as a worker with inter- 
national students, and was a steward at 


the New Delhi Assembly of the WCC. 


The historic merger of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council of Churches 
focused attention on the outstanding 
question: How can the church fulfill its 
mission in the world today? 


One could only be impressed by the 
seriousness with which the delegates en- 
gaged in the committee and _ section 
meetings in the plenary as well as private 
discussions. The Orthodox—Pentecostal 
and the American-Russian encounters 
were some of the more significent ones. 


But there have been two disturbing 
questions the answers to which have 
come into focus as a result of that experi- 
ence and also as a consequence of my 
research trip in Europe, Africa and 
Australasia. 

First: What is the essential unity for 
which Christ prayed and which we 
should manifest? This is widely re- 
garded as the major question affecting the 
mission of the church. Upon reflection, 
I believe New Delhi was almost silent 
on a most basic characteristic of a bib- 
lical answer to that question, i.e. what- 
ever that unity might be, it is pre-emin- 
ently a quality of personal relationship. 
For unity to exist among Christ's dis- 
ciples the prerequisites are two: the 
given prerequisite is the perfect relation- 
ship of the Son of God to the Father; the 
volitional prerequisite is expressed when 
each disciple is reconciled to God in. 
Christ by a reciprocal commitment of 
life—while Christ offers himself for us, 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Salt of India 


(Continued from page 5) 
matha, knowing religious life from with- 
in Banaras, believes that Communism 
is the only solution. Strangely enough 
my Buddhist Japanese scholar friend 
thinks so too.” 


African Challenge 


(Continued from Page 5) 


church leaders imprisoned or exiled, and 
we wonder if Africa is attempting to rid 


herself of all ties, including religious 


ones, with the western powers. 

But all too often we are grossly 
ignorant of the true situation in Africa. 
We still think of it as the “Dark Con- 
tinent.” Our eyes have been blinded by 
too many Robert Ruarks whose trav- 
elogues of Africa bespeak a primitive 
society of naked natives hunting zebra 
and wearing animal-skin loin clothes. 


The only other side of the coin we 
see is a postcard from a Peace Corps girl 
in Nigeria, or a speech by a “Crossroads 
Africa” participant. 

We forget that Africa boasts of the 
great early society of Egypt, the majestic 
early church at Alexandria, the birth of 
such men as Augustine, Tertullian, and 
Mohammed, the ancient civilizations of 
Ghana, Timbuctoo, and Mali. 

What then is our interest in Africa? 
It should certainly extend further than a 
passing glance at articles about such men 
as Nasser, Kenyatta and Nkrumah. We 
should at least be informed! 


There are many sides to Africa. Not 
the smallest is the side which we call 
the church. The consultation on “Chal- 
lenges to the Church in Africa” on 
March 7, will help us to see more clearly 
wnat this side looks like—as well as 
what it is looking at. 


Snyder on Relationship 


(continued from page 5) 
of this proclamation must be personal 
(symbolic and even non-verbal). It is 
as we enter into personal relationships 
with others that we are freed to see love. 
It is through our involvement that God’s 
Word again becomes flesh and His love 
is revealed. When proclamation of a 
personal relationship is seen primarily 
2s verbal statements, rather than a living 
involvement which communicates the 
truth of the relationship in a symbolic 
and personal way, then stagnation occurs. 
Instead of sowing the seeds of the Gos- 
pel, we begin to throw Barthian verbal 
rocks. This is not to mean that verbal 
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Week Ahead — 


(In addition to that found on the insert page) 


Wednesday, March 6 


2:00 p.m. History Department Meet- 
ing, Student Council Room 

2:00 p.m. Theology Department Meet- 
ing, Alumni Room 

3:00 p.m. Biblical Department Meet- 
ing, Room 202, Speer Li- 
Library 


3:00 p.m. Practical Department Meet- 
ing, Speer Library, Board 
Room 


Sunday, March 10 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Rt. Reverend James A. 
Pike, Bishop, Episcopal Dio- 

cese of California 





affirmations, appeals, and analysis are 
unwarranted, but rather they are sec- 
ondary. Mission is primarily involve- 
ment. To undertake mission from any 
other foundation is to employ the mod- 
ern sales gimmick of winning friends to 
influence them. We are called to be 
friends not in order to influence, but be- 
cause “He first loved us.” The very na- 
ture of our faith and life demand that 
our proclamation be primarily through 
service and involvement. 


Miller on Relationship 


(Continued from Page 5) 
we are called to offer ourselves a living 
sacrifice to him. Our prevalent failure to 
do so, even as we call ourselves Chris- 
tians, constitutes the brokenness of His 
body. 

In twenty months of travel through 
forty countries, one overpowering im- 
pression stands out. The gravest problem 
of the church today is not its institutional 
multiplicity. Historically this may even 
prove to have been an efficient deploy- 
ment of resources. The gravest problem 
of the church today is a nominal Chris- 
tianity characterized by slackness in pur- 
suit of its mission, a low motivational 
level among the members, and even by 
a partial repudiation of essential values 
and goals vital to the carrying out of 
its mission. Nominal Christianity is a 
problem of the quality of the relationship 
of the members of the church to Jesus 
Christ. The jars at the wedding feast 
stand full . . . but not of wine. The 
“wounds of the body of Christ” are worse 
than a mere divided Christendom. The 
very relationship which Christ died on 
the Cross to establish between man and 
God, “that they maye be one 7 ws...” 
is broken by a substitute—Churchianity. 
Non-Christians fail to trust in Christ be- 
cause they fail to find Christ exhibited 
in the character and the words of those 
among them who bear His name. 


Second: What are the operational 
goals of the WCC insofar as the World 
Council represents itself as approximat- 


ing the ecumenical movement? (One 
must note in passing that the essential 
“ecumenical movement” consists in the 
redemptive activity of God the Holy 
Spirit throughout the ozkwmene. His in- 
struments of redemption often seem to 
be mission societies and church groups— 
whatever we may think of them—which 
refuse to identify themselves with the 
World Council of Churches. ) 


In principle, the WCC seeks to be an 
enactment of the will of Christ “that 
they may be one... that the world may 
believe . . .’ On the other hand, the 
practical sequence of “ecumenical strat- 
egy’—service, witness, unity—indicates 
that co-operative activity is a means to- 
wards unity as an end im itself. The 
terminal concept is thus, operationally 
speaking, one church rather than a hu- 
manity turning in faith to the one Christ. 


It remains a debatable question still 
subject to proof as to whether a church 
which is numerically single has a more 
effective witness in a non-Christian so- 
ciety than it did in an earlier multiple 
structure. It may well be more efficient 
organizationally. But the personal rela- 
tionships of the members to Jesus Christ 
will finally be determinative of whether 
the world sees Jesus Christ as the Light. 


Giving Books Will Be 
Part of Stewardship 


As part of the seminary “Week on 
Mission” the Theological Book Agency, 
under the auspices of the Stewardship 
Committee, is sponsoring a program of 
sharing. Under this program members 
of the seminary community will be able 
to purchase books for seminary students 
abroad. These books will be sent as per- 
sonal gifts to needy students in India. 
Books may also be purchased for the li- 
braries of two theological schools in 
Russia where there is just now forming 
a “window” on the Church in the West 
through the reading of western theo- 
logical books. 
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Bach Aria Group Is 
Scheduled to Perform 
In McCarter Theatre 


The Bach Aria Group, an ensemble 
of world famous musicians performing 
the comparatively unknown cantatas of 
J. S. Bach, will present a concert in the 
McCarter Theatre at 8:30 p.m., Thurs- 
day, March 21. This concert, a part of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary Ses- 
quicentennial Celebration, falls on the 
_ 278th anniversary of Bach’s death. 


Featured in the ensemble are Julius 
Baker, flute; Robert Bloom, oboe; Eileen 
Farrel, soprano; Norman Farrow, bass- 
baritone; Bernard Greenhouse, cello; 
Jan Peerce, tenor; Carol Smith, alto; and 
Paul Ulanowsky, piano. 


Tickets are available at the sesqui- 
centennial office at the seminary or the 
University Store with orchestra and 
front balcony seats at $4.00 and regular 
balcony at $3.00. 











Biblical Conference Scheduled 


Albright and Bornkamm 
To Address Our Campus 


William F. Albright, professor emeri- 

tus of Johns Hopkins University, will 
present an open address in Miller 
Chapel Thursday evening at 7:45 p.m., 
in conjunction with the biblical confer- 
ence. He was born of Methodist mis- 
slonary parents in Chile, and has be- 
come well known as an archaeologist, as 
well as an expert in Semitic languages. 
He has written seven hundred books, 
articles and reviews, and has worked 
in the American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem. 
. Presenting the Friday evening address 
will be Giinther Bornkamm, professor 
of New Testament in the theological 
faculty of the University of Heidelberg. 
Arriving in this country one week before 
his Princeton address, Bornkamm, a 
former student of Rudolf Bultmann, will 
lecture at Yale and Drew seminaries. 


Scholars to Participate 
In Weekend Conference 


In connection with the sesquicenten- 
nial celebration at the seminary the 
biblical department will hold a confer- 
ence on March 14-16 on the theme 
“Current Problems and Prospects of 
Biblical Scholarship.” 

Under the chairmanship of Bruce M. 
Metzger, professor of New Testament 
language and literature, the program 
will begin on Thursday at 2:30 p.m. with 
a presentation of “The Importance of 
the Dead Sea Scroll for Textual Criticism 
of the Old Testament” by Frank M. 
Cross, Jr., of the Harvard Divinity 
School. “Progress in Septuagint Lexi- 
cography” by Henry S. Gehman, emeri- 
tus, Princeton Seminary, will follow. 

Thursday evening, beginning at 7:45 
p.m., will feature an open address by 

(Continued on Page 4) 





Hammond Plans Archaeological Exhibit and Talk 


Petra Excavations Will New Jersey Society 


Be Shown at Library 


Friday, March 15, will mark the open- 

' ing of an archeological exhibition in the 
' Robert E. Speer Library of Princeton 
Seminary under the direction of Philip 
C. Hammond, assistant professor in 
Old Testament. 
The exhibition, a part of the sesqut- 
centennial celebrations, will portray the 
results of the American expeditions to 
Petra in 1961 and 1962, also under 
Hammond's direction. The display will 
include coins, pottery, plans and draw- 
ings of archeological investigations and 
the progress photographs of the two 


(Continued on Page 4) 





To Meet Thursday 


The Archeological Society of New 
Jersey will hold a general meeting in 
the Campus Center auditorium under the 
chairmanship of Donald Dilatush on the 
afternoon of Thursday, March 14. 

The first meeting, beginning at 2:15 
p.m., will feature an illustrated talk en- 
titled “An American Archeologist in 
Egypt,’ presented by J. Alden Mason, 
curator emeritus of the American Sec- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, Museum 
in Philadelphia. 

Following will be another illustrated 
talk by Philip C. Hammond who will 
speak on “Petra: The Excavations, 
1961-1962.” 
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their fingers on the firing buttons. 


The program included long range missiles, launched by President James 


TES EMA RL AGN: 


About This Week 


As this copy goes to press, the Week on Mission is half-way through its 
program, which resembles a Cape Canaveral launching platform. Some of 
the pads are empty, while the count down is still in process for several of 
the remaining missiles. There is still tension in the mission committee con- 
trol room, particularly due to the fact that so many different people have 


I. McCord, Dr. Alfonso Rodriguez and Mr. William Stringfellow, to name 


a few, as well as the intermediate range missiles of the various regional con- 
sultations. Launching pads were located in almost every building on campus, 
including the Campus Center, Miller Chapel, and private rooms in the dormi- 


tories. 


The first missile was launched by President McCord on Monday evening. 
His opening address suggested one of the key issues concerning mission: 


“The Church must rediscover the core of the gospel, and thus come to un- 
derstand God’s will for the world today.” 
The mission committee labored like missionaries, and at this time it 


seems that the week will be “successful.” The question remains, however, 
whether the campus will see the program as an effective one, or simply as 
an inspirational one. I suspect that a yardstick to measure the effectiveness 
of the week will be the stewardship response of the campus. We will soon 
know how many of the missiles actually went into orbit, and how many 


fizzled on the launching pad. 
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By Gary Neikirk) 


“He says he has a personality conflict with his Hebrew teaching machine.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 


Here is a little exercise for eager read- 
ers of The Seminarian. All they need is 
a piece of paper, a pencil and the recent 
issue of The Seminarian which dealt 
with the curriculum. 


Ex. 1. Write out a sentence from page 
three which makes no_ sense 
at all. 

Ex. 2. Locate another sentence on the 
page which only contributes 
grammatical errors. 

Ex. 3. Identify the article on a con- 
tiguous page which would 
have been greatly clarified if 
the author had done less vio- 
lence to sentence structure and 
word usage. 

Ex. 4. Classify a word in that article 
which is not to be found in 
either The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary or Webster's New 
World Dictionary of the Amer- 
ican Language. 

Ex. 5. Send your answers to the desk 
in the Administration Build- 
ing as a sign of your support 
for the following proposal: 
That all entering students be 
required to take a course en- 
titled “How to use the Eng- 
lish language correctly.” 


I submit that this is “a necessary 
skill” which requires a “greater amount 
of emphasis” in our curriculum. 


Campus Form Critic 
(Continued on page 3) 


Words of Profit 


If anyone is interested in pursuing the 
problems of seminary curriculum, an 
article called “Theological Studies in 
College and Seminary” by Paul Ramsey 
is worth considering. This reprint from 
Theology Today, as well as a recent issue 
of the Union Seminary in New York 
student newspaper, considers curriculum 
problems. They are in The Seminarian 
folder in the Campus Center. In the same 
folder may be found a brochure con- 
cerning American Student Information 
Service which sponsors the “Summer 
Jobs in Europe” program. 
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Letters to the Editor 


(Editor's note: poor quality copy is ulti- 
mately our fault. It may be pointed out, 
however, that those persons who con- 
tribute to The Seminarian can help us 
produce better quality material by pre- 
senting ic to us no later than 6:00 p.m. 
Tuesday evening. Since we have to meet 
the printer's deadline, late material can- 
not be properly edited. ) 












Dear Sir: 

In your recent issue, the article by 
William J. Miller entitled “Mission as 
Relationship” raises important questions 
concerning the reunion of the churches. 
Unfortunately Mr. Miller leads us down 
the wrong track when he relates unity 
primarily to efficiency, as in the state- 
ment: “The gravest problem of the 
church today is not its institutional 
multiplicity. Historically this may even 
prove to have been an efficient deploy- 
ment of resources.” Here the unity of 
the church is seen as something which 
we either choose or reject, instead of 
something which is God’s gift to the 
church. 

(1) In Christ God chooses a people 
to be witnesses to His redemption on be- 
half of all men. Recognizing therefore 
that the church is not a human creation, 
believers are to work out their obedience 
as one body under the Lordship of 
mest, COL. V2 Leal 5). 

(2) The “high priestly prayer” of 
Jesus shows that the church is to be one 
body in Christ, as a reflection of the unity 
which exists between the Father and the 
Son, (John 17: 20-23). 

(3) Further, we see in other N. T. 
passages that the unbroken fellowship 
existing in the body is a witness to the 
world of the reconciliation brought by 
Christ to men estranged from one an- 
other. 

Therefore, the strueture of the church 
of Jesus Christ is not first of all a ques- 
tion of how we are going to “deploy” 
our “resources.” It is a question of 
what form of order will faithfully reflect 
ithe Gospel which we are charged to pro- 
claim. 

I do not deny that “nominal Christian- 
lity” is a “grave problem,’ or that the or- 
ganization of the church can become 


only to urge that if we discuss church 
‘unity we should begin with the right 
questions. 
Yours etc., 

H. D. Wood 


To the Seminary community: 


We thank you warmly for your re- 
sponse to the blood donation program 


solidified or out of date. I am concerned - 
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on campus under the auspices of the 
American Red Cross. 

Because of your willingness to give, 
patients at the Princeton Hospital have 
received, free of charge, sixty-five pints 
of our blood between October and Febru- 
ary. 

We trust that you will contact us if 
you have any suggestions or complaints 
about the program; how it is being 
executed, or how we might better serve 
the interests of all those involved. 


It has come to our attention that there 
are those among you who have not had 
your blood typed in Princeton and are 
desirous of doing so, that you might be 
listed with us as possible donors. By the 
time you read this there will be a sign-up 
sheet on the Campus Center bulletin 
board. 


Many thanks again for your willing 
participation in this vital community 
service. 

Gratefully, 

(Mrs.) Anne Honore, 
Princeton Chapter of the 
American Red Cross 

Gilbert Horn, for the 

Church and Society Committee. 


Books For Stewardship 


The opportunity to purchase books 
for seminarians in India and Russia is 
now available to members of the sem- 
inary community. This project is the 
outgrowth of the “Week of Mission” 
and is a specific area of stewardship con- 
cern. The Theological Book Agency 1s 
co-operating with the Stewardship Com- 
mittee in making available for two more 
weeks this chance to express our concern 
for fellow students in other countries. 
The books purchased may be sent to 
students at Union Biblical Seminary, 
Yeotmal, to the United Theological 
College in Bangalore, India, or to the 
libraries of the Theological Academies 
in Zagorsk or Leningrad, Russia. 

The need for basic theological books 
in English is great in both of these 
countries. In India, seminary graduates 
enter pastorates with less than an ade- 
gate personal library, while in Russia, 
the academies are just beginning to ac- 
quire for their libraries books of 
modern theological and biblical thought. 
For more detailed information everyone 
is urged to obtain information sheets 
which are available in the book store. 


By Michael L. Parsons 


On February 8 and 9 a small group 
of Princeton Seminary students met in 
retreat with a similar-sized group of stu- 
dents from St. Vladimir's Eastern 
Orthodox Seminary in Tuckahoe, N. Y., 
in the Continuing Education Center at 
12 Library Place. The faculty members 
taking part were Professors M. Richard 
Shaull and Charles C. West, and Father 
Professor Jean Meyendorff. This meeting 
was significant in itself in that it repre- 
sents, very probably, the first of its kind 
to take place at the student level. In 
light of this, the retreat was purposely 
structured as informally as possible. 


To begin discussion at the opening 
session, one of our Orthodox brethren 
presented a review of Emil Brunner’s 
Our Faith, while a Princeton student re- 
viewed S. Bulgakovs The Orthodox 
Church. On the second day, a student 
from each group presented a major paper 
on the question of authority from the 
standpoint of his respective tradition. 
The initial problem was one of com- 
munication, and it became clear that we 
could carry on a meaningful conversa- 
tion together only after careful definition 
of terms on both sides, e.g. the term 
“Apostolic Succession” has a different 
meaning for the Orthodox Christian 
than for the Protestant or Roman Catho- 
lic 

It was interesting, and not always easy 
to understand, how a group of young 
American men could so completely di- 
vorce from their minds the thought forms 
of the western culture into which they 
were born, and couch their theological 
concepts in thought forms that are more 
at home in pre-Medieval meta-physics— 
so deeply is the Eastern Orthodox Church 
entrenched in the Early Church Fathers. 
Indeed, as we Presbyterians talk of 
Calvin and Luther and the other Reform- 
ers, so they talk of Ignatius and Cypriaa 
and the Cappodocian Fathers. 


It is not the purpose here to present 
a synopsis of the respective positions 
represented, but the meeting clearly in- 
dicated that there is much that we can 
learn from one another. Whereas the 
Orthodox Church might devote some 
study to the questions of Guilt, Sin and 
Eschatology, for example, as understood 
by the Reformed Church, it might well 
behoove the Reformed Church in turn 
to study the Orthodox understanding of 
the Church as the New Creation, and to 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
beware of too rigid a systematization of 
its theological understanding of the 
Christian faith. 

At the same time, it would be unwise 
to allow for too optimistic a view of our 
apparent agreements, for the differences 
remaining are most significant, if not 
insurmountabl e, as the churches’ present 
attitudes exist. Still, we take hope in 
the thought that such a meeting would 
not have “been possible at all some forty 
years ago, and we rejoice in the 
wholesome and congenial atmosphere 
generated on this occasion. 


Archaeological Display 
(Continued from Page 1) 

year task of restoring the main theater 

of Petra. 

Petra was occupied during the fourth 
century B.C. by the Nabataeans, who 
made it the capital of a commercial em- 
pire with nearly a thousand outposts 
ruling the southern trade routes. Not 
until Trajan captured it in A.D. 196 
did Petra fall to Roman rule. 

Also displayed will be literary works 
dealing with the city, which was lost to 
history from the period of the Crusades 
until its rediscovery in 1812, the year 
Princeton Seminary was founded. 





Scoreboard 


The P.T.S. varsity basketball team 
closed its season with a tough loss at 
General Seminary in New York last 
Monday. Thus the season's record for 
inter-seminary play was 5-4 with an 
over-all record of 5-7 (including 
losses to Princeton U.J.V., Princeton 
University Graduate School and San- 
nino Athletic Club). 

Final intramural scores: 

Brown 34 Hicks 32 

Hodge 23 Alexander 17 

Pairings for the playoff series to 
determine the campus basketball 
champion will be posted Monday, 
March 11, with first game to be played 
Wednesday, March 13. 

All those people participating in 
the handball, squash and ping-pong 
tournaments please complete matches 
by the appropriate dates and post the 
winners names so the tournaments 
can be completed on schedule. 

Softball schedules will be drawn up 
by March 18 so that play could begin 
should we be favored with some fine 
pre-Easter weather. 
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Sunday, March 10 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Right Reverend James 
A. Pike, Bishop, Episcopal 
Diocese of California 
Monday, March 11 
10:00 p.m. Evening — Prayer 
Ronald Richardson 
Tuesday, March 12 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Juryi 
12:30 p.m. Student Council Lunch Meet- 


ing, Student Council Room 
7:45 p.m. Merlin Theatre Production 


Leader: 


“Prodigal Son,’ = Miller 
Chapel 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Samuel Adams 


Wednesday, March 13 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Keith Blake 
and Graham Bardsley 
3:00 p.m. Senior Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 
5:00 p.m. General Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Robert Opie 


Thursday, March 14 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Crane 
2:00 p.m. Sesquicentennial Biblical De- 

partment Conference begins 
5:00 p.m. Opening of Exhibition on 
5 Petra; Petra: The Excava- 


Week Ahead 


MARCH 8, 1963 





tion of the Main Theater, An 
exhibit of Petra’s history, the 
excavation of the Main Thea- 
ter and Nabataean artifacts. 
Robert E. Speer Library. 
7:45 p.m. Biblical Department Sesqui- 
centennial Conference Public 
. Lecture, “Archaeology and 
the Literary Criticism of the 
Old Testament” William ‘F. 
Albright, Johns Hopkins 
University, Miller Chapel 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
E. Peter Geitner 
Friday, March 15 
10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Ronald 


Bump and Leon White 
7:45 p.m. Biblical Department Sesqui- 
centennial Conference Pub- 
lic Lecture “The Epistle to the 
Romans as Paul’s Last Will 
and Testament’ Gunther 
Bornkamm, Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, Miller Chapel 


Saturday, March 16 


Biblical Department Sesqui- 
centennial Conference 


Sunday, March 17 
11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend David W. 
Romig, Sea and Land Pres- 
byterian Church, New York 
City 





Biblical Conference 


(Continued from Page 1) 


William F. Albright, emeritus, Johns 
Hopkins University, entitled “Archeology 
and the Literary Criticism of the Old 
Testament.’ Beginning the program 
Friday morning at 9:30 a.m., will be 
Ernest C. Colwell of Southern California 
School of Theology, who will present 
“The Next Steps in the Textual Criti- 
cism of the New Testament.” This will 
be followed by “Gleanings from a Re- 
cent Examination of N. T. Manuscripts 
in Libraries of Greece” by K. W Clark 
of Duke Divinity School. 


The afternoon program will be led 
by Princeton professors, Charles T. 
Fritsch and Otto A. Piper. “The Im- 
portance of the Dead Sea Scrolls for the 
Development of Messianism in Israel” 
will be presented by Fritsch. Piper speaks 
on “The New Quest for the Historical 
Jesus.” 


Another open address will take place 
Friday evening at 7:45 p.m. in Miller 
Chapel where Giinther Bornkamm of 
Yeidelberg University will speak on “The 


Epistle to the Romans as Paul's last 
Will and Testament.” 

Closing the program on Saturday 
morning, James Barr and Howard T. 
Kuist of Princeton Seminary will present 
“Problems of Biblical Hermeneutics and 
the Church Today.” 


Zernoyv Will Lecture 
Thursday at University 


Lecturing Thursday evening beginning 
8:00 p.m. in the lecture room of Murray- 
Dodge Hall at the University will be 
Nicholas Zernov. The lecture, sponsored 
by the University Westminster Founda- 
tion, will consider “Sobornost: A Con- 
tribution to Ecumenical Dialogue.” 

Zernov is a Fellow of Keble College, 
Oxford, and is one of the leaders in closer 
approachment between Anglicans and 
Orthodoxy. He is the Spalding Lecturer 
in Eastern Orthodox Culture at Oxford 
University and is the author of a dozen 
books on Orthodoxy and Russia, includ- 
ing Orthodox Encounter,, and Three Rus- 
sian Prophets: Khomiakov, Dostoevsky 
Solaviev. 
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‘Students Visit Campus 
To Picket Churchmen 


This past Tuesday our campus was 
picketed by about 50 students from Faith 
Seminary and Shelton College in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, who protested the 
visit of the Russian Churchmen to the 
United States, and specifically to our 
seminary campus. 

The pickets were sponsored by the 
American Council of Christian Churches 
and the International Council of Chris- 
tian Chucches. The Rev. Carl McIntire, 
a deposed Presbyterian minister, made 
known through a radio broadcast his 
intention of supporting this action on 
a nation-wide basis. This reporter inter- 
viewed Carl McIntire, Jr., who was among 
the students picketing our seminary, who 
said that his father was presently in Des 
Moines, Iowa, where he was discussing, 
‘among other things, Stated Clerk Eu- 
gene C. Blake’s role in bringing the 
Russian delegation to the United States. 

It was difficult for this reporter to 
determine exactly what the picketers were 
for, and what they were against. They 
-were against having the Russians in the 
\US., their main contention being that 
ithey have been sent as “spies,” which 
| (Continued on page 3) 
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| 
| Students picketing seminary during the visit of churchmen. 








Some members of the Russian delegation, including Archbishop Nikodim, (left, front). 


Visit By Russian Churchmen 


On Tuesday, March 12, the seminary was host to ten members of a sixteen man 
delegation of churchmen from the Soviet Union who are in the United States as 
guests of the National Council of Churches for a three week period. 

The visit of this delegation, which will complete a second in a series of exchanges 
of delegations between the National Council and the U.S.S.R., included representa- 
tives of the Russian Orthodox Church, Georgian Orthodox Church, Armenian 
Church, Evangelical Lutheran Church and the Union of Evangelical Christian Baptists. 

Under the leadership of Archbishop Nikodim, president of the Department of 
External Church Affairs of the Moscow Patriarchate, the delegation spent the after- 
noon discussing with other church leaders the topic “What is a Parish?” 

In an open meeting in the Campus Center auditorium, Archpriest Vitaly Mikhailo- 


vitch Borovoy, professor of the Leningrad Theological Academy, presented to the 


student | body a picture of theological 
education in the Soviet Union today. He 
stated first of all that theological educa- 
tion includes both a four year seminary 
curriculum (after which ordination is 
(Continued on page 2) 


Tonight 


Gunther Bornkamm of the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg will deliver an 
open address in Miller Chapel tonight 
at 7:45 p.m. as part of the sesqui- 
centennial biblical conference. The 
address will be “The Epistle to the 
Romans as Paul’s Last Will and 
Testament.” 


se 
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‘Tuesday Afternoon 


Bye. obaae 


There they were—marching in an orderly fashion—quietly bearing their 
messages of protest and separation. They were polite and restrained, seem- 
ingly unaware of the force of the ideas they came to make known. They 
were not afraid to stand up and be counted. They meant what they had 
inscribed on their placards. Yet one had the feeling that the cross they were 
bearing was too heavy for any of us and that only ignorance of its weight 
enabled any Christian to take up those pickets. 

It was not the words on the posters that spoke so loudly that rainy after- 
noon; it was their bearers—youthful, restrained, finding life in the faith 
which compelled them to leave their studies for the moment and journey to 
a land where they felt other Christians were being deceived. Theirs was 
a message of hope, but one which in its very expression became twisted into 
pictures of bloody hands and slogans in the service of the pagan idols their 


words condemned. 


There was one word missing from those placards, a word which perhaps 
has no place on a sign. Yet if anything was said in response to those stu- 
dents it was said by this word spoken, not with words, not by countering 
ideology with ideology, but by a person who cared about a stranger who 


came with a cross to bear. 


McCord Heads Meeting 


James J. McCord will attend as chair- 
man the Consultation on Church Union 
Committee meeting March 19-21 at 
Oberlin, Ohio. Eugene Carson Blake is 
presently chairman of the Presbyterian 
delegation, a position held by McCord 
until he assumed the general chairman- 
ship. 

Churches participating in the meeting 
include the United Presbyterian Church, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, the United Church of 
Christ, the Methodist Church, the Disci- 
ples of Christ, and the Evangelical United 
Brethren. 

The coming meeting probably will 
decide the future of the group. It will 
have to either become a_ theological 
round table for discussion or to issue a 
positive recommendation for union. 

All participating denominations have 
requested prayer on behalf of the consul- 
tation to be offered on Sunday, March 17. 


Student Tutors 


A student movement has originated in 
Frinceton University and has come to 
include Trenton State Teachers’ College 
and ourselves. We have been invited to 
participate in a tutorial program for the 
northeast section of Trenton under the 
sponsorship of the Trenton Board of 
Education. Offered is the opportunity 
of tutoring junior-high students in those 
socio-economic underpriviledged areas 
where dropouts are as high as 70%. 


Each tutor is asked to participate in 
the program for one hour per week. The 
program is well under way and is quite 
successful since student enrollment is 
increasing and more tutors are needed. 
It could be a very profitable experience 
and a good indication of our Christian 
concern other than through our norma- 
tive church media. If you are interested 
please contact V. Miller Newton (WA- 
1-7180), Dave Danner (403 Alexander 
Hall) or Charles Conti (WA 4-1835). 


Russian Churchmen 


(Continued from Page 1) 


possible) and a higher theological educa- 
tion lasting four years which is com- 
pleted at an academy. The enrollment 
between the ages of 18 and 25, does not, 
according to Borovoy, take place through 
recruitment on the part of the church. 
(Christian propaganda is not permitted 
by law.) Rather, requirements are pub- 
lished in parish publications, and a per- 
son interested in the church must 
initially be in touch with the local pastor 
who must be convinced that the person is 
a true believer. Then recommendation 
must be secured from the bishop of the 
diocese; this to be followed by a cer- 
tificate of good health and an entrance 
examination. Borovoy termed their 
course of study to be similar to our own 
and stated that there were no secular 
subjects taught. 

In closing the meeting, Charles C. 
West, associate professor of Christian 
Ethics, who was a member of the thirteen 
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Letters to the Editor 


Sir: 

I care not what the subject under dis- 
cussion be—whether Administration 
policy or the faulty redaction in The 
Seminarian, it strikes me that those of- 
fering their criticisms should have the 
personal integrity it takes to sign their 
names. 

One finds that the sharper criticism 
loses all its force when followed by some 
silly nom de plume. I have no respect 
for anybody who hasn't the intestinal 
fortitude to identify his so-called tren- 
chant remarks. It’s a lousy trick, and 
whoever he is should be horsewhipped, 
drawn, and quartered. 

A Friend 


Words of Profit 


To the person who should be horse- 
whipped, drawn and quartered—we have 
completed the “little exercise” suggested 
by a letter to the editor (March 8, page 
two) from the “Campus Form critic.” 
This letter referred to the previous issue. 
We identified the misspelled word as 
“adaptative.” But it zs one possible spell- 
ing according to Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary (unabridged, 1961, 
page 29). So we will classify the word 
as “properly spelled.” (Color us blue 
for happy.) —By action of the student 
council, the social, education and action 
committee has been renamed the church 
and society committee. It is under the 
chairmanship of David G. Cassie. 





man National Council delegation to the 
Soviet Union this past summer, stated 
that he looked forward not only to the 
exchange of delegations and literature 
but also of resident theological students. 


Scoreboard 


Townies over Brown by forfeit 


Hicks 29 Hodge 19 





Correction 


Philip Hammond will address the 
Archaeological Society on Saturday, 
March 16, rather than on Thursday, 
March 14, as previously printed. 











Communists are atheists; 
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Bach Aria Concert 


In connection with the Princeton Sem- 
inary Sesquicentennial Celebration a con- 
cert will be presented by the world fam- 
ous Bach Aria Group at the McCarter 
Theatre at 8:30 p.m. on March 21. 

Performing the little-known arias and 
duets fom the Bach cantatas will be well- 
known musicians and vocalists. Fea- 


tured as the soprano of the ensemble is 


Eileen Farrell who made her first appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera last year 


and who is now a leading member of 
the company. Norman Farrow, bass-bari- 
tone and artist in residence at Southern 
Methodist University, has sung under 
_ Josef Krips and Leonard Bernstein. Met- 


ropolitan Opera star and tenor Jan 
Peerce was the first American to sing 
with the Bolshoi Opera in Moscow. Carol 
Smith who made her debut with the 
Chicago opera this year will sing alto. 
The other members of the ensemble 
include Julius Baker, flute; Robert Bloom, 
oboe; Bernard Greenhouse, cello and 


Paul Ulanowsky, piano. Orchestra and 
front balcony seats are available at $4.00 
and regular balcony at $3.00 at the Uni- 


versity Store and the sesquicentennial 


_ office. 


Student Pickets 
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one girl explained meant that they were 


sent to deceive us. It was generally con- 
_ ceded that not too much secret informa- 
tion was likely to be found on our 
_ campus. 


Another concern shown was that all 
when asked 


what would happen if the Communists 
suddenly reversed their position on belief 


Se et 


os 


in God, the common answer was, “I am 
not sure.” Nevertheless, the students per- 


sisted in carrying the “I'd Rather Be 


_ Dead Than Red” posters throughout the 


afternoon. When one leader was asked 
if they had ever made any demonstra- 


tions such as this against segregation, the 


answer was “No.” 


Adams to Lead Lenten Series 
Dean Arthur Adams, professor of 
practical theology, will lead the seminary 


community in a series of midweek Len- 
ten meditations entitled ‘“Self-Portraits 


by Jesus.” The series will begin Wednes- 
day, March 20, and will continue through 


_ March 27 and April 3. The sessions, 


sponsored by the senior class, will begin 


_ at seven o'clock in the main lounge of 


the Campus Center. 


Dean Adams joined the seminary 
faculty in September after thirty years in 
the pastorate. He served in Philadelphia, 
Albany, and Rochester, New York. 
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Stringfellow on Church - Race 


By William Stringfellow 


This article represents sections of an address delivered by Stringfellow at the 
National Conference on Religion And Race, January, 1963 in Chicago. 


1 can say what I have to say to and about this conference in a single sentence. 
In saying it, I raise no particular questions about the nice intentions, good will, or 
benign disposition of anybody at the conference, but.instead, I make a. straight- 
forward plea for realism, for facing and stating the truth about the racial crisis in 
this country in the south and in the north, in relation to the churches and synagogues 
of this country. 


The truth is—I fear—that this conference is too little, too late, and too lily white. 


The truth is that this conference represents a mentality which still assumes that 
significant initiative in the racial crisis remains with the churches and synagogues 
of the land. Yet, in fact, the churches and synagogues are by and large and more 
often than not simply absent from the scenes of racial crisis in both south and north. 
They are just, for the most part, not there. 


Never mind the south—you cannot be very long in any of the Negro ghettoes of 
the northern cities without hearing the acrid, mocking, redudant ridicule to which 
the name of the Church is subjected. And then if one sees and reflects upon the 
extent and ingenuity of segregation and discrimination which still survives and 
thrives in the churches, there is little to refute the ridicule. 

(Continued on Page 4) 





Mississippi Racial Reconciliation 


By Dwyn M. Mounger 


Mounger is a junior B.D. student who did graduate work at Mississippi State 
University; this is the first im a series of two articles. 


The riot at Ole Miss at the time of the admission of its first known Negro student 
will be recorded for all time in the annals of American federal-state controversy 
and race relations. How is this deplorable incident to be understood? 


It is significant that it cannot simply be dismissed as a “race riot. Here was 
no pitched battle between Negroes and whites. Nor was it primarily a demon- 
stration against James Meredith. The group of shouting, fighting students was not 
a lynch mob, bent on killing a Negro. The center of action was not the dormitory 
where he was staying, but the Lyceum, the university's most sacred building, ringed 
by federal marshals. 


The rioters felt that they were justly battling “invaders.” Pinning “Ross is Right” 
signs to their shirts, they were willing to face vollies of bullets which they felt would 
momentarily come. 


As a Southerner and one who, like Ross Barnett, loves Mississippi, we assert that 
the Oxford riot can only be understood in terms of a trait characteristic of the South 
for the past 130 years—the fear of invasion. With the rise of the radical abolitionist 
movement, led by such men as New England’s William L. Garrison, the Southern 
mood changed drastically in the 1830's from one of comparative liberalism to re- 
action. Before this period many leading Southerners openly criticized slavery. After- 
wards it was defended in literature, the classroom, and the pulpit. There arose a 
great fear of slave insurrection and of “outside ideas.” 


The South’s dread of invasion was realized in John Brown's Raid, the Civil War, 
and (with the assassination of Abraham Lincoln—perhaps the single most un- 
fortunate event influencing American race relations to this day) radical reconstruc- 
tion. The franchise was denied to former Confederates and bestowed upon Negroes. 
It was a period of what may be termed “black and carpetbag supremacy.” 

Southern whites gradually regained contro! by deplorable Ku Klux methods, and 
rigid, immoral segregation laws were fastened upon the Negroes. But the great fear 
of invasion, military and ideological, remained and has continued to the present. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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(Continued from page 3) 

This conference purposes to issue a 
“Statement of Conscience” about race re- 
lations, but the situation in which we are 
is one in which the very idea of such a 
statement (such another statement) 1s 
obsolete and absurd... . 

Meanwhile, even in the north, per- 
haps especially there, the estrangement 
between the races has become almost 
complete, and, it now becomes the case 
that almost any public association of 
Negroes and white becomes suspect—is 
thought to be a guilty association in 
which one or the other is somehow 
selling out his race... 

This conference, finally, represents a 
mentality which stupidly supposes that 
there is power and efficacy in individual 
action. From the point of view of either 
biblical religion, the monstrous Ameri- 
can heresy is in thinking that the whole 
drama of history takes place between 
God and men. But the truth, biblically 
and theologically and empirically, is quite 
otherwise: the drama of this history takes 
place amongst God and men and the 
principalities and power, the great in- 
stitutions and ideologies active in the 
world. It is the corruption and shallow- 
ness of humanism which beguiles Jew or 
Christian into believing that men are 
masters of institution or theology. Or, 
to put it a bit differently, racism is not 
an evil in the hearts or minds of men, 
racism is a principality, a demonic power, 
a representative, image, and embodiment 
of death, over which men have little or 
no control, but which works its awful 
influence over the lives of men. 

THIS IS THE POWER with which 
Jesus Christ was confronted and which, at 
great and sufficient cost, he overcame. 

In other words, the issue here is not 
equality among men, but unity among 
men. The issue is not some common 
spiritual values, nor natural law, nor 
middle axioms. The issue is baptism. 
The issue is the unity of all mankind 
wrought by God in the life and work 
of Christ. Baptism is the sacrament of 
that unity of all men in God. 

It is known already, from the life and 
work of Christ, that the reconciliation 
which he works among men means, 
among other things, the crucifixion; the 
design, sequence, structure, drama, and 
fulfillment of reconciliation is focused 
upon crucifixion. There is no reason to 
expect that it will be otherwise in the 
reconciliation of the races now in such 
great conflict and estrangement in this 
country. 

If you want to do something, the most 
practical thing I can tell you is: weep. 

First of all, care enough to weep. 
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Sunday, March 17 
11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend David W. 
Romig, Sea and Land Presby- 
terian Church, New York 
City 
Monday, March 18 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Herman Weinlick 
Tuesday, March 19 
10:00 ‘am. Chapel Leader: Dr. Hick 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
John S. McKenzie 
Wednesday, March 20 
10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: John C. 
Zimmerman and Donald L. 
Spencer 
:00 p.m. Doctoral Studies Committee: 
Alumni Room 
3:00 p.m. Professional Studies 
mittee: Dean’s Office 
7:00 p.m. Lenten Series, Dr. Adams, 
Main Lounge 


Leader: 


bho 


Com- 


Mississippi 
(Continued from Page 3) 


It is so unfortunate that, because of 
the irresponsible stubbornness of Ross 
Barnett, the use of federal marshals and 
troops became necessary at Ole Miss. 
This in a sense brought back the old 
phantoms dancing in the flames of Jack- 
son, Atlanta, and Columbia. To the riot- 
ers, the “enemy,” the “invaders,” the 
“Communists” had to be fought, tooth 
and nail, to the death if necessary, with 
the St. Andrews’s-cross-ad-starred battle- 
flag of the old Confederacy. 


Because of the characteristic fear of in- 
vasion, the problem of racial reconcilia- 
tion and integration in the South is ex- 
tremely complex. Constant pressure from 
the federal government is definitely 
needed. However, the real battle for true 
integration must be and is being fought 
by Southern individuals, Negro and 
white alike. 


One of the main tenets of arch-segre- 
gationist groups like the White Citizens’ 
Councils is that Negroes in the South are 
content to be segregated. When South- 
erners of both races speak out and par- 
ticipate in nonviolent demonstrations, it 
is devastating to this argument. How- 
ever, unfortunately, because of the whites’ 
fear of invasion, “freedom-riders” and 
other sympathizers coming South un- 
knowingly lend support to the racists’ 
argument that integration is really an 
outside movement. 


How ridiculous it was a few years ago 
when freedom-riders became a campus 
fad, like tiddlywinks and revolving in 
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The Week Ahead 





8:00 p.m. Koinonia, Stevenson Lounge 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Francis L. Strock 


Thursday, March 21 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Loder 
8:30 p.m. Bach Aria Group Sesqui- 
centennial Concert: McCarter 
Theatre 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Dean K. Young 


Friday, March 22 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: John McCall 
and Jerry Pence 
Afternoon Society of Church History 
meeting 


Saturday, March 23 
Society of Church History 
meeting 

Sunday, March 24 

11:00 a.m. University Chapel 
Dean Gordon 
Chapel Deacon: Ronald Kangas 


Leader: 


Service: 


laundry dryers! And perhaps the worst 
example in history of misplaced Chris- 
tian charity, money, and effort, with the 
possible exception of the medieval Chil- 
dren’s Crusade, was the bus ride to Al- 
bany, Georgia, by a group of Chicago 
clergymen to pray on the city hall steps 
(Presbyterian Life, Oct. 15, 1962). There 
is a desire in every dedicated man to be 
numbered among the noble army of 
martyrs, to have his bones, his relics, 
kissed, elevated. But a non-Southerner 
should not try to fulfill his ambition in 
the South. As Medgar Evers, Negro 
head of the Jackson, Miss., NAACP says 
regarding the Albany pilgrims, “If they 
want to pray, let them pray in Chicago.” 


The real heroes in the fight for racial 
integration in the South are native 
Negroes and whites, who with bravery, 
at times with agony, and always with 
love, are seeking to bring about recon- 
ciliation. They are people such as Ralph 
McGill of Atlanta, James Meredith and 
the Rev. Duncan Gray of Oxford, Miss., 
and the interracial group of Jackson, 
Miss., women who meet regularly for 
prayer. They will be victorious. 


MeMaster to Talk 


The Rev. Lawrence W. McMaster Jr., 
executive director of radio and television 
of the United Presbyterian Church, will 
address a middler practicum on March 
18 and 25 in the Campus Center audi- 
torium. All the seminary is invited to 
hear these addresses, the subject of which 
will be “The Concern of the Church for 
this Media.” 
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Professor Hiltner 


: Inaugural Address On 
Christian Anthropology 


On Tuesday, March 26, Seward Hilt- 
ner will deliver his inaugural address 
-as professor of theology and personality 
-in Miller Chapel at 7:45 p.m. 

Hiltner, one of the nation’s leading 
authorities in the field of pastoral the- 
ology, will speak on “The Future of 
Christian Anthropology.” 

Prior to becoming a member of the 
Princeton Seminary faculty in Septem- 
ber of 1961, he was professor of pastoral 
theology and chairman of the field of 
religion at the University of Chicago. 
He also has served as the executive sec- 


retary of the Department of Pastoral 


Services, the Commission on Religion 
and Health, and the Commission on Min- 
istry in Institutions of the National 
Council of Churches. 


Graduating swmma cum laude from 
Lafayette College and holding a Ph.D. 
from Chicago University, Hiltner has 
written many books including Pastoral 
Counseling, and The Christian Shepherd. 


Preparation for Stewardship 


Committee Announces 


Plans for Next Week 


The Week on Stewardship (a week 
and a day) will be held March 25-April 
1. Throughout this week the offering 
plates will be placed at each of the doors 
in Miller Chapel. A letter will be sent 
to each member of the seminary com- 
munity which will include an envelope 
in which the offering may be placed, 
to be given in chapel, in the information 
booth in the administration building, or 
in the Campus Center dining room on 
Tuesday evening. There will be no door 
todoor collections, but donations may be 
mailed to the Stewardship Committee, 
Princeton Seminary. 

Bernard Muindi will explain the proj- 

(Continued on page 3) 


Church History Meeting 
To Feature Six Papers 


Meeting on the campus today and to- 
morrow is the American Society of 
Church History. About sixty-five mem- 
bers of the society are expected to attend 
the meeting to hear six papers concern- 
ing ecclesiastical history. In charge of 
the arrangements for the meeting is 
James H. Nichols, professor of modern 
European church history. 

The meeting will convene this after- 
noon at 2:00 p.m. at which time Charles 
J. Speel of Monmouth College will de- 
liver a paper concerning “Cyprian and 
the Laity.” Following this Gregory T. 
Armstrong of Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School will read a paper en- 
titled “Church and State before and after 
Constantine.” 





Lefferts A. Loetscher, immediate past 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Kenya Is Area Chosen 


For Seminary Concern 
By Bernard Muindi 


Kenya, one of the countries of East 
Africa, is undergoing cultural, political 
and social changes at the present time. 
Most of the tribal units which bound 
people together have died away and var- 
ious changes are taking place. 

The church in Kenya is growing 
rapidly after undergoing severe persecu- 
tion during the Mau Mau conflict from 
1952-57. The church was confronted 
with a disastrous and desperate situation 
at that time. Several church leaders 
were killed, many church buildings and 
Christian homes were burned, and it was 
a time for us in Kenya to learn what it 
meant to be a disciple of Christ. Many 
Christians were murdered because they 
refused to take the Mau Mau oath and 
testified bravely that they would not 
break their allegiance to Christ, and they 
were ready to die rather than deny Him. 
Some church members defected because 
they felt that the fires of persecution 
were very severe and a few others re- 
mained secret disciples. Although the 
church underwent such severe persecu- 
tion, her witness grew stronger and the 
faithful Christians came to a full realiza- 


(Continued on page 4) 





McMaster to Speak 


On Monday at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Speech Studio the Rev. Lawrence W. 
McMaster Jr., director of radio and 
television of the Presbyterian Church, 
will meet with middlers and others 
interested to discuss the CBS TV pro- 
gram “The Defenders.” 
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More On Money 


“Words, words, words” begins Dean Adams, but I prefer “Money, money, 
money.” Money talks. Money is one of my favorite topics, and naturally 
the thought of a stewardship week excites me. One has to respect the power 
of the Word—Money. When the survey of seminary giving was taken by 
the stewardship committee, the amount of vocal hostility which resulted il- 
lustrated how loudly money talks. 

The stewardship committee has decided that its task is one of choosing 
from among the many requests for aid which it has received, which are 
most worthy of being drawn to the attention of the seminary body. The com- 
mittee has not invented the need. In fact, the author of the front page article, 
Bernard Muindi, first thought that he would simply write an article and 
hope to have it printed, hoping that there would be some response by the 
campus to the need he felt. 

Upon learning the nature of the stewardship committee, he then made 
his case known to the committee, and the decision was that this need, among 
numerous other possibilities, was the greatest. The committee is planning 
a quiet presentation of this project, calling upon the vision of the community 
to recognize a real need, and meet it. They pray that “still water runs deep.” 

It seems to me that if we scientists have been looking for a laboratory 
situation—in which we can see the Word of God take flesh, in which we can 
witness a renewal of proclamation, in which sacrifice can be renewed to 
plant the church, in which Jesus Christ can be established as Lord of the 
vineyard rather than being thrown in front of the Mercer Street traffic—that 
this week ought to provide such a situation for our scientists. 
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(By Gary Niekirk ) 
“Bui Tom, you have given me only 489 parking tickets. Can't you multiply 70 x 7?” 
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The Seminarian 


Published every Friday afternoon during the 
academic year by Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. Editorial offices, Room 8, Education 
Building, WAlInut 1-8690. The opinions expressed 
herein are those of the individual contributors 
and do not necessarily represent the views of 
the seminary administration or the editoral 
board. Staff: Barry H. Downing, editor-in- 
chief; Paul F. Everett, associate editor; Hart Nel- 
sen, associate editor; John C. Mather, circulation 
manager. 





A Note of Thanks 


The Student Council would like to ex- 
press its gratitude and appreciation to 
Frederick L. Hull and his committee for 
making “A Week on Mission” so 
provocative and helpful to the seminary 
community. 


Words of Profit 


Some seminary students have the habit 
of parking for several hours in the two 
hour parking zone on Alexander Street. 
This makes it inconvenient for the resi- 
dents of Alexander Street, and some- 
times they call the police. The seminary 
has a parking lot which is available to 
seminary students. —-We have been told 
that the person whom we labeled in our 
previous issue as Archbishop Nikodim is 
not Archbishop Nikodim. This may be 


true. 


Curriculum Meeting 


Meeting in conference at the Library 
Place Guest House for Continuing Edu- 
cation next Thursday and Friday with the 
curriculum committee of the seminary 
faculty will be the chairmen of the candi- 
dates committees of all the New Jersey 
presbyteries and several of the New York 
and Pennsylvania presbyteries. Also pres- 
ent will be the executives of the three 
synods. 


The discussion will center upon the 
relationship between the seminary and 
students and the presbyteries. President 
James I. McCord will lead the discussion 
which will review the seminary cur- 
riculum and the requirements of the 
various presbyteries. 





Seniors 


Members of the senior class are re- 
quested to reserve April 4 at 1:30 p.m. 
as the date for their senior picture and 
to reserve Thursday, May 2, as the 
date for the senior banquet, which 
will be held at the Flag Post Lodge. 
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ETS and Seminary 


Plan Education Project 


Princeton Theological Seminary and 
_ the Educational Testing Service have an- 
nounced a new joint program in educa- 
| tional research, measurement and evalua- 
_ tion, designed specifically for those work- 
ing in the field of Christian education. 


The goal of the joint program is to 
apply established methods of research 
and measurement in the solution of prob- 
lems in the Christian education field. 


Taking part in the program will be re- 
_ search students, mainly graduate students 
from the seminary, who will work at a 
variety of levels, from acquiring general 
_ knowledge of the methods of research and 
evaluation to learning to conduct such 
studies and to design tests for them. 


Also included in the program will 
_ be a period of internship at the Educa- 
tional Testing Service for a limited num- 
_ ber of advanced students who have com- 
pleted a major portion of the program 
and are ready to engage in a six weeks 
project or plan of study. 


my 


Pierce and Rockhold to Intern 


James E. Pierce and David N. Rock- 
hold, both middler B.D.’s, have been 
_ awarded Danforth Seminary Internships 
_ for 1963-64. They will engage in a year 
of supervised training and on-campus 
apprenticeships designed to help them 
determine whether or not the campus 
is a vocational option for their future. 


Committee Announces 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ect when he speaks to the community in 
the dining room on Tuesday evening at 
which time faculty members are invited 
to be the guests of the stewardship com- 
mittee. Muindi will lead chapel on 
Thursday morning, with James S. Welch, 
chairman of the committee, at which 
time all money collected to date will be 
dedicated. However, pledges may be 
given until April 1. 

Welch said, “We are not trying io 
fulfill the seminary’s total responsibility, 
since most people are already giving. This 
is to give above and beyond our means, 
both in the case of books for Russia and 
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Two Calls To Stewardship 


Let Us Freely Give 


By James S. Welch 


Welch, a junior B.D. student, is chair- 
man of the stewardship committee. 


Paul tells us that the people of Mac- 
cedonia begged for the chance to take 
part in the work of the Christian church. 
At the same time we are told that they 
were caught in the most severe affliction 
and extreme poverty. But since they had 
given themselves to the Lord, they found 
great joy in their giving. If Jesus Christ 
is truly Lord of each of our lives, then 
let Him be Lord of our stewardship. If 
we are lords of our own lives, we will 
consider all the alternatives for and 
against giving from a selfish standpoint. 
If Jesus Christ is Lord of our lives, then 
let us pray that He direct every aspect 
of our giving. Let us not give because 
of a duty or command, but because we 
are compelled to do so out of our burn- 
ing love for Jesus Christ. 

Most of us make regular contributions 
through the church or organization of 
our choice. From time to time, however, 
special needs are brought to our atten- 
tion which are above and beyond our 
normal giving. You have already te- 
sponded to our call for “Books for Sem- 
inaries,’” and now we are bringing be- 
fore you a call to take part in the begin- 
ning of a new work with the youth in 
the church of Kenya, East Africa. 


Bernard Muindi, a special student in 
the seminary, will return to his home in 
Kenya soon to guide the program. Ber- 
nard will discuss the nature of this need 
with the seminary community Tuesday 
night during the dinner hour. He wiil 
also lead in morning chapel on Thurs- 
day, March 28. “I say this not as a com- 
mand, but to prove by the earnestness 
of others that your love also is genuine” 
Cll Cor4828.). 





inary. People desiring receipts beyond a 
cancelled check should make note of 
this on the envelope and a receipt will 
be mailed to them. 

Members of the stewardship commit- 
tee are: James Welch, chairman; George 
Chorba, treasurer; Arthur M. Adams and 
Charles C. West, faculty representatives. 
Other student members include Sherman 





Show Me! 


By Arthur M. Adams 


Dean Adams is a faculty member of 
the stewardship commvittee. 


“Words, words, words. I'm sick of words. 
Is that all you blighters can do? 
Show me!” 

The speaker is Eliza Doolittle in “My 
Fair Lady” and the object of her outrage 
is Freddy Eynsford-Hill: 

“Never do I want to hear another word. 

There isn’t one I haven't heard. 

Here we are in what ought to be a dream. 

Say one more word and I'll scream. 
Show me!” 

There must be times when God feels 
this way about His people, and especially 
about the articulate ones in seminaries! 

James 2:17 puts it bluntly. “Faith if 
it hath not works is dead.” Positively, 
faith that acts is the only kind there is. 

This is clear from the essential nature 
of Christianity. 

We are saved by grace through faith 
and not by works. Our human sinfulness 
is such that we cannot earn God’s favor or 
a rightful place in His family. Indeed, 
this is obvious in that if we were suc- 
cessful in earning such a place our re- 
sulting pride would make us unfit for it! 

Only the sacrifice made for us by God 
in Christ delivers us from the guilt and 
power of sin and opens to us the un- 
earned relation to God which is faith. 

In this new relation we are God’s 
children and God’s children behave in 
a certain way, at least part of the time. 
If we do not so act, faith does not exist. 
Action is so much a part of a healthy 
relation to God that Jesus can picture 
the judgment as a scene in which the 
true children of God are separated from 

(Continued on Page 4) 





India, as in weeks past, and now for the 
special need in Kenya.” 

If persons are interested in having 
their money sent to Martin L. King for 
work in desegregation, they should so 
designate on their envelopes in writing. 
This is a sub-project, being sent through 
the church itself, not through the sem- 


Skinner, Charles Conti and Edward L. 
Gibson. 
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Scoreboard 


Hicks won basketball championship 
47-45 over the Townies. 
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Adams Writes 


(Continued from Page 3) 
others simply on the basis of the way 
they have acted. 

Faith that acts is the only kind there 
is, for action is a part of faith. This is 
clear from the essential nature of 
Christianity. 

It is also clear from the lives of men 
of faith. Abraham was the Father of the 
faithful because God called him, but he 
would not have been if he had not 
obeyed. Moses was a towering figure of 
faith because God found him in defeat 
and established a new relationship, but 
this became real when it issued in obedi- 
ence. A young Lutheran prisoner of the 
Chinese Communists wrote not long ago, 
“A Christian message is more than a sys- 
tem of convictions. It is a whole life of 
prayer and thought and action consecrated 
in Jesus Christ. This is my belief and 
God willing, it will be my life.” 

You may learn in your own experience 
that action is a part of faith. A news- 
paper advertisement offered a new “Game 
of Life,” saying “(It) gives you fun, ex- 
citement, and the chance to win a million 
dollars. It all depends on the Wheel of 
Fate, and your own judgment. That's 
life!” Many a man or woman has started 
on a game like this in dead earnest— 
and wondered why worship became 
empty, and faith dimmed. The answer 
is easy: “Faith without works is dead!” 

The periods in your life when your 
relation to God has involved action— 
time spent in prayer, hours of service un- 
rewarded, even unnoticed, full use of 
each moment for His purposes, heavy in- 
vestment in people He cares about— 
these have been the periods of vivid faith. 

God in His mercy and goodness has 
surrounded us with opportunities for the 
expression of faith in action so that it 
may not die within us. He has prodigally 
endowed us with time and talent and 
treasure. He has so acted in love that 
an answering love wells up within us and 
overflows at every thought of Him. 

What a bitter disappointment we are to 
Him when our only response is a spate 
of words! 

What a glorious fulfillment of His de- 
sign occurs when we use our time and 
ability and cash in the same loving way 
He uses His resources! 


Muindi on Kenya 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tion that “The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church.” 

But the Kenya church today is faced 
with various problems and one of them 
which I consider to be very serious is 
the Christian education of youth. Many 
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The 


Sunday, March 24 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel 
Dean Gordon 


Monday, March 25 





Service: 


1:30 p.m. Maryville Choir Concert, 
Miller Chapel 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Jerry D. Pence 


Tuesday, March 26 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Barrois 
12:30 p.m. Faculty Wives Luncheon, 
Loetscher Residence 
7:45 p.m. Inaugural Address: Profes- 
sor Hiltner, Miller Chapel 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
William L. Hufhnam 
Wednesday, March 27 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Frederick L. 
Hull and James C. Roof 
:00 p.m. Doctoral Studies Committee, 
President’s Room 


SS) 


people in Africa become Christians 
through conversion and many young peo- 
ple who have joined the church come 
either from non-Christian or nominally 
Christian homes, and it is the church's 
responsibility to nurture them. When 
tne schools were under church manage- 
ment, religion was taught in schools, but 
now the situation has changed. Due to 
serious economic problems in Kenya, the 
church is unable to meet the youth with 
the vital needs of the day, so they lose 
interest in the church. The church has 
tried to do what it can; several youth 
groups are at work in the Presbyterian 
Church and other churches too, but the 
main difficulty in running these groups 
and starting others is the lack of suitable 
materials, mainly literature. Youth lead- 
ers and Sunday school teachers have little 
adequate literature to use and so cannot 
vary their methods from time to time 
and sometimes lose interest and abandon 
teaching. 


In the Presbyterian Church in Kenya, 
one minister often has over fifteen con- 
gregations which are scattered over a 
large area, and with very meagre means 
of travel he cannot manage to deal with 
youth work and Sunday schools efficiently. 
If he has the necessary requirements, 
he can easily train those who are ready 
and willing to help. Many Sunday 
schools classes have about two hundred 
children, and there can be little hope of 
adequate Christian education under these 
circumstances. | 

The hope of the church of Kenya lies 
in its youth, and if the church does not 
nurture the youth during this time of 
upheaval and transition it will end in 
frustration. This is a great challenge to 


Week Ahead 
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6:00 p.m. Faculty Seminar, Small Din- 
ing Room 

7:00 p.m. Lenten Series: Dean Adams, 
Main Lounge 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Douglas R. Loving 

Thursday, March 28 

10:00 a.m. Chapel. Leaders: Bernard 
Muindi and James S. Welch 

7:30 p.m. Wives Course, Room 6, Stu- 
art Hall 


Leader: 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Richard Lutz 
Friday, March 29 
10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: Ralph 
Goldsberry and Stanley Scha- 
bert 
Sunday, March 31 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 


The Reverend Carl D. Reim- 
ers 
Chapel Deacon: Douglas Loving 


us Christians who live in Kenya. Can 
any Christian shut his ears and ignore 
the cry of these needy young people? 
Have you seen the cover of the January- 
February issue of Today? You may be 
interested to see it as you think of what 
T am saying here. You can help to meet 
the training of youth leaders, Sunday 
school teachers, the publication of litera- 
ture and other youth and school materials. 
Any kind of help will be gratefully ap- 
preciated, including ideas and sugges- 
tions to meet the demands of youth. 

And the King will say to them, “Truly, 
I say to you, as you did it to one of the 
least of these my brethren, you did it 
to Me.” (Matt. 25:40). 


Church History Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 
president of the society, will speak at 
the dinner meeting Friday. At 7:30 p.m. 
Arthur Voobus of Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary will speak on “The Synodical 
Acts of Syria,’ who will be followed by 
Robert P. Scharlemann, Minister of Grace 
Lutheran Church of Durham, North 
Carolina who will speak on “Theology 
in Church and University: The Post-Re- 
formation Development.” 

At the Saturday 9:30 a.m. meeting two 
scholars will present papers. Alfred 
Cohen of Trenton State College will 
speak on “Millenarianism in Puritanism” 
and Horton Davies of Princeton Uni- 
versity on “The Social Gospel of Wor- 
ship.” 

Students of the seminary are invited 
to attend all of the addresses which will 
be held in the Campus Center audi- 
torium. 
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Paul Tillich Will Be Bacealaureate Preacher 


iiltner Is Chairman of 
Gallahue Conference on 


Religion and Psychiatry 


Princeton Theological Seminary, in ob- 
servance of the sesquicentennial year 
will present on April 19-21 the Gallahue 
Lectures on Religion and Psychiatry with 
the theme “Will and Willing in Psy- 
chiatry and Theology.” 


Under the chairmanship of Seward 
Hiltner, the lectures, opened to the pub- 
lic without charge, will begin Friday, 
April 19, at 4:00 p.m. with Kenneth 
E. Appel professor of psychiatry at the 
University of Pennsylvania, who will deal 
with “will and willing” from the psy- 
chiatric point of view. He will be fol- 
lowed in the evening program by Joseph 
Haroutunian, professor of theology at the 
University of Chicago. On Saturday, 
April 20, an 8:00 p.m. meeting will 
feature as lecturer Karl Menninger, chief 
of staff of the Menninger Foundation, 
who along with Appel will speak from 
the psychiatric standpoint. 


John Macquarie, professor of theology 
at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, will give attention to “will” in 
existentialism in a 4:00 p.m. meeting on 
Sunday, April 21, and Hugh Thomson 
Kerr, professor of systematic theology at 
Princeton Seminary will consider “will” 


in the area of Christian symbolism at 


8:00 p.m. 


Walrath to Talk 


Monday at 7:30 p.m. in Stevenson 
Lounge the Rev. Douglas Walrath, pas- 
tor of the Reformed Church in Middle- 
burg, New York, will talk on “The Mis- 
sion of the Church In Transition.” 





Paul Tillich 


Hiltner Gives Address 


On Tuesday evening in Miller Chapel 
Seward Hiltner, professor of theology and 
personality, presented his inaugural ad- 
dress. Hiltner’s address, called ‘“The 
Future of Christian Anthropology,” be- 
gan with a statement of the present con- 
dition of Christian anthropology. He 
said, “Although the ecumenical move- 
ment does not seem to have discovered 
it, which may be just as well, there are 
in fact several aspirants to the theological 
honor of putting Christian anthropology 
in its place.” 


Hiltner cited Barth as one who has 
appeared to include anthropology, but 
who has not really come to grips with the 
problem. In commenting on Brunner, he 
said “The dynamic and constructive as- 
pect of Brunner’s thought about man’s 
nature, that must find its way into any 
adequate Christian anthropology, is its 
‘personalism.’ its emphasis on relation- 
ship, responsibility, encounter, love, com- 
munity, and related notions.” 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Scheduled for June 9 


Paul J. Tillich will be the preacher 
for the Baccalaureate Service to be held 
June 9, according to James I. McCord, 
president of the seminary. 

Tillich came to the United States in 
1933 from Germany and became a _nat- 
uralized citizen in 1940. He has taught 
at Harvard, Union Seminary, and the 
University of Chicago. 

A native of Prussia, Tillich received 
his education at the Universities of Ber- 
lin, Tubigen, Halle and Breslau. He holds 
honorary degrees from numerous colleges 
and universities, both in the United 
States and in Europe. 

Beginning his teaching career at the 
University of Berlin in 1919 after serv- 
ing as chaplain to the German troops dur- 
ing World War I, he has been awarded 
various Citations and awards which in- 
clude the Goethe Award of the City of 
Frankfurt in 1956, the Goethe Prize of 
Hamburg in 1958, and a citation from 
the government of the West German Re- 
public in 1956. 

He is the author of the two volumes 
of Systematic Theology, The Courage To 
Be, The Theology of Culture, The Dy- 
namics of Faith, and The New Being. 

Many students will remember Tillich’s 
Challenge to the Church Lecture, “Sym- 
bols of Eternal Life,’ which he delivered 
at the seminary October 24, 1960. To 
the capacity audience Tillich stated, “A 
naturalistic resignation to death, with- 
out any individual survival, is superior 
to modern attitudes which do not take 
death seriously.” He continued, “Such 
resignation at least witnesses to the dig- 
nity of man facing infinity.” Comment- 
ing upon the immortality of the soul doc- 
trine as held by modern American 
Protestantism, he stated, “Endless living 
would be hell, regardless of what its con- 
tent might be.” 
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Providence 


This week’s comic section of the Philadelphia Inquirer illustrated an 
article by Athelstan Spilhaus, dean of the University of Minnesota Institute 
of Technology. He said, “Life doesn’t work on ‘yes’ or ‘no, ‘black or white,’ 
or ‘right or wrong.’ It works on shades of probability, all the way from 
‘certainty to ‘impossible.’ The theory of probability originated over 300 years 
ago to answer the question: how many throws of two dice will probably 
turn up double sixes . . . Probability is the basis of life insurance, telephone 
traffic, business, politics and war, modern physics, genetics and even life on 
other planets . . . the whole universe obeys on/y laws of chance.” 


Providence has given way to chance in our day, evidenced by our own 
daily expressions such as “Lots of luck,” or “Good luck,’ or “The odds were 
against me,” or in baseball language we “Play the percentages,” or in calculat- 
ing the possibility of success or failure we say “Chances are.” 


We live in an age which approaches the Greek idea of fate, without hay- 
ing deified the odds or the point spread. Gambling is becoming the national 
sport; reminders include a recent issue of Look magazine which deals with 
gambling, and a Hollywood farce called “Who’s Got The Action.” 


The Saturday Evening Post is being sued again. This time the magazine 
carries an article (March 23, 1963) on the football fix scandal between the 
University of Georgia and the University of Alabama. The basketball 
scandals, which were popular in the early fifties, have come back again. 
When players “fix” a game, they interfere with the odds by shaving points. 
Usually gamblers bet on the point spread, based on a predicted minimum. 
From our point of view, providence seems out of the question. 


If we start explaining providence to the American mind, it will sound 
very much like a “fix.” If Dean Spilhaus were told that God may interfere 
with the “laws of chance,” he would ‘probably’ say that it is very unlikely, 
or even unfair. He would say it is like giving someone on the other team 
your plays, or blowing your shots to cut the point spread. It might even be 
like telling the jockey to hold the horse back. To suggest that God ‘provi- 
dentially’ interferes with the laws of chance is a scandal; lite becomes a game 
of chance played with loaded dice. 


While under our present understanding of life as a “big gamble” the best 
one can do is play the percentages, the idea of providence may offer an in- 
teresting alternative. Few people have considered the possibility that the 
laws of “chance” may take away more freedom than either providence or 
predestination. The British Weekly carried an article about a British boy 
who prayed before a cricket match; he proceeded to set astounding records, and 
now discussion is being held to determine whether this is “fair” competition, 
or whether it is a “fix” to pray before a match. 


Whatever we may believe about mathematical probability, Jesus’ comments 
about sparrows and hair seem to suggest that not everything in life is gov- 
erned by chance. 


Library Displays 


Although we decided to pay especial attention to the archaeological ex- 
hibit in Speer Library, there have been many displays shown this year which 
have been worth our attention. The library staff has spent a considerable 
amount of effort and imagination in keeping the windows interesting, re- 
freshing and educational. We owe them our thanks. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow. And surely, we have reason to 
praise God as he revealed once again his 
bounteous mercies to the seminary com- 
munity through his suffering servants, Mr. 
Slater and company. Monday evening's 
dinner was surely manna rendered in the 
fashion to which seminary gourmets have 
become accustomed: London broil, mac- 
caroni, and string beans, as only our own 
Toni could prepare them. 

One word of reservation, however. 
While it is true that we shall not live 
by bread alone, it seems that the afore- 
mentioned feast, not withstanding its 
many virtues, was administered without 
the use of bread and butter to some of 
the tables, mine being one of them (or 
even the famous Slater cold rolls). We 
wonder why such a work of perfection 
should have been blemished by so un- 
fortunate an occurence. This is of course 
a relatively minor criticism, and does 
not in any way detract from the spirit 
of gratitude which we all feel toward 
whomever it may concern. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Franklin Lord Partridge, III, teach- 
ing--fellow in the department of 
Home Economics (formerly of 
the department of Left-handed 
Hymn Conducting ) 


Words of Profit 


What we want to know is: did any- 
one actually see Dr. Macleod tape the 
sign ‘Fifth Avenue Bus” on the side of 
the Maryville College Choir bus? We 
think that most seminary students would 
get off the bus to hear the topic which 
Dr. Macleod chose. We do think, how- 
ever, that it would be wiser to give 
Plaid Stamps rather than S&H Green 
Stamps. 

A special parking space behind Speer 
Library has been provided to accommo- 
date about 25 Volkswagens and small 
compact cars for off-campus students 
only. 

Seniors—remember to keep Thursday, 
April 4 at 1:30 p.m. open as the date 
to have the senior class picture taken. 
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Petra: The Main Theater 


Now on display at Speer Library is “The 
American Expedition to Petra 1961-62, An Ex- 
hibition,” prepared by Philip C. Hammond, as- 
sistant professor in Old Testament. There are 
a total of twelve displays, number 4 pictured at 
the right. This photo shows the Main Theater, 
with photos of the theater site, the stage and 
the statue of Hercules. This display is being 
shown in connection with the Sesquicenten- 
nial Celebration of Princeton Semiary. 





a 


(Photo by Victor Makari) 


Petra: Pottery 


The display is shown on both the fst and 
second floor of Speer Library, and the above 
photo shows one of the second floor displays. 
Petra'’s pottery includes Unguentaria: Naba- 
taean, which are bottles used to store valuable 
liquids, such as perfumes and incense. The 
display also shows various shaped bowls, and 
the above photo is an illustration of a cooking 
poi which has been pieced together. 


See 
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Speer Library Exhibits Petra’s Archaeology 
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(Photo by Victor Makari) 
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Petra: Small Finds 


Several of the show cases include small items 
which would make interesting souvenirs for 
the traveler. The above photo suggests the 
semi-trinket finds from the Petra Excavations. 
There are 37 pieces in this particular show case, 
imcluding clay formations of persons and ant- 
mals. Some of the pieces shown above are 
“copy pteces” which are used for study pur- 
poses. 
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New Brunswick Asks: 
‘Greek and Hebrew?’ 


Latest conversation around the halls 
of New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
was reflected in the March 20th issue 
of the Chantecler. As the curriculum of 
Princeton Seminary has been under close 
scrutiny by the student body, so is the 
curriculum at New Brunswick being con- 
sidered by its students. 

“Should Greek and/or Hebrew be a 
part of the core curriculum of a sem- 
inary education?” The Chantecler states 
that “it is not that we need trimming of 
the requirements. Since this brand of 
ministerial training was instituted, there 
have been vast revisions in the theoretical 
perspectives of our theology and new 
concepts of personality development have 
been opened.” Regarding these new 
areas, “are not these to be used as tools 
in our ministry?” 

To enable the student to obtain these 
new tools, the Chantecler recommends 
that “either the length of the training 
must be lengthened (by a year perhaps), 
or incidental or irrelvant studies must 
be eliminated.” 


‘Rhinoceros’ Plays 
At Murray Theatre 


Scheduled for April 4-6 and 11-13 at 
Murray Theatre on the university cam- 
pus is the Princeton Community Play- 
ers production of Eugene Ionesco’s 
satirical farce, “Rhinoceros.” 


Seats at $1.50 for Thursdays and $2.00 
for Fridays and Saturdays may be pur- 
chased at the Princeton University Store. 
Special “two” rates for students are in 
effect opening night. Curtain time is 
8:30 p.m. for all performances. 


“Rhinoceros” has been called “a sav- 
age commentary on the absurdity of the 
human condition made tolerable by self- 
delusion.” A small town one Sunday 
morning is besieged by a roaring rhi- 
noceros. The speculation arises whether 
the rhinoceros has one or two horns 
and is the Asian or the African variety. 


Shortly the townspeople themselves 
begin turning into rhinoceroses, and at 
one point the publishing clerk Berenger 
and the audience witness the transfigura- 
tion of Berenger’s best friend. The 
trampling becomes louder and more 
powerful until only Berenger remains, 
alone, incapable of changing his form, 
his integrity, and identity. 
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Sunday, March 31 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Carl D. Reim- 
ers 


Monday, April 1 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
William Russell 


Leader: 


Tuesday, April 2 
10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. Beeners 


11:40 a.m. Admissions Committee, 
Deans Office 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


John H. MacFarlane 


Wednesday, April 3 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Theodore 
Lawson and Peter Macky 


11:30 am. Public Oral Examination of 
Adb-el Istafanous for the De- 
gree of Doctor of Theology, 
Alexander Parlor 


Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

In fairness to the visiting picketers it 
should be noted that not all Princeton 
students shared the unfortunate experi- 
ence of the reporter who had difficulty 
determining what the picketers were for, 
or against. Their claims (or what they 
believed to be their tasks) included: (1) 
To make known that the Russian church- 
men were sent here as agents of the 
Soviet Union to determine whether or 
not the American Church is “hard” or 
“soft” on Communism. While they be- 
lieve that the true Russian church is un- 
derground, they did not generally accuse 
the Russians of not being Christians. 
(2) To show the Russians that not all 
in the American church are “soft” on 
Communism. (3) To bear witness to 
the cause of Christ which is in opposition 
to any totalitarian, atheistic regime. 

While we may disagree with their 
ideas and the virulent nature of their 
signs, 7 is ony fair that their cause be 
accurately reported. 

Perhaps some of us did not hear what 
they had to say because we were guilty 
of the same thing of which we accused 
them—the failure to be open-minded. 
Let us listen to each other. 


Sincerely yours, 


William M. Sparks 
Robert E. Simpson 
Benton M. Newcomer 


Week Ahead 
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3:00 p.m. Senior Faculty Meeting, 
Board Room, Speer Library 
5:00 p.m. General Faculty Meeting, 


Board Room, Speer Library 
7:00 p.m. Lenten Series: Dean Adams, 

Stevenson Lounge 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 

Richard K. Stewart 


Thursday, April 4 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: George R. 
Pomery and Peter Pillsbury 

1:45 p.m. Senior Class Picture, Chapel 
Steps 

7:30 p.m. Wives’ Course, 
Stuart Hall 


Friday, April 5 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Bobby Dale 
Jones and James Cortelyou 
5:10 p.m. Easter Recess Begins 


Sunday, April 7 


11:00 am. University Chapel 
Dean Adams 
Chapel Deacon: Dean Foose 


Hiltner Gives Address 


(Continued from Page 1) 
In setting the context and structure 
for anthropology, Hiltner continued, “A 
statement about man can be part of 


Leader: 


Room 6, 


Service: 


Christian anthropology only if it declares. 


or implies that his concrete nature lies 
in his relationship to God, and to the 
attendant declarations of Christian rev- 
elation.” 

In the heart of his presentation, he said 
“The time has come when Christian anth- 
ropology should deal directly and con- 
structively with the whole range of sub- 
jects that are pertinent from its perspec- 
tive: man saved as well as unsaved, man 
seen in himself and man in fellowship. 
The errors against which our forefathers 
rightly tried to guard do still need to 
be watched.” 


Financial Aid 


Current students wishing to apply for 
financial aid for the 1963-1964 academic 
year may obtain applications in the office 
of Roy Pfautch, assistant to the presi- 
dent. 

Completed applications should be re- 
turned by May 1 if summer and field 
work plans are completed and an inter- 
view with Mr. Pfautch should be sched- 
uled. If these plans are not completed 
by May 1, an interview should be sched- 
uled anyway. 
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Jesus Christ Is Our Savior And Lord 


The Fact of the Cross 


By Donald Macleod 
Professor of Homiletics 


Within the total panorama of the Christian Year the fact 
' of the Cross is formative, determinative, and indispensable. 
_ Easter would have been meaningless—and indeed could not 
_ have occurred—without the tragedy of Good Friday; Pentecost 
fulfils the seemingly forlorn promise Jesus made on the eve 
of Calvary, “I will pray the Father and he shall give you another 
- Comforter” (John 14:16); and Advent, as the prelude to 
_ Christ’s initial coming, would be no more than just another 
’ chronological beginning if it had not within it the possibility 
’ of his coming again beyond the event of the Cross. It would 
_ appear then that the “cruciality of the Cross” is no mere turn 
» of a phrase, but a fact that is graven indelibly upon the pattern 
» of our common faith. : 
| There are three ways of looking at the fact of the Cross: 
| as simple history; in the New Testament; or through Christian 
{ experience. 

Tacitus in his Annals (Bk. XV, ch. 45) refers to a sect called 
Christians and makes this notation, “Christus was put to death 
by Pontius Pilate, procurator of Judaea, in the reign of Tiber- 
ius.” Here the death of Christ appears as a mere item of his- 
tory and in it the writer labels him as a criminal. But what was 
his offence? His crime according to Jewish testimony was 
blasphemy: he claimed to be the Christ, the Son of God. Such 
an accusation, however, wouldn’t stick in the area of Roman 
jurisprudence, therefore it was changed to sedition or treason 
against the Emperor. This is why Pilate put this superscription 
on the Cross—"Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” This is 
_ the Cross as a simple fact of history. It is, as James S. Thom- 
son put it, “a mean ending to a mean tale.” What is more, the 
charge against Jesus was never substantiated and for this added 
reason his execution was a disgrace. 

If we were limited to this tiny chronicle alone, the Cross 
would appear today as nothing more than the symbol of an 
ancient terror or as another instance of the dangers of perverted 
_ justice to innocent persons. But we have the New Testament 
and through its lens we see the fact of the Cross in all its 

starkness as history, yet enclosed with the means to transform 
it. Paul declares, “God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified 
unto me, and I unto the world” (Gal. 6:14); and “we preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness; but unto them which are called, both 


( Continued on page 4) 





The Glory of Christ’s Resurrection 


By Bruce M. Metzger 
Professor of New Testament 


Never were hopes more desolate than when Jesus of Naza- 
reth was taken down from the cross and laid in the tomb. 
Stricken with grief at the death of their Master and Friend, the 
disciples were dazed and bewildered. Expectations for a better 
life were blasted; fate had beaten them. Their mood was one 
of dejection and defeat, reflected in the spiritless words of the 
Emmaus travellers, “We had hoped that he was the one to re- 
deem Israel.” 

Look now at the same group of disciples a short time later. 
Aglow with supreme confidence, they are fearless in the face 
ot persecution. Their message is one of joy and triumph. 
What caused such a radical change in these men’s lives? The 
explanation is that something unprecedented had occurred: 
Jesus Christ was raised from the dead. 

The evidence for the Resurrection is overwhelming. Noth- 
ing in history is more certain than that the disciples believed 
that, after being crucified, dead, and buried, Christ rose again 
from the tomb on the third day, and that at intervals there- 
after he met and conversed with them. The most obvious proof 
that they believed this is the existence of the Christian church. 
It is simply inconceivable that the scattered and disheartened 
remnant could have found a rallying-point and a gospel in 
the memory of him who had been put to death as a criminal, 
had they not been convinced that God owned him and _ ac- 
credited his mission by raising him up from the dead. Fifty- 
some days after the Crucifixion, the apostolic preaching of the 
Resurrection began in Jerusalem with such power and _ per- 
suasion that the evidence convinced thousands. 

Divergences of detail are certainly to be found in the ac- 
counts of the first Easter, but these are such as we would ex- 
pect from independent witnesses. If the Evangelists had 
fabricated the narratives, they would not have left obvious dif- 
ficulties and discrepancies. Moreover the reticence of the 
canonical accounts is remarkable. Unlike the apocryphal Gos- 
pel of Peter, the New Testament authors make no attempt 
to describe the Resurrection itself. The mystery of the triumph 
over death is declared, not explained. 

The Evangelists give the impression of being unconcerned 
to provide all the evidence on which the church rested its 
belief. That is, they offer only a part of the proof by which 
belief in the Resurrection was created and sustained. According 
to these fragmentary accounts, during the forty days follow- 


(Continued on page 4) 
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The Latest News 


“Jesus Christ is our Savior and Lord” is always good news, and there will 
never be a more important headline. We can be glad the newspaper strike is 
over before Easter so that we can read about the Easter Parade and about the 
sermons planned for Easter Day. Wow! Easter is the other time of the year 
when the church is in—the news. Ministers can hold their heads up high and 
be proud. That’s the thing to do, of course. 

It would be interesting to see how our objective Daily Times type reporters 
would have disclosed the news of the crucifixion and rsurrection. 

(UPI, April 12, Jerusalem ) 

Following an unusually late court session Thursday, Jesus of Nazareth was 
executed today with two other men, both of whom were known underworld 
hoodlums. He was found guilty of blasphemy by the court claiming to be 
God. He refused to plead insanity, and thus was left at the mercy of the court. 
(UPI, April 14, Jerusalem) 

Official sources reported today that someone has stolen the body of Jesus 
of Nazareth, who was entombed following last Friday’s execution. Top sources 
believe that some of his disciples came during the night, over-powering the 
guards and stealing the body. This may be part of a plot to start rumours 
that Jesus of Nazareth has risen from the dead. The mayor has appointed an 
investigating committee, but he said, “I doubt that much will come from our 
search. Our main concern is to avoid a peasant uprising.” 

Next Week: The Daily Times will feature a story on the sensational new 
“cult of Jesus” which has been formed in Jerusalem. We will see how these 
people live, what they believe, their source of courage, their hopes, their fears 
and their loves. Learn how these fanatics view sin, passion, life and death-— 
beginning next week in The Daily Times! 

World, do you believe Jesus of Nazareth is your Savior and Lord? Of course! 
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By Gary Neikirk 


“Heb, Heh! My J E D P theory got another one!” 
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“Resurrection” 
from Diogenes Crippled 
By William H. Green 


Drums are a liturgy, 

And the heart anything 
but like those that beat along the 
Appian Way. 

Bondfree, fetterburst, pallidput 
(he ‘descended into hell’), unshackled 
depression, 

Even the beautiful Bread of Rembrandt 
daily crucified in the cavernous boudoir 
of savoir-faire. 


Canst plumb the end of history? 


Time sifts through the ages, a ballast, 
“Man” plummets them as a cork; 


The hell of it being that 
Celebration sleeps over every cradle of 
the grave. 


Wive’s Course 


The Wives’ course will meet with 
Janice Harsanyi in the campus audi- 
torium rather than Stuart Hall on 
Thursday evening, April 4, at 7:30 p.m. 


Words of Profit 


Revised Seminary Version 
(With apologies to the R.S.V) 
Matthew 16:13-18 


When Jesus came into the district of 
Caesarea Philippi, he asked his disciples, 
“Who do men say that the Son of Man 
is?” And they said, “Some say John 
the Baptist, others say Elijah, and others 
Jeremiah or one of the prophets.” 

He said to them, “But who do you say 
that I am?” Simon Peter replied, “You 
certainly know how to raise the right 
questions.” 

And Jesus answered him, “Blessed are 
you, Simon Bar-Jona! For flesh and 
blood has not revealed this to you, but 
my Father who is in heaven. And I tell 
you, you are Peter, and on this rock I 
will build my church, and the powers 
of death shall not prevail against it.” 
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| Student Body Elections 


The election of officers of the Student 
_ Association will be held Tuesday, April 
30. Nominations for the election will 
be presented at the Spring Meeting of 
the Student Association held during the 
week prior to the election. The Student 
Council will place into nomination two 
persons for each of the offices of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer. Further nominations for these of- 
_ fices will be received from the floor. 


Discuss Requirements 


Fifteen chairmen of the presbytery 
committees of candidates and one synod 
executive met with various members of 
the seminary faculty March 29 and 30 
at the Library Place Guest House for 
Continuing Education. The representa- 
tives were from seven New Jersey pres- 
byteries, three New York presbyteries 
and five Pennsylvania presbyteries. 


The discussion centered upon the re- 
lationship between the seminary and 
the students and presbyteries, including 
| the seminary curriculum and tthe tre- 
quirements of the various presbyteries. 


_ The major conclusion was that the 
seminary and the presbyteries would work 
closely together and keep each other in- 
formed of the mutual problems. The 
presbyteries would keep the seminary in- 
formed of various requirements and of 
inary would keep the presbyteries in- 
representative examinations. The sem- 
formed concerning course reading and 
~ curriculum. 


Seniors Will Hear Kirkland 
_ The senior class banquet has been sched- 
uled for Thursday, May 2 at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Flagpost Motor Lodge. The pro- 
gram will consist of the meal, a speaker, 
musical entertainment and dancing. 

Bryant M. Kirkland, minister of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, will be the speaker. 


Faculty Notice 


Dr. Ian Ramsey, of Oxford Univers- 
ity, will be a guest of the seminary at 
a faculty luncheon in the Alumni 
Room at 12:30 p.m. on April 19. 


Scoreboard 


Softball scores: 
-Alex 13 
Hodge 24 


Off-Campus 7 
Brown 2 
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Roman—Protestant Coiloquium 


Attended By Barr and Dowey 


On March 27-29, professors James Barr and Edward A. Dowey, Jr. were among 
150 scholars who attended a Roman Catholic-Protestant Colloquium sponsored by 
the Harvard Divinity School. One of the featured lecturers was Augustin Cardinal 


Consultation Progress 


Reported by McCord 


By President James I. McCord 

The Consultation on Church Union, 
now consisting of six denominations, at 
its second meeting in Oberlin proceeded 
much further and more rapidly than any- 
one had reason to expect. It became evi- 
dent that the consultation is not just 
another Faith and Order discussion group. 
Each communion agreed to seek author- 
ity from its governing body to proceed 
to the appointment of a committee on a 
plan of union. There was substantial 
agreement on the meaning of authority. 
The prickly question of the ministry and 
orders has not yet been dealt with, but 
there is much sentiment that this be the 
major area of consideration when the 
Consultation has its next meeting in 
Princeton in April, 1964. 


Faculty Grants 


.Two faculty members have received 
grants to enable them to carry on re- 
search projects next year. Recipients of 
faculty fellowships from the American 
Association of Theological Seminaries 
are Charles TY. Fritsch, professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament literature, 
and John H. Hick, professor of Christian 
pailosophy. 

The AATS fellowships are designed 
to make it possible for professors to 
take on major research projects. Both 
Fritsch and Hick will take sabbatical 
leaves to pursue their studies. 

Fritsch, with his family, will leave for 
Israel in July, where he will spend eight 
weeks directing an archeological seminar. 
From Israel he will go to Rome to work 
on several projects. He is editing a 
volume on Caesarea for the sesquicenten- 
nial celebration, which will be completed 
by the end of his sabbatical. At the 
same time he will work on several mono- 
graphs concerning the theology of the 
Septuagint. The Fritsch family will re- 
turn to Princeton next January. 

Hick will be working on a book on 
the problem of evil. He and his family 
will spend the next academic year at 
Oxford. They will leave this July and 
will return in August, 1964. 


Bea, who is one of the foremost Vatican 
leaders for church unity. 

This is the first such large-scale con- 
ference held in the history of the United 
States. Including the Stillman Lecture 
series presented by Cardinal Bea, the 
conference scheduled four seminars in 
the areas of biblical studies: record and 
interpretation, symbol and _ sacrament, 
“reformation” and conscience in a plural- 
istic society; theological and social is- 
sues. 

Bea, president of the secretariat for 
Christian unity, discussed unity as the 
goal of the church, rather than “friend- 
liness.” He also discussed the relation 
of the substance of Christian teaching 
with its manner of expression in the light 
of its historical context. 

Professor Barr said, “I was impressed 
by the open spirit shown in the biblical 
section of the conference by the Roman 
Catholic scholars.” 

Professor Dowey commented that an- 
other interesting speaker was Gregory 
Baum of St. Michaels College in Canada, 
who edits the Roman Catholic magazine 
The Ecumenist. Dowey said that “Baum 
discussed most frankly the major issues 
which have been at stake at the Second 
Vatican Council and which challenge 
future ecumenical discussion.” While 
pointing to advances in Roman biblical 
scholarship, Baum stressed the import- 
ance of the defeat of the proposed 
schema on scripture and tradition at the 
Second Council. 

Among Protestant presentations, a lec- 
ture by James M. Robinson of the Clare- 
mont School of Theology raised the 
question of the centrality of biblical in- 
terpretation in Roman Catholic theology 
in comparison to Protestantism, and then 
questioned whether biblical scholarship 
makes as great a difference in Roman 
dogma. 

Professor Dowey further commented 
that one of the standard jokes among 
Roman Catholics, by way of Gustave 
Weigal, is that “Roman Catholic priests 
no longer refer to the devil in their ser- 
mons; they now call him ‘our separated 
brother’.” 





Field Education 


If you wish to interview for a field 
education position for the year 1963- 
64, your name must be listed in the 
field education office, 101 Hodge Hall. 
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Macleod Writes 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God and the wisdom of God” (I Cor. 
1:23, 24). In the New Testament the 
Cross is girdled with power, God’s saving 
power. As R. W. Dale once put it, “Jesus 
came not merely to preach the gospel, 
but that there should be a gospel to 
preach.” And prior to them all, Jesus 
himself said he was to give himself “a 
ransom for many” (Mk. 10:45). 

It is very easy, however, in examining 
the Cross from the point of view of the 
New Testament, to become confused 
among endless and conflicting theories 
of the atonement. Paul uses such meta- 
phors as “ransom,” “propitiation,” “recon- 
ciliation,’ and so forth. But in his use 
of these we see an attempt to explain 
the new and wonderful experience that 
had come to him through the life, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. These 
terms point to one common fact that 
Jesus “gave his life to liberate men from 
all to which they were enslaved,” to use 
H. R. Mackintosh’s words. In the realm 
of experience then the Cross ceases to 
be a lifeless symbol or an involved theo- 
logical concept; it becomes a crucial 
factor that encounters and arrests us in 
the busy-ness of our common day and we 
must either shun it or grasp it—either 
way, it costs, but the difference is “the 
power of God unto salvation.” God's 
power attends one attitude; his judg- 
ment, the other. In one, sin is exposed 
as an outrage flung into the face of a 
loving God; in the other, divine Love 
reaches out to do its work, to reclaim lost 
men. “While we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us,’ said St. Paul in Romans 5:8. 
In our Christian experience the Cross is 
an etching of that ageless encounter be- 
tween man’s sin and God’s love, but we 
have seen and felt Easter and are satis- 
fied that the victory is still intact. 


O love of God! O sin of man! 
In this dread act your strength is tried, 
And victory remains with love: 
Jesus, our Lord, is crucified. 


Metzger Writes 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ing the Resurrection Jesus appeared at 
various times and places. He had no 
post-office address at which he could al- 
ways be found. He had passed into a 
state of being in which (as C. K. Barrett 
expresses it) he was “at once sufficiently 
corporeal to show his wounds and suf- 
ficiently immaterial to pass through 
closed doors.” The appeal of the dis- 
ciples concerning the Resurrection was 


PH E-SENENARTAN 


— The 
Sunday, April 7 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Arthur Adams 


Sunday, April 14 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel 
Dean Gordon 


Service: 


Monday, April 15 


8:45 a.m. Classes Resume from Spring 
Vacation 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Richard K. Stewart 


Tuesday, April 16 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Nichols 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Donald G. Baird 


Wednesday, April 17 


10:00 am. Chapel: Motet Choir 


2:00 p.m. History Department Meet- 
ing, Student Council Room 


2:30 p.m. Theology Department Meet- 
ing, Alumni Room 


3:00 p.m. Professional Studies Commit- 
tee Meeting, Dean's Office 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Garth Rosell 


Thursday, April 18 


10:00 am. Chapel Leaders: James Clark 
and Duane Holloran 


7:30 p.m. Wives’ Course, Campus Cen- 
ter Auditorium 


not to the empty tomb, though this was 
in fact empty, but to the joyous and un- 
expected appearances of their Lord, whom 
death was unable to hold (Acts 2:24). 


Several early theologians in the 
church expressed the meaning of the 
Resurrection and Ascension in terms of 
the lordship of Christ. With joyful cer- 
tainty they declared: He no longer lies 
moldering in a Syrian tomb; he is seated 
at the right hand of God on high (Eph. 
1:20;/1 Pet3:22 Heb; Je3))ia /-Whateis 
God's right hand? It is symbolic 
language for divine omnipotence. Where 
is it? Everywhere. To sit, therefore, at 
the right hand of God does not mean 
that Christ is tired; it affirms that he is 
reigning as king, wielding divine omni- 
potence. Appropriately, therefore, in the 
closing lines of the First Gospel the risen 


Week Ahead 


APRIL 5, 1963 





10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Robert Krogh 


Friday, April 19 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: William R. 
Foster and W. L. Slemp 

12:30 p.m. Faculty luncheon with Dr. 
Jan Ramsey, Alumni Room 

4:00 p.m. Gallahue Conference Public 
Lecture: Kenneth E. Appel, 
M.D., Professor of Psychiatry, 
The University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Campus Center Audi- 
torjum 

8:00 p.m. Gallahue Conference Public 
Lecture: Joseph Haroutunian, 
Ph.D., The University of 
Chicago, Campus Center 
Auditorium 


Saturday, April 20 


8:00 p.m. Gallahue Conference Public 
Lecture: Karl Menninger, 
M.D., The Menninger Foun- 
dation, Campus Center Audi- 
torium 


Sunday, April 21 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Richard 
Luecke 

4:00 p.m. Gallahue Conference Public 
Lecture: John Macquarrie, 
Ph.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, Cam- 
pus Center Auditorium 

8:00 p.m. Gallahue Conference Public 
Lecture: Hugh T. Kerr, Cam- 
pus Center Auditorium 

Chapel Deacon: Jerry Pence 


Lord says to his followers: “All authority 
in heaven and on earth has been given me. 
Go therefore, and make disciples of all 
nations...” (Matt. 28:18 f.). 

The glory of Christ's Resurrection 
changed his early disciples from a fum- 
bling, futile remnant into the nucleus of 
a marching, militant church. The same 
divine power and joy are still available 
for Christ's people today. The words of 
an ancient hymn catch the triumphant 
note: 

The day of resurrection! 
Earth, tell it out abroad; 
Let all things seen and unseen 
Their notes of gladness blend, 
For Christ the Lord hath risen, 
Our Joy that hath no end. 
—St. John of Damascus. 
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Inaugural Address By 
Macleod On Tuesday 


On Tuesday, April 23 at 7:45 pm, 


| Donald Macleod, professor of homiletics, 


will present in Miller Chapel his in- 
augural address entitled “The Dialogue 
of the Sanctuary.” After serving eight 


years as associate professor of homiletics, 


Macleod was named a full professor in 
1961. Already the holder of advanced 


_ degrees from Dalhousie University (B.A. 


and M.A.) and Pine Hall Divinity Hall 
(B.D.) in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 


_ from Emmanuel College of the Univers- 


— dent 


ity of Toronto (Th.D.), Macleod spent 


_ two years in resident study before join- 


ing Princeton's teaching staff in 1947. In 
1953 he was promoted to associate pro- 


_ fessor of homiletics. 


A member of the Commission of Wor- 


_ ship of the National Council of Churches, 


he also served on the Executive Board of 


the American Association of Professors 


in the Practical Fields and as Vice-Presi- 
of Church Service Society of 


? America. 


( Continued on page 4) 





Donald Macleod 


Thirty Key Leaders to Attend 
Weekend Gallahue Conference 





Greenhoe Is Announced 
Winner In Play Contest 


Winner of the first prize in the reli- 
gious drama competition sponsored by 
Princeton Theological Seminary in con- 
nection with the Sesquicentenntial Ob- 
servance of its founding is Mr. J. A. 
Greenhoe of New Orleans, Louisiana. 
The winner was announced this week by 
the Reverend Roy Pfautch, Sesquicen- 
tennial Director. Mr. Greenhoe received 
the $1000 cash prize for his religious 
drama entitled “The Incubus.” 

Greenhoe is an Assistant Professor of 
Drama at Dillard University in New Or- 
leans. A trained chemical engineer, 
Greenhoe left a promising career in the 
field of engineering chemistry to each 
drama this year. He has studied at the 
Yale School of Drama. 

The winning play, which will be pro- 
duced in the fall by Princeton Seminary, 
centers around the theme of man’s aliena- 
tion from God and the losing of himself 
in this alienation through formalistic 
structures. Its climax is reached in the 
recognition on the part of worshiper- 
man that God is God. The incubus of 
man’s own self must give way before 
this recognition. 

In addition to Mr. Greenhoe, three 
Honorable Mentions were awarded to en- 
tries which the judges felt showed par- 
ticular value. A $150.00 Honorable 
Mention was awarded to Warren Klie- 
wer, Richmond, Indiana, for his play “To 
Forgive.” Fifty dollar Honorable Men- 
tions were awarded to Mrs. F. M. Estra- 
da, Stockton, California, for her play 
“Echoes” and Mr. Joseph Golden, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York for 
his play “Spinner Boy.” 

(Continued on page 3) 


The Gallahue Conference on Religion 
and Psychiatry with the theme “Will 
and Willing in Psychiatry and Theology” 
will take place in the Campus Center 
auditorium beginning today through 
Sunday, April 19-21, as part of the sem- 
inary sesquicentennial celebration. Un- 
der the chairmanship of Seward Hiltner, 
professor of theology and personality, 
the conference will be attended by thirty 
leading figures in the field of psychiatry 
and religion who will come from twelve 
institutions of higher learning and the 
Menninger Foundation. Scholars from 
the Protestant, Jewish, and Roman 
Catholic faiths will take part in the dis- 
cussions. 

The lecture series, which will be open 
to the public, is made possible by a gift 
from Edward Gallahue of Indianapolis, 
Ind., and will begin at 4:00 p.m. today 
with Kenneth E. Appel, professor of psy- 
chiatry at the University of Pennsylvania, 
who will deal with “will and willing” 
from the psychiatric point of view. He 
will be followed in the evening program 
by Joseph Haroutunian, professor of 
theology at the University of Chicago. 
On Saturday, April 20, an 8:00 p.m. 
meeting will feature as lecturer Karl 
Menninger, chief of staff of the Menn- 


(Continued on Page 4) 





Seniors 


Seniors are reminded that all reser- 
vations for the Senior Class Banquet 
must be handed in at the Administra- 
tion Building Information Desk by 
April 20. The banquet will be held 
at the Flag Post Inn on May 2 be- 
ginning at 7:30 p.m. Bryant M. Kirk- 
land, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, will be the speaker. 


THE SEMINARIAN 


Dull, Duil, Dull! 


(I Like It. ) 


Easter Day would really be a joy if one didn’t have to come back to sem- 
inary right away and get back to work. Yet this work is necessary, (not 
only so that we can eat, as Paul says in II Thessalonians 3:10), but also 
to hasten the time when we too can share something of Christ’s Resurrection. 
The Scriptures tell us that it is at Jeast a mystery which relates our work in 
the gospel to The End, but there is a relation. 

This idea has a somewhat distasteful immediate illustration. Professors 
return to prepare our exams, and we return to prepare for them. The End 
is at hand. The days are coming when we will rejoice to see one of the days 
of June, and we will not see one. There is some sense in which our prepar- 
ing for final exams brings about The End, and yet none of us would suppose 
that the way to avoid The End is to stop preparing for it. To quit now is 
to forfeit the right to face The End. This is a premature death, an elimina- 
tion during the semi-finals, and such a person never wins the race. 


PAGE TWO 


The rationale for quitting work is that it is not exciting. We reassure 
ourselves that if our work were interesting, we would be flaming theologs. 
But we have become water-logged by one of the wettest excuses of all times 
—that work has to be exciting. In a world gone entertainment mad, we 
have come to expect work to be exciting. We want entertainment to be en- 
tertaining, and work to be entertaining. 

Do you want some exciting work? Gather together a dozen followers, 
heal the sick, preach the presence of the Kingdom of God and the forgive- 
ness of sins, and get yourself crucified. 


Personally, I like my dull cross—work! 


Student Elections 


In discerning the “‘signs” of the times, not only does one know that the 
Eschaton is approaching because of the posting of the final exam schedule, 
but The End is surely at hand with the parousia of student council elections. 

As can be seen by the article on the adjacent page, the student council 
has already placed several names in nomination for the various offices, al- 
though there will be further opportunity for nominations from the floor at 
the Student Association meeting. 


The task of the members of the council would seem at a glance to be to 
serve the community which has elected them. But the tasks of service are not 
self-evident, and probably the greatest service of the council to the seminary 
is to raise the question in the minds of the members of the council: What 
does this seminary community need that they have? 


Usually this question is raised by each new council, and when a satisfactory 
answer is not found, committees are appointed. The various committees 
serve needs which the council hopes are real. One of the policies of this 
year’s council was, however, where there was little interest, to avoid the 
formality of committee busy work. If necessary, an area of “need’’ has been 
ignored. This has not always proven to be the best policy. There has been 
a lack of interest on the part of our campus in areas which the council knows 
are vital. Perhaps another yardstick, other than interest, must be found. 


As elections approach, each candidate will ask himself: What can the 
student council do for the seminary community? I hope we have some 
candidates with a few answers. We have enough people raising questions 
in editorials. 
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The Seminarvian 


Published every Friday afternoon during the 
academic year by Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. Editorial offices, Room 8, Education 
Building, WAlnut 1-8690. The opinions expressed 
herein are those of the individual contributors 
and do not necessarily represent the views of 
the seminary administration or the  editoral 
board. Staff: Barry H. Downing,  editor-in- 
chief; Paul F. Everett, associate editor; Hart Nel- 
sen, associate editor; John C. Mather, circulation 
manager. 


Over $900 Is Given 
In Stewardship Week 


George Chorba, treasurer of the Stew- 
ardship Committee, has announced that 
the total receipts for the Week on 
Stewardship are $901.25. The deadline 
for contributing to the fund has passed 
and the drive has been concluded. 

Designated for Kenya is $476.50. 
Bernard Muindi reported the need and 
program of the church in this country. 

Designated for the Student Christian 
Leadership Conference is $91.50. An un- 
designated amount contributed was 
$333.25. A committee will meet to as- 
sign the undesignated amount. 


Hollister Gives Talk 


On Suburbia Mission 


Speaking Thursday evening, April 15, 
in Stevenson Lounge at 7:30 was the 
Reverend William Hollister, Pastor of 
Christ Presbyterian Church, Burlington, 
Vermont. The subject of his speech was 
“Mission of the Church in Suburbia.” 

Hollister is a member of the North 
American work committee of the Depart- 
ment of Studies and Evangelism of the 
World Council of Churches. This ten 
year study concerns the missionary struc- 
ture of the congregation. Other members 
include Robert Raines, Robert Spike, and 
George W. Weber. 


Words of Profit 


(Political Definitions ) 


Socialism: You have two cows and 
give one to your neighbour. 
Communism: You have two cows. The 
government takes both and gives you the 
milk. 

Fascism: You have two cows. The 
government takes both and sells you the 
milk. 

Nazism: You have two cows. The 
government takes both and shoots you. 

New Dealism: You have two cows. 
The government takes both, shoots one, 
milks the other and throws away the 
milk. 

Capitalism: You have two cows. You 
sell one and buy a bull. 
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Play Contest Winner 


| (Continued from Page 1) 

The Committee on Judges was headed 
_ by William Brower, Assistant Director of 
_ Speech. Additional members of the Com- 
mittee were Mrs. Edward A. Dowey, Jr., 
Arthur Lithgow of Princeton University, 
Hugh T. Kerr, W. J. Beeners with James 
I. McCord and Roy Pfautch serving ex- 
officio. 





Metzger Wins Prize 
In Research Contest 


Awarded to Bruce M. Metzger, pro- 
fessor of New Testament language and 
literature, by the Christian Research 
_ Foundation, was a $1000 prize. The 
award was given for a book of 297 pages 
_ entitled “Chapters in the History of New 
| Testament Textual Criticism.” It was 
one of twelve prizes awarded for the 
1961-1962 academic year competition. 


Student Council Calls 
For Spring Meeting 


The annual spring meeting of the 
student body will be held in the Campus 


Center auditorium at 1:40 pm. on 
Wednesday, April 24. At this meeting 
| the nominations for the student body of- 
 ficers will be received and the nominees 
' will be introduced. Voting on_ these 
_ candidates will take place on the follow- 
ing Tuesday. 

_ At the meeting, the student council 
will place in nomination two persons for 
each of the student body officers. Further 
nominations will be received from the 
floor. The student council nominees for 
the office of president are Ronald R. 
Kangus and Peter J. Marshall; for vice- 
president are George H. Gault and David 
'M. Rogge; for secretary are Rosemary 

Edwards and Nancy L. Howard; and for 
_ treasurer are Robert J. Cotter and Donald 

M. Mihaloew. 





Rare Books and Manuscripts 


Will Be Shown at Library 


An exhibition of rare books and manu- 


scripts relating to the origin and develop- 


' ment of Protestantism will be shown in 
Speer Library, Princeton Theological 
_ Seminary, from April 18 to July 5, 1963. 
- The volumes will be drawn principally 
_ from the private library of William H. 
' Scheide, of Princeton, New Jersey, with 
_ additions from General Theological Sem- 
_ inary,. Pierpont Morgan Library, Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary and Union 
_ Theological Seminary. 
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Mississippi’s Racial Leadership 


By Dwyn M. Mounger 


This is the second of two articles dealing with the Mississippi race problem as 


viewed by one of that state's residents. 


Recently we had the opportunity in our hometown of Jackson, Miss., to inter- 
view several leaders in the racial crisis in that state. 

The intellectual nerve center of the Citizens’ Councils of America is located in a 
plush suite of an office building opposite the antebellum governors mansion. ‘This 
organization stands uncompromisingly for separation of the races. Chiefly responsible 
for its mammoth propaganda campaign is William J. Simmons, a soft-spoken, 
thoroughly disarming intellectual. The Councils, unlike the old Ku Klux Klan groups, 
are organized on the lines of community service clubs. They have thus gained 


April 26 Conference 
Will Discuss Conflict 


An Inter-Seminary Conference will be 
held at the Seminary on April 26 in co- 
operation with Drew University Theo- 
logical School and New Brunswick Re- 
formed Seminary. 

Paul Deats, Associate Professor of 
Religion in Higher Education and Social 
Ethics at the Boston University School 
of Theology, will speak on “The Calling 
of the Religious Community in Times of 
Conflict. 

The events for the April 26 conference 
sponsored under the auspices of the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation include regis- 
tration, book display and materials at 
4:00 p.m., the first lecture at 4:30 p.m., 
the second lecture at 7:30 p.m. and the 
panel and Dr. Deats in colloquy at 
9:00 p.m. 

Deats received his education at John 
Tarleton Agricultural College, Southern 
Methodist University, and at Union 
Theological Seminary and the Boston 
Graduate School. He is co-author of the 
book Methodism and Society Guide 
Lines for Action. 


Faculty Brochure Is 
Avaible to Students 


A new issue of the brochure “The 
Faculty, Princeton Theological Semin- 
ary, is available to currently-enrolled 
students of the seminary in the Publicity 
Office, 109 Hodge Hall. 

The publication carries biographical 
material of each member of the teach- 
ing staff of the seminary, along with 
photographs. 

While the cost of this brochure makes 
it necessary to limit distribution to one 
copy per student, the seminary will be 
glad to mail a copy to any individual 
considering a church vocation. The 
names and addresses of such persons may 
be left in the Publicity Office when 
copies of the brochure are picked up. 


phenomenal power in the South because 
of their air of respectability. 

Simmons and other leaders publish 
reams of literature and sponsor right- 
wing speakers such as General Edwin 
Walker and the Rev. T. R. Ingram, segre- 
gationist Episcopal priest of Houston, 
Texas, as well as pseudo-anthropologists 
like Carleton Putnam (Races and Rea- 
son, a Yankee View). The Councils 
have managed to dominate Mississippi 
public opinion and, with the election of 
Governor Ross Barnett, state politics. 

Diametrically opposed to tne aims of 
the Citizen's Council is the NAACP, 
headed in Jackson by Negro Medgar 
Evers. Perhaps this organizations main 
job now is the sponsorship of voter- 
registration campaigns among _ the 
Negroes. The NAACP also champions 
civil rights cases involving segregation 
and injustices suffered by the colored 
people. Evers, a brave, dedicated in- 
dividual, is quick to point out that he 
is not an outsider but a native Missis- 
sippian. He is a strong advocate of dia- 
logue between groups of younger citizens 
of both races. 

Mrs. Martin Harvey, a Negro and 
Columbia graduate, is another leader in 
the Mississippi racial crisis. She in- 
troduced James Meredith to the lawyer 
who took his case through the courts. 
Mrs. Harvey is a director of Woman- 
power, Unlimited, a voter-registration 
organization. It is significant that Evers 
and Mrs. Harvey prefer to live in Mis- 
sissippi. They feel that once Southerners 
accept integration, racial harmony will 
be greater in the South then anywhere 
else in the nation. 

William H. Mounger, Jackson attorney 
and insurance executive, is what may be 
termed a “Southern moderate.” He was 
the first white leader publicly to resist 
Governor Barnett’s actions in the Ox- 
ford crisis. The morning after the Ole 
Miss. riot he went to a local television 
station, demanded time, and appealed to 
the people of the state. He emphasized 
the responsibility of obeying federal 
court orders and asked the governor to 
go to Oxford to stop the riots. The great 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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PEAT ° 
Mississippi 
(Continued from Page 3) 
majority of letters which he subsequently 

received supported his stand. 

Although Mounger asserts that he is 
not an integrationist, he feels that the 
possibility of a “separate but equal’ sys- 
tem is a myth. It is wrong, he thinks, for 
white Mississippians to perpetuate a 
social order which prevents Negro in- 
dividuals from advancing beyond a cer- 
tain status. Perhaps most encouraging 
of all is the stand taken by Mrs. Wallis 
Schutt, Jackson housewife who feels that 
a Christian solution is the only answer to 
the race problem. An active layworker in 
her neighborhood Episcopal church, she 
helps sponsor an interracial, interde- 
nominational women’s prayer group. Mrs. 
Schutt is also head of the state advisory 
committee to the Commission of Civil 
Rights. She is not a crusader in the 
women's suffrage and temperance sense, 
but a Southern gentlelady with concern. 

Mississippi churchmen and_ other 
leaders are beginning to speak out for 
racial justice. In fact, many feel that the 
South has the potential, if it will only 
recognize it as such, for becoming an 
example to the rest of the nation in the 
matter of race relations. It does not have 
to repudiate being southern in order to 
achieve integration. What is needed is 
the recognition and consequent apprecia- 
tion of the fact that American liberalism, 
in its Jeffersonian and Jacksonian forms, 
had its origins in the South. It must be 
realized that integration is neither a 
Yankee plot, nor an attempt by Negroes 
to gain the upper hand, but the evolution 
of American democracy. 

Secondly, the South has the present 
Negro-white relationship on which to 
build. It is totally wrong to assume that 
a constant hatred exists between the races 
there. In fact the relationship is a per- 
sonal, paternalistic, master-servant one. 
The alarm bell rings only when the 
servant attempts to rise above what is 
considered by whites to be his position. 

The South is in a certain sense like 
a mother who will not admit that her 
children are grown. The constant pres- 
sure of the federal government is needed 
to make the mother realize, with a mini- 
mum of trauma, that her children are 
matured, are her equals. 

The victory must and will only be ac- 
complished by dedicated, courageous 
Southern individuals, Negro and white. 


Gallahue Conference 


(Continued from Page 1) 
inger Foundation, who along with Appel 
will speak from the psychiatric point 
of view. 
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— The 


Sunday, April 21 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Richard Lu- 
ecke, Pastor, Lutheran Church 
of the Messiah, Princeton 


4:00 p.m. Gallahue Lecture: John Mac- 
quarrie, Professor of Theo- 
logy, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York 


8:00 p.m. Gallahue Lecture: Dr. Kerr 


Monday, April 22 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 


Tuesday, April 23 


10:00 aim.Chapel |; Leadets: © folie, G: 
Mather and Richard  L. 
Moore 


7:45 p.m. Inaugural Address: Profes- 
sor Macleod, Miller Chapel 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 


Wednesday, April 24 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dr. Nichols 


1:40 p.m. Student Association Meet- 
ing: Campus Center Audi- 
torium 


22:00 p.m. Doctoral Studies Committee: 
President's Room 


Week Ahead 
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4:30 p.m. Admissions Committee, 
Dean’s Office 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 


Thursday, April 25 
10:00 am. Chapel’ Leaders: David G. 
Cassie and John R. Jacobson 


7:30 p.m. Square Dance, Campus Cen- 
ter Auditorium 


8:00 p.m. Wives’ Fellowship: Steven- 
son Lounge 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 


Friday, April 26 
10:00°a.m. Chapel. “Leaders: a. Preqmmmen 
Culver and Roger F. Pugsley 


4:00 p.m. Inter-Seminary Meeting, 
Stevenson Lounge 


7:45 p.m. Film Series: “Shane,” Cam- 
pus Center Auditorium 
Saturday, April 27 
Evangelistic Fellowship 
Spring Conference 
Sunday, April 28 


11:00 am. University Chapel 
Dean Gordon 


Chapel Deacon: Daniel S. Prentice 


Service: 





“Will” in existentialism will be con- 
sidered by John Macquarie, professor of 
theology at Union Theological Seminary 
in a 4:00 p.m. meeting on Sunday. At 
8:00 p.m., Hugh Thomson Kerr, profes- 
sor of systematic theology at Princeton 
seminary, is to make a presentation on 
“will” in the area of Christian symbolism. 


Macleod Waltheese 


(Continued from Page 1) 

From 1938 to 1941 he was the minis- 
ter of the First United Church of Louis- 
burg, Nova Scotia; from 1951-45 he was 
associate minister of the Bloor Street 
United Church of Toronto. During the 
latter period Macleod also was a don and 
seinor tutor at Victoria College, Toronto. 

In addition to articles in professional 
journals and chapters written for sym- 
posia and encyclopedias, he has published 
two volumes about preaching: Here Is 
My Method and Word and Sacrament. 
In 1958-59 he did research in England 
and Scotland on a fellowship awarded 
by the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools. 


University ‘Response’ 
Is Weekend Art Event 


At the University Friday through Mon- 
day will take place “Response,” a pro- 
gram of lectures and art endeavors in 
pursuit of excellence in the creative arts. 


Speaking Friday, 8 p.m., Dillon Gym, 
is a panel of Gingrich, Penn Warren, 
Malamud and Albee. 


Saturday at 10:30 a.m. will be a panel 
consisting of Weaver, Minow, Heckscher, 
and Whitehead. 


Seminars will be held Saturday after- 
noon beginning at 1:00 and 1:30 p.m. 
The seminars will be in architecture, 
poetry reading, music, theatre, prose, 
and painting. A second series of sem- 
inars in these areas will scart at 3:30 p.m. 


An experimental film show will be 
held Saturday at 8:00 p.m. in McCosh 
10. 

Saturday at 8:30 p.m. in McCarter 
Theatre, Dave Brubeck will give a jazz 


concert. Tickets are available at the box 
office at the prices of $3.90 and $2.90. 














Raymond V. Kearns 


Kearns Will Preach 
At Chapel Service 


_ Preaching at the Wednesday extended 
' chapel on “A New Day In Mission” will 
be the Reverend Raymond V. Kearns, 
| Jr. Kearns is the son of a Presbyterian 
» minister, who in 1953 was called to be 
minister of the Broad Street Presbyterian 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, where he now 
serves. 
He is a graduate of the College of 
_ Emporia, McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, and was honored with a Doctor of 
' Divinity degree in 1947 by the College 
- of Emporia. 
After serving National Missions 
' churches in Washington, he became Di- 
_ rector of the Westminster Foundation at 
} the University of Nebraska. 
c 1948 he served the First Presbyterian 





Church at Manhattan, Kansas. 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Senior Picture 
The senior class picture will be 


retaken on May 7th at 1:30 p.m. on 
the steps of Miller Chapel. 
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Church—Industry Conterence 


Dowey To Speak On 
Theology and Science 


The problems involved in relating 
science and theology will be the subject 
of Professor Edward A. Dowey’s address 
at Koinonia’s final banquet which will 
be held Monday, May Gth at 5:45 p.m. 
on the veranda of the Campus Center. 

The musical entertainment to be fea- 
tured at the banquet is “The West Coast 
Story’—a theological version of the 
“West Side Story,’ which received en- 
thuisiastic response when presented re- 
cently for the diners in the Campus Cen- 
ter dining hall. Graeme Griffin, Edward 
Fiske, Gilbert Horn and Hermann Wein- 
lick constitute the cast. 

In addition, the award for the year’s 
best paper will be presented and the 
election of next year’s officers will be 
held. Wives and friends are cordially 
invited. 


Fellowship Conference 


Saturday our campus will be visited by 
over 200 high school youth attending the 
first of two Evangelistic Fellowship spring 
conferences. The Rev. Earl Palmer of 
Seattle will be a featured speaker. 


Meeg 


Opening the recent “Church- 
World Encounter on Indus- 
trial Relations” was a panel 
consisting of (left to right) 
Dr. Cameron Hall, Mr. Ar- 
thur W. Brown, and Charles 
C. West. 


Meeting at the Guest House April 16 
and 17 was a conference on “Church- 
World Encounter on Industrial Rela- 
tions.” The conference included Arthur 
W. Brown, manager of the employee re- 
lations department of Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and one of the top experts in in- 
dustrial relations on the East Coast; 
Charles C. West, associate professor of 
Christian ethics; and Cameron Hall, 
executive director, department on econo- 
mic life, National Council of Churches; 
as well as five top level American in- 
dustrial executives and six seminary stu- 
dents. 

The conference began Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 16, with dinner, followed by 
a panel with Arthur Brown giving the 
initiatory lecture which introduced in- 
dustrial relations and three problem 
areas. West and Hall responded, point- 
ing to biblical and theological founda- 
tions for dealing with the issues and re- 
lating these to the problem areas. A 
general discussion followed. 

Wednesday morning marked real dis- 
cussion between the two groups involved 
in the sacred-secular dialogue. On the 
one side were the industrial relations 
men—John Finneran (American Can 
Company), John McGoldrick (Amer- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Ministerial lrreverence 
By Hart Nelsen 


Backbiting, cat scratching, and two-faced praise and condemnation are at- 
tributes which often characterize the modern minister who is set either on 
making a place for himself in the church world or finding a personal niche 
of self-security and satisfaction. An open realization of such an attribute on 
the part of the senior entering the world of clerical collars, organizational 
programs, and theological commitments would at least make possible the 
guarding against such a pitfall. 


This behind-the-back criticism on the part of ministers often centers in 
the personality or theological position of the person being discussed. Too 
often we have heard or, indeed, are guilty ourselves, of labeling ministers 
as “fundamental” and the like. We criticize a man’s methods, his program, 
or even his honesty. How little and how unchristian it actually makes ws. 


Lawyers and doctors rarely discuss the personal merits or lack of merits of 
companions in the professions except to recommend colleagues as “best 
meeting the needs” which a particular problem demands. Referral, not ir- 
reverence, marks their professional associations. 


And how often we have heard of “restroom rumbling” at presbytery meet- 
ings at which are discussed, “Who 1s going to get this position?”, “Who is 
going to become that power of authority?”, “Who is going to have his salary 
increased?” and “Who doesn’t deserve it?”. 


Perhaps this problem of backbiting results from the ministry historically 
being too individual-centered. The individual-centered minister too often 
seems to couch his attack on other ministries in theological categories, which 
appears to be the highth of hypocrisy. 


The mass minister of dynamic, fluid society, may phrase his criticisms in 
more sophisticated terms, using terms of functionalism. But this minister 
will be just as guilty! 


I admit to name-calling and attack of one side of the ministry. And | 
call attention to the fact that this is but one negative characteristic of the 
munistry, which has so many positive characterisics. The purpose of this 
editorial is to point out that one central negative characteristic which so 
labels us as just another huckster with mercenary and membership modes 
of success standards. We are not this! It is this one characteristic which 
identifies us as that which we are not—or at least, I hope, are not. 


Instead, let us keep in constant reminder both the professional basis of 
our occupation and the theological root of our call and mission. In being 
professional let us regard our colleagues as having the same vocational 
orientation, the same occupational commitment, and the same basic skills. In 
being rooted in our theological call and mission let us remember our com- 
mon commitment under His Lordship. 


We can be brave in our refusals to tear down the other man—his skills, 
mission, and commitment—and in our effort “to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God” (Micah 6:8). We so being brave 
can witness to the very ministry which we proclaim. And when we are guilty 
of two-faced behavior, we can be brave by admitting it and by accepting 
grace and thus being able to live and work with our fellow ministers in 
Our common endeavor and mission. 
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Words of Profit 


As the concluding days of April draw 
near, so approaches the time for the de- 
parture from Princeton of Abd-el Masih 
Istafanous, the first Protestant Egyptian 
to complete a doctorate degree in the 
specialized field of theology. His de- 
parture from our shores also marks an- 
other great first because Abdu (as he is 
known to all his friends) has been ap- 
pointed to the extremely significant post 
of Executive Secretary of the Bible 
Society of Egypt, thus becoming the first 
national in all Africa to be seated in 
such an important office, and that office 
located in none other than the country 
which has given to the world some of 
its most priceless biblical documents. 
But those who have known the industry 
of our friend from Egypt will not be sur- 
prised to learn that in addition to the 
oversight of four branches of the Society 
in Tanta, Alexandria, Cairo and Port 
Said, Abdu will be teaching part time in 
the Evangelical Theological Seminary in 
Cairo. 

Abdu, as you board the plane for Lon- 
don and Athens to study the work of the 
Society in these two important places 
before you return to Egypt, we thank 
God for having known you. You have 
been for us an examplary Christian. 


Positions Open 


Applications are being received by 
Roy Pfautch, assistant to the President, 
for the remunerative positions of Di- 
rector of Housing and Director of Em- 
ployment for the 1963-64 academic year. 
The deadline for applications is Tues- 
day, April 30. 


Kearns Will Preach 


(Continued from Page 1) 


For five years, from 1948, he was As- 
sociate Director and then Director of 
Adult Work with the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbytetian Church, 
US.A. 

Presently he serves on the North 
American Area Council of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, the North Amer- 
ican Conference of the World Council 
of Churches. 





| professor of Christian ethics. 
_ Monday, May 13, the course will run 
' for nineteen weeks until September 21. 
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West to Teach Ethics 
Course Over Television 


A television course, “Introduction to 
Christian Ethics,” will be taught this 
summer by Charles C. West, associate 
Starting 


Ic will be broadcast over Channel 2, New 


York WCBS, Monday through Satur- 
| day at 6:30 am. West will teach Tues- 
| day, Thursday and Saturday. 


West's course is part of the “Sum- 


mer Semester” series of half-hour pro- 
| grams. W. D. Davies, professor of bib- 
| lical theology at Union Theological Sem- 
_ inary, will teach a course “As It Is Writ- 


ten” (“The New Testament in the Light 
of the Old”) on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday at the same time and over 


| Channel 2. 














No credit will be given for either 


_ course. However viewers can register and 
upon payment of a fee of $5.00 can re- 
_ ceive a syllabus of the course, a biblio- 


graphy, and will be invited to attend two 
group meetings with the professor for 
the course in which the viewer has en- 
rolled. The courses will be offered in co- 
operation with the Protestant Council of 
the City of New York, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Union Theological 
Seminary, WCBS-TV, and the Radio and 
Television Department of the Synod of 


| New Jersey. 
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Fritsch and Hick 
Announce Plans 


For Study Abroad 


Charles T. Fritsch, Professor of He- 
brew and Old Testament Literature, will 
take a sabbatical leave next year, as a 
recipient of a faculty fellowship from 
the American Association of Theological 
Seminaries. 

Fritsch, with his family, will leave 
for Israel in July where he will spend 
eight weeks directing an archeological 
seminar. From Israel he will go to 
Rome to work on several projects. He 
is editing a volume on Caesarea for the 
Sesquicentennial celebration, which will 
be completed by the end of his sab- 
batical. At the same time he will work 
on several monographs concerning the 
theology of the Septuagint. The Fritsch 
family will return to Princeton next 
January. 


A Guggenheim Fellowship has been 
awarded for next year to John H. Hick, 
Stuart Professor of Christian Philosophy. 


Hick, who will be on sabbatical leave 
next year, will be working on a book 
dealing with the problem of evil. He 
and his family will be at Oxford, leay- 
ing this July and returning in August, 
1964. Hick anticipates the completion 
of his book by the end of that period. 





Industry Conference Reviewed 


By Miller Newton 


The fundamental purpose of the 


_ Church-World Encounter is to provide 


a situation in which the theological stu- 
dent can become aware of the context 
of life in which a particular group of 
men live in their secular occupation. 
This means an acquaintance with the 
problems, pressures, language, and con- 
ceptions that form a major part of life's 
identity for these men. And secondly, 
the purpose is to begin to discover how 
to theologically interpret the Word of 
God in such a way as to illuminate the 
decision making of these men in their 
secular sphere. 

Structurally in the conference it meant 
a listening posture as the industrial re- 
lations men initiated, first, the panel, 
and then the morning discussion. In 
the morning discussion out of listening 
came focus on several problems. In con- 
trast to the problem of unemployment 
one of the men suggested that employ- 
ment of the whole capacity of the man 
in his present job is equally serious. An- 
other term to describe this is “job satis- 


faction.” He pointed out that there is 
a possibility of a man finding more posi- 
tive meaning in his work if the content 
and responsibility is expanded within 
his present job. This is within the sphere 
and influence of the industrial rela- 
tions man in industry. 

Another problem that received inten- 
sive investigation was the communica- 
tion program carried on by the industrial 
relations department. In this incident, 
the communication program aimed at 
the employee expressed only the com- 
pany’s point of view, but did so with 
the aim of telling the employee the 
truth about how his job was affected 
by economic and technological change. 

As we investigated the relationship of 
the Christian faith to these problems we 
discovered that we could not import our 
ideas into an alien field, nor superimpose 
the Christian moral system on industry. 
Rather, we discovered that industry has 
its own sphere, with its own limits, be- 
yond which we cannot transcend and its 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Seminary ‘Friends’ Will 
Have Annual Meeting 
With Concert and Panel 


The Friends of Princeton Seminary 
will hold their annual meeting on the 
seminary campus, Thursday, May 2, from 
10:30 am. to 3:00 p.m. 

The organization, composed of men 
and women who are concerned with the 
program of theological education and 
with the encouragement of young men 
and women who are entering the Chris- 
tian ministry, will consider the type of 
young people coming into the seminary 
and training for the ministry. 

The program for the day will begin 
with registration at the Campus Center 
from 10:30 to 11:00 am. and will be 
followed by a morning chapel service 
with seminary president James I. McCord 
preaching. 

The student body is invited to attend 
a panel discussion entitled, “Who is my 
minister?”, which will take place follow- 
ing the chapel service at 11:30. The 
panel will consist of Arthur M. Adams, 
dean of field education, Edward Dowey, 
professor of the history of Christian doc- 
trine, James N. Lapsley, instructor in 
pastoral theology and Peter Pillsbury, 
president of the student council. 

After a luncheon at the Campus Cen- 
ter there will be a choral presentation 
under the direction of Janice Harsanyi, 
visiting lecturer in music, followed by 
an annual business meeting and a con- 
cluding tea beginning at 3:00 p.m. 


‘Meaningful Worship’ Is 
Macleod Address Theme 


In his inaugural address, presented in 
Miller Chapel, Tuesday evening, Donald 
Macleod, professor of homiletics, spoke 
on “The Dialogue of the Sanctuary.” 

Beginning with the presence today of 
a new climate of liturgical concern, the 
challenge to the ministry to recognize 
it, and the need on the part of the con- 
gregation for meaningful worship, Mac- 
leod discussed as a first step in the search 
for liturgical meaning the discernment of 
“those theological pre-suppositions that 
are necessary to distinctively Christian 
worship.” He also stated that “we must 
distinguish the priority worship holds in 
the life of the church,” and that there 
must not be overlooked the significance 
of tradition. 

Following this, however, there was 
presented a need to explore “the bene- 
fits and practical implications meaningful 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Industry Conference 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ican Can Company), C. H. Harvey 
(Standard Oil Company), Anthony Pe- 
trella (Esso Research and Engineering 
Company), and Roy Walters (American 
Telephone and Telegraph)—and on the 
other side were six seminary students— 
Brace Bateman, Russell Burck, Edward 
Fiske, William Gleditsch, Peter Pills- 
bury, and John Watson. This discussion 
was moderated by Miller Newton, who 
was the Director of this experimental 
venture in church-world relations. 

The Wednesday morning conference 
began with each industrial relations man 
describing his particular job and what 
he saw to be the human or ethical 
problems involved. There was exciting 
interchange between the industrial re- 
lations men, themselfes, and the sem- 
inary students. 

In the Wednesday afternoon session 
the tables were turned, with the Indus- 
trial Relations men putting questions to 
the seminary students in terms of the 
Christian faith as it relates to decision 
making in industry. 


Piper to Talk 


The campus is invited to a dis- 
cussion on evangelism by Otto A. 
Piper this Tuesday at 7:00 p.m. in 
Stevenson Lounge. 





Newton Writes 


(Continued from Page 1) 

own potentiality that awaits realization. 
Our response rooted in the realities of 
the Christian faith is to sense those things 
which express (or are) the Word of 
God in that situation, and lifting these 
out, to re-afirm these and the man who 
senses this responsibility in his job. The 
perfect example of this is the question of 
job satisfaction and affirmation of the 
man who raised the question. The other 
side of the response is to sense those 
things which go contrary to the reality 
of the Word of God in the situation and 
to respond by raising questions about 
such matters and exploring alternatives 
rather than a pharisaic condemnation 
which offers no future. The example of 
this is the topic of communication and 
the question as to whether it might be 
better for the company newsletter to 
include disagreeing opinions by its em- 
ployees. 

The seminary students involved in the 
conference discovered the tremendous 
significance of the Church listening to 
the man who is the expert in his own 
field in order to hear the Word of God 


T-H-E—S-E-M-1+N--A-R-LA-N 


— The 


Sunday, April 28 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Monday, April 29 
Spring Meeting of the Board 
of Trustees 
10:00 p.m. Evening — Prayer 
Robert E. Larson 


Leader: 


Tuesday, April 30 


Student Body Elections 
Spring Meeting of the Board 


of Trustees 
10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. John 
Galloway, Wayne  Presby- 


terian Church 

7:00 p.m. Middler Class Meeting: Dr. 
Otto Piper, Stevenson 
Lounge 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 


Wednesday, May 1 


10:00 a.m. Extended Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Raymond 
Kearns, Broad Street Presby- 
terian Church, Columbus, 
Ohio 

2:30 p.m. Biblical Knowledge Examin- 
ation: Room 5, Stuart Hall 

3:00 p.m. Senior Faculty Meeting: 
Board Room, Speer Library 





in that fragment of the world. And we 
were driven anew to theological reform- 
ulation of God’s decisive act in Jesus 
Christ by the question of one of the 
industrial relations men, “What are the 
Christian principles (or realities) that 
help me make this specific decision?” 


Macleod Address 


(Continued from Page 3) 


worship has for the mission and witness 
of the church, especially for that renewal 
which is felt to be so urgent.” 


He stated that when there is meaning 
in worship, it will assume an authentic 
shape in an approach of preparation for 
worship, the proclamation of the word 
and fellowship of prayer. 

Continuing, he claimed that when the 
act of worship has meaning “preaching 
will recover its own genius and will rise 
to its proper stature,” as it gives content 
to worship, presents a living witness in 
worship, and as it is experienced as a 
means of grace. 

In conclusion, Macleod said that if 
the act of worship is to have meaning, 
“it will emerge in a way of life.” “The 
worshipping group is a living organic 


Week Ahead 
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5:00 p.m. General Faculty Meeting: 
Board Room, Speer Library 

7:00 p.m. Social Committee Meeting: 
Student Council Room 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Charles C. Conti 


Thursday, May 2 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Mr. Story 
11:00 am. Panel in Connection with 
the Friends of Princeton 
Seminary Annual Meeting: 
Miller Chapel 


7:30 p.m. Senior Banquet, Flagpost 
Motor Lodge 

7:30 p.m. Wives’ Course, Room 6, 
Stuart Hall 

10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


James R. Forte 


Friday, May 3 

10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: Miss Mary 
Lou McClure and Mr. Wil- 
liam Gleditsch 


Sunday, May 5 

11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend George Nic- 
holsen, The Rutgers Presby- 
terian Church, New York 
City 

Chapel Deacon: Ronald Richardson 





body that must move out into the life 
of the world and redeem it from the 
inside.” “Worship and life belong to- 
gether.” 


Student Elections 


The election of the officers of the Stu- 
dent Association will be held on Tues- 
day, April 30. Ballots will be cast from 
8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. at designated areas 
in Stuart Hall and the Campus Center. 
If run-off elections are necessary, these 
will be conducted the following day. 

The candidates as nominated at the 
Student Association Meeting for the of- 
fice of president are Ronald R. Kangas 
and Peter J. Marshall; for vice-president 
are M. Paul Messineo, George S. Tun- 
ius and David M. Rogge; for secretary 
are Rosemary Edwards and Nancy How- 
ard; and for treasurer are Robert J. 
Cotter and Donald M. Mihaloew. 

Class elections are to be held on 
Thursday, May 2, and dormitory elec- 
tions will take place on Monday, May 6. 
These are conducted by the present of- 
ficers. Nominations are received from 
the floor at the class or dormitory meet- 
ings; balloting will take place at the 
meetings. 
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Area Biblical Literature 
Society Meets Sunday 


On Sunday May 5, the annual meet- 
ing of the Middle Atlantic Section of 
the Society of Biblical Literature will be 
held on the seminary campus. Beginning 
at 3:00 p.m., the Old Testament section 
and the New Testament section will 
meet in rooms 1 and 3 of Stuart Hall. 
Dr. Maximilian Ellenbogen will read a 
paper on Genesis 41:43; Professor Isaac 
Mendelsohn of Columbia University 
will discuss “Biblical Adoption and the 
Ancient Near East’; and Dr. G. W. 
Buchanan will present a paper on “The 
Relation of the Essenes to Qumran.” 

In the New Testament section, Pro- 
fessor Morton Smith of Columbia Uni- 
versity will speak on “The Baptism ad- 
ministered by Jesus,’ and a discussion 

(Continued on page 4) 
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| All-Campus Picnic 


An all campus picnic will be held 
in Marquand Park Thursday, May 9, 
|| according to Robert Colman, Social 
Chairman. A Faculty-Student softball 
game at 4:30 p.m. will be followed by 
| | the picnic at 5:15 p.m. Cost for non- 
| | boarders is $1.00, children under 12 
| | admitted free. 








McCord Speaks In Toronto 


James I. McCord, President, Prince- 
ton Seminary, will speak at the convoca- 
tion Wednesday, May 8, at Victoria Uni- 
versity and Emmanuel College, Toronto. 
The convocation will be held in the Con- 
vocation Hall of the University of To- 
ronto: 

Dr. McCord will receive the honorary 
degree Doctor of Divinity. 





Princeton’s own version of apostolic 
succession was demonstrated at the polls 
Tuesday as the student body elected 
PETER J. Marshall, Jr., to follow PETER 
W. Pillsbury, as president of the Stu- 
dent Council. Elected to other posts 
were David M. Rogge, vice president, 
Miss Rosemary Edwards, secretary and 
Donald M. Mihaloew, treasurer. 


Marshall is a middler B.D. candidate 
who graduated from Yale University. 
Before the election he made note of some 
of his objectives, which include involv- 
ing more directed leadership in the stu- 
dent body, and increasing communication 
between students and faculty regarding 
such issues as curriculum. 

Vice president elect Rogge is a junior 
B.D. student having graduated from 
Wabash College; the secretary, Miss Ed- 
wards, is a junior M.R.E. candidate, who 
gradauted from Merideth College; the 
treasurer, Mihaloew, is a middler, B.D. 
student and a Westminster College grad- 
uate. 

The out-going Student Council officers 
are: Peter W. Pillsbury, president; Wil- 
liam E. Moore, vice president; Miss Carol 
J. Reller, secretary; and L. Blaine Libbey, 
treasurer. 


McCord Announces for 
Board of Trustees 


President James I. McCord has an- 
nounced the following election of new 
members to the Board of Trustees: Irv- 
ing A. West, class of 1929, pastor of 
the House of Hope Church, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Robert E. Wilson, member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C.; Luther I. Replogle, 
founder and owner of Replogle Globes, 
Chicago, Illinois; and James E. Spivey, 
class of 1936, Executive Secretary of the 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Elections—So What? 


by Paul F. Everett 
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We have once again reached that point in the spring semester when sem- 
inarians have gone to the “polls” to vote for their candidates in the annual 
election of officers. The election is over and we, the student body, now have 
a new slate of officers to lead us. 


Without all the facts and figures available regarding voter turn-out, the 
“experts” have predicted that based upon preceding elections, probably only 
half the off-campus students voted and there may be a few in this group who 
were unaware of the fact that an election took place. It has also been pre- 
dicted that there are many on-campus who also did not take part in voting. 
What might be termed negativism regarding these predictions could cer- 
tainly have been experienced first hand by the apparent lack of interest at 
the convocation for the presentation of candidates and platforms in the 
Campus Center auditorium. Less than a third of the auditorium was filled. 


Coupled with these predictions and impressions there is asked through- 
out the year: “What do the officers and the student council do?” There 
appears to be little information available as to their activities and what is 
more significant is that there is little interest to find out. I would venture 
to say that among those who reflect the apathy regarding student council 
inactivity and ineffectiveness, or a lack of a sense of community or spiritual 
Oneness On campus, or a void in communication between students and ad- 
ministration, are the many who took no part in the election. 


Ii for example, there is a need for better communication and understand- 
ing between the administration and the student body, will the answer to this 
need merely remain in a state of frustration or could our vote (or better yet, 
involvement) mean something? 


As the candidates’ platforms were presented, there was expressed a need 
to re-write the constitution which would change antiquated non-productive 
aspects of student government and thus stream-line procedures and legis- 
lation. With this would also be the provision for a greater opportunity to 
communicate within itself and the community it represents, as well as be- 
tween the administration and the student body. Well—so what? We can 
possess the most beautifully contrived constitution in the world, the best 
leadership and all the means to carry out the good intentions of leadership, 
but our general apathy regarding the significance of student government 
will not change unless we are involved. 


Certainly a need within the realm of communication on the campus is 
to be able to be in some dialogue with the administration regarding the 
new curriculum. From our experience of participation in it, we have much 
to say both positively and negatively. If we are going to communicate our 
feelings in the form of a procession of “individual hot-heads,” we are giving 
the administration very little to communicate and work with. If we then 
look at the student council as a possible effective means of communication 
between the administration and the student body, but in apathy claim that 
it has no authority or influence, this is probably very true because it is with- 
out the conviction of the very body it represents. If this relationship be- 
tween the student and governing bodies is true, then we must ask what we 
are giving the administration to respect, take notice of, and listen to. Re- 
gardless of whether constitutional changes are made or not, are we finally 
willing to be responsible, or will our officers and council continually, and 
as far as we are concerned, ostensibly, “do nothing?” 
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Words of Profit 


The Book of the Month Club Latest 

releases 
“Galatians” 

A thrilling exhortation taken directly 
from the scintillating letters of the re- 
nowned Paul, the promising young writer 
of Damascus fame! Now you too can see 
how this man uses eporthoun for 
epolemoun and get away with it! See 
if you can tell the de’s from the gar’s. 
Now taste the thrilling dialogue once 
aimed at the Judaizers—what an exe- 
getical problem! On the written page be- 
fore you once again comes alive the 
apostolos for all the world. 

“A real message! Especially for those 
who have wondered about the de’s and 
the gar’s.” 

TIME 


“The most thrilling thing I’ve read in 
Koine since Chester Beatty.” 


M. T...Peale: N. -Y. TIMES 


“I like the textual problems!” 
Q. Metzger 


“One of Paul’s best letters; I wish he 
would write more!” 


Luce 


The Seminarian 


Tertsius Heb. U. 
Qumran. 


McCord Announces 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Presbytery of St. Louis. 

President McCord has also announced 
that James N. Lapsley has been promoted 
to assistant professor in pastoral theology; 
E. David Willis, Harvard graduate and 
Princeton class of 1957, has been called 
to be instructor in theology; W. Sibley 
Towner of Yale will be an instructor in 
Old Testament, who has this year been 
on a Sterling Fellowship in Jerusalem and 
Germany; and Donald M. Stine will be a 
visiting lecturer in the biblical depart- 
ment. 





Gloria Swanson Visits Here 


Movie actress Gloria Swanson 
visited Our campus last Tuesday, as a 
guest of Homer D. Jones, executive 
director of development. 
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Voelkel Discusses Place of Tradition and Liturgy 


by Theodore S. Voelkel 
Voelkel is a Ph.D. candidate in the 
philosophy department of Princeton Urt- 
versity, who has been dining for the past 
academic year in the Campus Center 


dining hall. 


I have been asked to express in a few 
words something of my impressions as 
an “outsider” of the religious thinking 
and attitudes of the seminarians. Being 
an Anglo-Catholic, what 1 have to say 
will necessarily appear somewhat jaun- 
diced, but I still will do what I can to 
be reasonably fair. My approach in this 
case will not be so much theological as 
philosophical and phenomenological. 

I have been impressed and not a little 
gratified by evidences of a liturgical re- 
nascence On campus and an attempt at a 
“restored Catholicity.” But I think that 
in spite of these good intentions the sem- 
inarians are heir to a long-established 
trend in American religion. This is the 
tradition of the old Puritanism 
(strengthened by Quakerite and Wes- 
leyan elements) with its emphasis on the 
“religion of the spirit,’ of exclusive in- 
wardness, and a built-in and occasionally 
vicious anti-Catholic bias. Anything ex- 
ternal and ritualistic is spurned as a 
pagan or “popish” accretion of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Though mitigated over the 
years, this trend has had its influence 
on Protestantism as a whole. It has af- 
fected the “liturgical movement” at 
Princeton, making it something pri- 





Inter-Seminary Move 
Viewed By Jenkins 
And Strock at Union 


An important meeting of the New 
York Area of the Inter-Seminary Move- 
ment was held Monday, April 22, on 
the campus of Union Seminary in New 
York. Its purpose was to re-evaluate the 
I.S.M. and to elect officers for the com- 
ing year. Princeton Seminary was repre- 
sented by Harvey Jenkins and Frank 
Scrock. 

Elected to serve as president was E. 
Philip Wilson of Drew and as secretary, 
Thomas Matthews of Union. Basic policy 
and plans for the area were mapped out 
and the groundwork laid for an Inter- 
Seminary Conference for the Fall. Pos- 
sibilities for the theme of this event were 
considered. Among them were, “The 
Ordained Ministry,” and “The Blake- 
Pike Proposal for Church Union.” It is 
encouraged that other topics of interest 

(Continued on Page 4) 


marily conceptual. We hear of Advent, 
Lent, and Ash Wednesday—but only 
bear of them. There is considerable talk 
ot the Sacrament—and the Eucharist is 
celebrated twice, perhaps three times a 
year. Liturgy and ritual seem to have 
been relegated to the classroom, reduced 
to ineffectuality. This is necessarily the 
case where theological concepts are not 
embodied, brought into the concrete and 
immediate—‘physicalized.” 

It may be thought that what I am ad- 
vocating (all too briefly) as an alterna- 
tive to the “religion of the spirit” is a 
“religion of the purely physical,’ a mere 
external and mechanical conformity. _ It 
is ironic, however, that only in the phys- 
ical and concrete is the “spiritual’—the 
transcendent and numinous—manifest. 
The Holy is not a ubiquitous resource 
than can be tapped at will, summoned 
merely by thinking about it, discussing 
it, appealing to it in pious sermons. 
There is no “Holy in general” (unless it 
be a vacuous abstraction). There are 
holy places, holy objects, holy rites and 
words, holy people. The Holy is always 
mediated. The transcendent and the im- 
mediately concrete are always in cor- 
relation. Cut off the latter and the 
former evaporates. (Contrast, for ex- 
ample, the reverent atmosphere of a 
Catholic church—where the Holy is pres- 
ent in the Reserved Sacrament—and the 
casualness and informality of many a 
Protestant (and low-Anglican) church, 
where the communion table may be used 


Protestantism’s Origin 
Is Theme of Exhibit 


An exhibition of rare books and manu- 
scripts relating to the origin and de- 
velopment of Protestantism is being 
shown in Speer Library until July 5, 
1963, as noted in the April 19 Semzn- 
arian. The volumes will come from the 
libraries of William H. Scheide, General 
Theological Seminary, Pierpont Morgan 
Library, Princeton Seminary and Union 
Seminary. 

The exhibition has as its purpose ‘to 
illustrate the evolution of the divergent 
confessions of faith, orders of worship, 
and forms of government of the church.” 
The exhibition will be contained in 
twelve cases. 

Cases 1 and 2 include the Psalter, a 
leaf from the first printed Bible, and 
translations from Latin into diverse na- 
tive tongues. Also included is Augus- 
tine’s Expositions on the Book of Psalms 
and The City of God. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


during the week to store hymnbooks and 
umbrellas and the sanctuary employed 
for meetings of the AA or Cub Scouts.) 
A mere “religion of the spirit” is the 
religion of concepts and therefore of in- 
effectiveness if not inanity. (Our re- 
marks pertain also to moralistic and 
“theologistic’ religions—as well as to 
Catholics who have allowed ritual to 
deteriorate into sluggish habit, which, 
nonetheless, is preferable to the total 
inactivity of sluggish  non-liturgical 
religion. ) 

Much of what I have said may be ac- 
ceptable in theory to the seminarians; 
but what may not be recognized is that 
liturgy requires a supporting tradition 
and tradition presupposes authority. A 
tradition that can be adopted or adapted 
or dispensed with at will or on the basis 
of a theological system is not a tradi- 
tion but an artifact. (E.g. the Reform- 
ers—including the early Anglicans’— 
“constructing” or “revising” liturgical 
traditions on the basis of their theologies. 
Cf. also the manifestly contrived and 
self-conscious character of many “liturgical 
movement” additions, deletions, and “re- 
storations’—celebrations behind the Al- 
tar, a Christus Rex instead of a crucifix, 
the lay procession of the Elements at the 
Offertory, etc.) Tradition by decree, by 
fiat, by the pontificating of a liturgiologist 
or theologian or parish priest, as in the 
case of the Church of South India, is a 
contradiction in terms. Tradition grows 
it is not devised. It is the result of the 
interaction of autonomy and heteronomy, 
of freedom and authority. 

Freedom is an indispensible ingredient 
of liturgical development (and here I 
am especially appreciative of the free- 
dom of thought among the seminarians ). 
How is this freedom exercized? By the 
overseeing theologian and individual pre- 
late? If so, we are back with an arti- 
fact, not a living tradition. Freedom must 
be exercized by the people as a whole, 
including the priesthood. Inadequacies 
in the liturgy and the need for adaptation 
to hanging times are felt; tradition grows 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Athletic Director 


Applications for the position of 
athletic director for 1963-64 must be 
in the hands of Robert Simpson by 
noon Friday, May 11. Each applicant 
should indicate his previous participa- 
tion in seminary athletic program, 
plans for future activities if appointed, 
qualifications for handling the job and 
reasons for seeking it. 
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° 
Tradition and Liturgy 
(Continued from Page 3) 
and expands gradually and pre-reflectively 
within the community as a whole. Soli- 
tary figures may criticize and suggest, but 
they cannot Jegislate without destroying 
the organism they seek to improve. For 
this reason Bishops Robinson of Wool- 
wich and Pike of California, for all their 
good intentions, are inimical to the life 
of the Church. This is not to say that 
great systematic theologians like St. 
Thomas Aquinas are not relevant or 
essential They are indeed, but as 
theologians they are wnder a norm, the 
norm of the liturgical practice they seek 
to clarify and enhance. But their sug- 
gestions are submitted to the community 
to be tested at the grass roots level, not 
enjoined as revelations from a_ higher 
sourse. Perhaps the simplest distinction 
between Catholic and Protestant think- 
ing is that in the former, dogma arises 
out of liturgical experience where in the 
latter liturgy is derived (and occasionally 
“deduced”) from theological proposi- 
tions. This is especially true about the 

Reforming Theologians. 

To conclude, I should like to suggest 
that religion severed from liturgical em- 
bodiment and its necessary traditional 
authority is the religion of mere concepts; 
it easily withers into theologism or moral- 
ism (or flaccid humanism.) Only in the 
creative interrelation of autonomy and 
heteronomy, of sensitivity to the present 
and participation in the givenness of 
past experience and tradition—only in 
such a synthesis can a living, growing, 
and enduring religious community arise. 


Book Exhibit 


(Continued from page 3) 

Case 3 portrays the unsuccessful at- 
tempts at reform within the established 
Church and Renaissance scholarship 
which produced new tools for interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. Here will be works 
of Erasmus, Holbein and Pope Paul III. 

Reformation is the characteristic theme 
of cases 4, 5, and 6. Here are works by 
Melanchthon, Luther, Calvin, Knox, 
Zwingli, Bullinger and others. 

Diversity and strong convictions will 
mark case 7. Here works by Michael 
Servetus, Tyndale, and John Foxe are 
exhibited. 

Case 8 through 11 are concerned with 
church and state, including the Férst 
Book of Discipline of the Church of 
Scotland, the Geneva Confession of Faith, 
Laud’s Prayer-Book, the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and others. 

_ The items of case 12 represent the 
first Or earliest printed forms available 
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Sunday, May 5 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend George Nic- 
holsen, The Rutgers Presby- 
terian Church, New York 
City 

7:00 p.m. Public Lecture: Professor 
Ihor Sevenko, Columbia Uni- 
versity, “New Documents 
from Sinai concerning Tis- 
chendorf and the Codex 
Sinaiticus” 


Monday, May 6 


6:00 p.m. Koinonia Banquet 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 


Tuesday, May 7 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: John Pow- 
ers and Robert Prior 


1:30 p.m. Theology Department Meet- 
ing: Alumni Room 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 


Wednesday, May 8 
10:00 am. Chapel Leader: Dr. Macleod 


Week Ahead 
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3:00 p.m. Practical Department Meet- 
ing: Board Room, Speer Li- 
brary 


8:00 p.m. Faculty Wives Meeting 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 


Thursday, May 9 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Mr. Gilbert 


All-Campus Picnic:  Mar- 
quand Park 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 


Friday, May 10 


10:00 a.m. Chapel Leaders: James Whit- 
lock and William Sparks 


Saturday, May 11 


All Day Evagelistic Fellowship 
Spring Conference 


Sunday, May 12 


11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Chapel Deacon: Frederic Walls 





of five confessions which evolved during 
the first century of the Reformation. 
Also included are Reformation liturgy, 
theological treatises by Calvin and 
Hooker, and Bunyan’s devotional classic. 
These great books have moulded the 
form of church and civil government in 
our western world. 

On display in the University Library 
will be “Book of Books, the English Bible 
and its Antecedents.” This exhibition, 
honoring the sesquicentennial of Prince- 
ton Seminary, is also drawn largely from 
the Scheide Library. 


Society Meets Sunday 


(Continued from Page 1) 


will follow. 

At 7:00 in the evening, a joint ses- 
sion will be held in the Campus Center 
auditorium, when Professor Ihor Sev- 
cenko of Columbia University will read 
a paper entitled “New Documents from 
Sinat concerning Tischendorf and the 
Codex Sinaiticus.” 

According to Bruce M. Metzger, pro- 
fessor of New Testament, who is cur- 
rently president of the Middle Atlantic 
section, all meetings are open to the 
public as well as to members of the 
Society of Biblical Literature. 


Oratorio Choir Concert 


The Princeton Oratorio Choir will per- 
form Ernest Bloch’s, “Sacred Service” in 
a special concert to be given in Miller 
Chapel on Tuesday, May 14, according to 
David H. Jones, professor of music. 


Jones said that his Avodath Hakodesh, 
or Morning Service, was completed in 
1933, first being performed the follow- 
ing year in New York. The texe for the 
work is drawn from The Union Prayer- 
book for Jewish Worship. The work 
“constitutes a milestone in the history of 
liturgical music,’ commented Jones, be- 
ing the first choral-orchestral composition 
on a large scale written for Jewish wor- 
ship by a composer of stature. 


Inter-Seminary News 


(Continued from Page 3) 


be presented to the respresentatives on 
the various campuses. 


The purpose of the Inter-Seminary 
Movement is “to promote theological 
discussion among seminaries.” This can 
be particularly valuable, if not crucial, 
in this age of theological discussions 
looking toward denominational union 
within the Body of Christ. 














Trustee Election And 
Appointment of Visiting 


Professor Announced 


President James 1. McCord has an- 
nounced the appointment of W. A. van 
Unnik as visiting professor of New 
Testament theology beginning in the sec- 
ond semester of the 1963-1964 academic 
year. Presently rector of the University 
of Utrecht in the Netherlands, van Un- 
nik is also professor of New Testament 
theology at Utrecht and one of the great 
New Testament scholars of Europe. 


President McCord has also announced 
the election of Judge James M. Tunnell, 
Jr. to the Board of Trustees. Judge Tun- 
nell is a graduate of Princeton University, 
a former Rhodes scholar to Oxford, and 
President of the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Delaware. He is a 
member of Trinity Presbyterian Church 
in Wilmington. 


Seminarian Positions 


Positions are now open for the Sem- 
inarian staff. Four remunerative post- 
tions will be open: editor, one associate 
editorship, secretary and _ circulation 
manager. Applications should be turned 
in to George Chorba, Alexander Hall 
room 111 by May 10. Further informa- 
tion may be secured either from Chorba 
or from the present editor. 





Final Report 


Next week’s issue of the Semznartan 
will be the last issue for the 1962-1963 
academic year. Announcements con- 
cerning the remaining part of the year 
must be submitted to the editors by 
Monday. 
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Senior Fellowship Winners 





Ralph E. Nelson 


Old Testament Fellow 


by Charles T. Fritsch 
Professor of Old Testament 


It is a pleasure to announce that Mr. 
Ralph E. Nelson, a senior at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, has been awarded 
the George S. Green Fellowship in Old 
Testament for the academic year 1962-63. 
The subject of the essay which Mr. Nel- 
son submitted in competition for the 
prize was “Religious Authority and the 
Prophetic Ethic of Social and _ Eco- 
nomic Justice.” 


The thesis which the author sets out 
to defend in his paper is that the social 
and economic factors which gave rise 
to the Mosaic covenant and were opera- 
tive during the exodus, conquest and 
formation of Israel, emerge as the vital 
foundation of the social and economic 
message of the prophets. This idea is 
ably defended by the writer with full 
documentation from Biblical sources and 


(Continued on Page 4) 





James M. Bozce 


New Testament Fellow 


by Bruce M. Metzger 
Professor of New Testament 


The subject of the competition this 
year for the New Testament Fellowship 
is ‘The Idea of Immortality in the New 
Testament and in the Apostolic Fathers.” 
Several reasons lay behind the choice and 
formulation of this subject. In the first 
place, there is a perennial interest in 
eschatology and the related ideas of resur- 
rection and immortality (which are far 
from being the same). In the second 
place, the formulation was deliberately 
cast in such a way as to involve the stu- 
dent in a consideration of a Biblical sub- 
ject set within the wider aspects of early 
church history and the development of 
theology. 

Last November, two students entered 
the competition for the fellowship. Be- 
cause of illness and the mounting pres- 
sure of other work,’ however, one com- 
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Lost and Found 


Many minds have been searching diligently to discover something con- 
structive for the student council to do next year. We too have joined the 
thought process. There are at least three possible areas which we can ex- 
plore. The first area is usually directed by the Church and Society Committee 
of the council. This committee might set up a program which could involve 
the whole campus in a project such as the one recently undertaken by a 
few members of the campus, that being to set up a tutorial system in Tren- 
tion for junior and senior high school students who have been underprivileged 
in their education. Yet, not many of us are social workers, and we showed 
only a passing curiosity in the picketers who visited our campus recently. 

A second area could involve the enrichment of the spiritual life of our 
campus, perhaps under the Worship Committee. A few people have ex- 
pressed dismay over the lack of interest in such events as our day of prayer 
and our stewardship programs. The council could spend next year trying 
to build a fire under the spiritual life of the campus; this may be a good 
idea, but not for next year. We had better not think about this area any 
longer either. 

A third area is left, that being the intellectual life of our campus. (Since 
this is the third area, you should be psychologically prepared for something. ) 
There is as much interest in this area of our life as there is in any area, so 
the sensible approach is to try to add fuel to the spark. A petition which 
has been circulated among the middlers recently is indicative that we are 
sensitive to our studies, especially during examinations. There was mild in- 
terest shown in the February 22, 1963 issue of The Seminarian which dealt 
with our curriculum. Our academic life is definitely a common interest; the 
question which we now face is: how can the council serve this aspect of 
campus life? 

What can the council do? Could it start a student filing system for un- 
dergraduates? No, this might raise ethical problems. Might it organize 
seniors to give guidance to underclassmen? No, it would be difficult to pro- 
mote enthusiasm among seniors. Should the council try to arrange for 
more informal meetings between students and professors? No, the profes- 
sors seem available most of the time, and there is really no demand for more 
contact from the students. Could the council sponsor a new lecture series? 
No, that is all we need, another lecture! Yet the present rate of lectures 
will soon slow down. The sesquicentennial, despite the rumors to the con- 
trary, will not last forever. There may be quite a lecture “drought” here 
next year. 

The undergraduates of Princeton Seminary established a lectureship here 
in 1893. The series is called “The Students’ Lectureship of Missions.” Since 
students initiated the series, it is called the students’ lectureship. When you 
first think about it, you suspect that students might be giving the lectures, 
but that is not true. Someone who has been a missionary, or involved in 
mission work, is asked to give the lecture every year. Neverthless, the idea 
of students delivering a lecture series is worth considering. This might stimu- 
late real interest. Eureka! We have found it! Perhaps five underclassmen 
could be chosen to deliver a lecture series on a topic such as “The place of 
academic study in today’s ministry,” or “The ecumenical movement on the 
congregational level.” The student council might divide $500 among the 
five student lecturers to repay them for their time. The lecturers could be 
nominated to write and deliver the lectures by the council, or students could 
voluntarily form groups of five and submit lectures for judgment in a con- 
test. The result might be that students would freely express their reactions 
to these lectures among one another, and valuable debate and thought might 
arise ON campus. 
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A Word Concerning 
Senior Fellowships 


The front page of The Seminarian 
carries the announcement of the two 
winners of the Senior Fellowships, Ralph 
E. Nelson, winner in Old Testament, and 
James M. Boice, winner in New Testa- 
ment, both of whom plan to begin work 
toward the Ph.D. degree in the fall of 
this year. 

These fellowships represent two out 
of a possible five fields, the other three 
fields being history, systematic theology 
and practical theology. The award for 
the thesis submitted is $1000 providing 
that all the requirements are met. The 
awarding of the prize is in fact still 
tentative, depending on the outcome of 
the final semester's grades in the B.D. 
program. To qualify to enter the con- 
test for a fellowship the candidate must 
have maintained at least a second group 
standing during both semesters of his 
middler year. During his senior year 
the candidate, in addition to submitting 
a thesis on the assigned topic, must main- 
tain a high second group in all his studies 
that year, with a first group standing in 
the “major” field in which he is writ- 
ing his thesis. 

It should be noted that four hours of 
academic credit is given for the thesis, 
and for a work of research which in its 
final presentation is over 100 pages in 
length, as each of this year's theses is, 
this is not really generous. One can both 
understand why many more people en- 
tered the contest for the Senior Fellow- 
ships than completed the contest, and 
one can also appreciate the academic 
effort required by those two men to 
complete the work they started. We of 
The Seminarian would like not only to 
congratulate Mr. Nelson and Mr. Boice, 
but also to thank Dr. Fritsch and Dr. 
Metzger for writing the reviews at the 
time of year when both students and pro- 
fessors treasure time. 


Parker Presents Best Paper 

Koinonia has announced that Thomas 
D. Parker, teaching fellow in theology, 
presented the best paper during the past 
academic year. Parker's paper on Karl 
Marx will be printed in a forth coming 
issue of the Princeton Seminary Bulletin, 
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Letters to the Editor 


To The Seminarian: 


The time has come to rally a defense 
for the course Religion, Society, and the 
Individual. It is astonishing that so 
many students have been so_ closed- 
minded in their appraisal of this course. 


It is equally astonishing that so few have 


preceived its true value and risen to de- 


fend it against the frequent and often 


ignorant attacks. The time has come to 
begin doubting our doubts, and to resist 
those who seek to lay waste this socio- 
logical vineyard! 

Arise, O blessed Blizzard! Arise, ye 
sons of sociology! Wild boars have in- 
vaded thy vineyard! 

Certain boars are angered because the 
vineyard is not theological enough to 
suit them. Unable to find theological 
grapes in a sociological vineyard, they 
damn the vineyard and trample its grapes. 


But in so doing they miss the whole 


point of the vineyard. Its purpose is to 
acquaint these boars with a certain 
theoretical approach in the sociology of 


religion, and with the kinds of results 


that may be expected from it. It is 
emphatically not a course in practical 


_ theology. 


Other wild boars are snorting because 
they have not yet learned to appreciate 
the vineyard’s technical terminology and 
schematic analysis. In other words, they 


Campus Appointments 
And Election Results 
Announced for 1963-64: 


Election results and appointments for 
the next academic year have been an- 
nounced. 


Elected from the present middler class 
for the coming year senior officers are: 
president Ronald White, Jr., vice prest- 
dent Daniel Prentice, secretary Donna 
Moros, and treasurer Paul Messineo. 


The next year middler class officers 
will include Howard Friend, Jr., presi- 
dent; Dwyn Mounger, vice president; 
Eloise Clever, secretary; and Douglas 
Loving, treasurer. 


Appointed as headwaiter is George 
Morey, as assistant headwaiters Ronald 
Richardson and Richard Ford. 


The Koinonia Fellowship executive 
committee will consist of Graeme Grif- 
fin, chairman; Akira Demura, Biblical 
department; Theron Nease, practical de- 
partment; D'Arcy Wood, theology de- 
partment; and Donald Borchert, ex-of- 
ficio. 


Crane Accepts National Post 


do not like diagrams and big words; they 
think that these are silly ways of saying 
what any wild boar already knows. But 
they fail to remember that all modern 
science has grown out of a greater re- 
finement of language and a schematic 
analysis of the subject matter. More 
than that, they fail to preceive the de- 
gree of sophistication already achieved 
in this field, and the importance of such 
refinement for significant empirical re- 
search in the future. 


Still other boars are ravaging the young 
and tender vineyard because they cannot 
find any grapes at all. They can find 
only a theory which they think is so 
much complicated common sense, hav- 
ing nothing to offer anyone, and un- 
likely to show much improvement. They 
are in notable company, for they come 
from a long line of wild boars who have 
a history of invading new vineyards, 
snorting at the first feeble shoots, and 
trampling upon them in the name of 
common sense, the status quo, or God. 
They forget that even wild boars are 
not born full grown. Perhaps also they 
fear that the vineyard may produce wild 
grapes.. So they appoint themselves 
vinedressers and begin pruning and cast- 
ing into the fire. 


O foolish boars! Who has bewitched 
you? Having begun in ignorance, will you 
now end in folly? How long shall you 
be with us? How long shall you persist? 


Rise up, O true vinedressers! Rise up! 


WILD BOAR HUNTER 
(Rodney J. Hunter) 


To the seminary community: 


On behalf of the Presbyterian Church 
of East Africa, | express my very sincere 
gratitude to the Princeton seminary com- 
munity and all other friends who have 
contributed so generously to meet one 
of the very basic needs in the Presby- 
terian Church in Kenya today. I am 
sure that all those who have shared in 
this project have done so because the 
love of Christ controls them and not 
through any other compulsion. If we 
believe that actions speak louder than 
words, no doubt that your gift will speak 
both to young and old in Kenya. 


Let me assure you that this gift will 
take a prominent place in the work of 
our church. We will be able to train 
church leaders who will take responsi- 
bility in various fields of her work. The 
young will be able to get a more ade- 
quate Christian education with the help 
of this gift. My special gratitude goes 


Named as director of the office of 
adult work for the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. is Sidney D. Crane. Head- 
quarters of the office is Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Crane, a teaching fellow at Princeton 
Seminary while doing doctoral work, has 
been an instructor in English Bible since 
1961. He received the Doctor of The- 
ology degree in 1962. 


Born in the Belgian Congo and edu- 
cated in mission schools there, he re- 
turned to the United States to enter 
Davidson College where he was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa and earned his Bache- 
lors degree. He received his Bachelor 
of Divinity degree from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia in 1943 and 
a Master of Theology degree in 1948 
from Princeton Seminary. 


From 1952 to 1959 Crane was minis- 
ter of the Woods Memorial Presbyterian 
Church of Severna Park, Maryland and 
from 1948 to 1952 was with the West- 
minster Foundation of Philadelphia. 





ener D. Crane 





to all the members of the stewardship 
committee who spent much time to 
help present our need. No doubt the 
treasurer of this committee has been very 
busy. 

“The rendering of this service not 
only supplies the wants of the saints but 
also overflows in many thanksgivings 
to God” (If Cor. 9:12). May God bless 
you all and increase your resources and 
the spirit of generosity as you participate 
in the spreading of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Savior. 


Sincerely, 
Bernard Muindi 
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Old Testament 


(Continued from Page 1) 

from well-selected works of Old ‘Testa- 
ment scholars. The message of social 
and economic justice was firmly rooted 
in the redemptive Yahwism of Mosaic 
covenant, and it continued to serve as 
the ethic by which each Hebrew governed 
his social and economic life in the period 
of the tribal amphictyony. With the 
coming of the monarchy, Mosaic Yah- 
wism, with its emphasis on social justice 
and individual rights, was pushed into 
the background. Power politics and reli- 
gious syncretism gave rise to social in- 
justice and the suppressing of the rural 
areas. 


It was in this environment that the 
prophetic strain, which had been a part 
of the original Mosaic covenant with its 
emphasis upon a Yahwism which guar- 
anteed social and economic justice, came 
again to the surface in the teachings of 
men like Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. The strong prophetic de- 
nunciation of social and economic in- 
justices stems from the prophets’ faith 
in a righteous and holy God. Because 
of this stubborn faith, the prophets could 
proclaim a New Age when _ justice, 
righteousness and truth would prevail in 
the hearts of men. 


We extend our congratulations to Mr. 
Nelson for this excellent piece of work, 
and our best wishes go with him as he 
begins his graduate studies in Old Testa- 
ment next year. 


New Testament 


(Continued from Page 1) 
petitor decided to withdraw near the close 
of the period. 

The prize-winning thesis, written by 
Mr. James M. Boice, deals with the sub- 
ject under the following main headings: 
The Old Testament background; the 
teachings of Jesus Christ concerning im- 
mortality according to the synoptic gos- 
pels; the Pauline doctrine concerning 
immortality; “eternal life” in the writings 
of John; and the doctrines of the apos- 
tolic fathers concerning immortality. The 
author's conclusions and appendix on the 
question, “Did Christ descend to Hades?” 
round out this 185 page thesis. 


Mr. Boice's Fellowship thesis is a 
meritorious piece of work. It is a com- 
prehensive and informed survey of the 
material bearing on the subject. The 
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—The Week Ahead— 


Sunday, May 12 


11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 
Dean Gordon 


Monday, April 13 
1:30 p.m. Graduate Student Elections: 
Stevenson Lounge 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 


Patrick A. Johnson 


Tuesday, May 14 
10:00 a.m. Chapel Leader: Dean Hom- 
righausen 


5:10 p.m. Second Semester Classes End, 
Reading Period Begins 


7:45 p.m. Spring Musicale, Oratorio 
Choir, Miller Chapel 


10:00 p.m. Evening — Prayer 
Jack A. Schutte 


Leader: 


Wednesday, May 15 
2:00 p.m. History Department Meet- 





writer also provides a_ well-balanced 
evaluation of the several types of 
eschatological teaching current in the first 
centuries of the history of the church. 


> 


Brookes Will Speak 


In Campus Center 


On Thursday Evening 


On Thursday, May 16th, Dr. Edgar 
Brookes is flying up from Durham, N. C. 
to address the students of Princeton Sem- 
inary at 6:45 p.m. in the Campus Cen- 
ter Auditorium. His subject will be the 
Church and racial problem in South 
Africa. 


Dr. Brookes is a member of the Liberal 
Party in South Africa. This is the party 
to which Alan Paton belongs, and with 
Alan Paton, Dr. Brookes is probably the 
most outstanding South African to op- 
pose the Nationalist Government of Dr. 
Verwoerd radically on Christian grounds. 
Like Alan Paton he is also an Episco- 
palian. 


Dr. Brookes once taught at Pretoria’s 
Afrikaner University According to one 
story the students there tarred and 
feathered him for his political views. For 


ing: Student Council Room 


3:00 p.m. Professional Studies Com- 
mittee Meeting: Dean’s Of- 
fice 


4:00 p.m. Reception honoring exhibi- 
‘ton opening “The Book of 
Books: The English Bible 
and its Antecedents”: The 
Princeton University Library 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Theodore O. M. Wills 


Thursday, May 16 


6:45 p.m. Ecumenical Mission Fellow- 
ship: Professor E. Brookes, 
Campus Center Auditorium 


10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
Sandy Thomas 
Sunday, May 19 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel Service: 


The Reverend Howard Thur- 
man, Dean, The Boston Uni- 
versity Chapel 


many years he has been Professor of po- 
litical science at Natal University in 
South Africa. He is teaching in the po- 
litical science department of Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, this semester. He has 
written a number of books, including 
“The City of God and the Politics of 
Crisis.”. An important work which he 
wrote in collaboration with J. B. Ma- 
caulay in 1958, called “Civil Liberty in 
South Africa” traced the downfall of 
civil liberty and the rule of law in the 
Union of South Africa. 


The meeting will be open to university 
students and the public. 





Graduate Students 
To Vote Monday 


The election of a graduate student 
representative to the new Student 
Council for the academic year 1963- 
64 will take place next Monday, May 
13 at 1:30 pm. in the Stevenson 
Lounge. 


All graduate students are eligible to 
vote and eligible for election. Nomin- 
ations will be received at the meeting. 
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James H. Nichols Will Deliver Alumni Day Address 
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Officers Are Elected 
By Wives’ Fellowship 


The Student Wives’ Fellowship has an- 
nounced the election of the following of- 
ficers for the coming year. Pictured left 
to right include: president Jeanne Steph- 
enson, advisor Mrs. James I. McCord, 
wives course chairman Mary Watson, so- 
cial service chairman Louise Caldwell, fel- 
lowship chairman Stephanie Owen, sec- 
retary-treasurer Karen Lutz, public rela- 
tions chairman Betty Ann Sullivan, vice 
president Beverly Brooks, and social chair- 
man Vivian Leforge. 


Following dinner at Springdale on May 

8, the outgoing president Judith Simpson 

stressed the need for conscious effort on 

part of the members to include their 

spiritual lives in their conversations and 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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at Final Meetin g 


“Integrity of Ministry” 
Is Conference Theme 


On Practical Theology 


Meeting on the campus from June 3 
through 6 will be the Sesquicentennial 
Conference of the Department of Prac- 
tical Theology, under the chairmanship of 
Donald Macleod, professor of homiletics. 


The theme of the conference is “The 
Integrity of the Ministry Today.” Giving 
the keynote address at 7:45 p.m. on Mon- 
day will be Dr. Carl Michalson, professor 
of theology at Drew Theological Sem- 
inary. His address will be entitled “The 
Meaning of Integrity in the Ministry.” 

Tuesday at 9 a.m. George A. Burtrick, 
visiting lecturer at the Garrett Theologi- 

(Continued on page 3) 


James H. Nichols, professor of modern 
European church history, will be the fea- 
tured speaker who will deliver the “Chal- 
lenge to the Church” address on Monday, 
June 10, in conjunction with Alumni 
Day activities. 

The day before Commencement at 
Princeton Seminary has been designated 
for the past two years as “Alumni Day.” 
High point in the program is the eve- 
ning banquet when members of the class 
of 1963, and their wives, will be guests of 
the seminary and will be welcomed into 
the Alumni Association by National 
President, Clifford G. Pollock of the 
Class of 1937. W. Richard Foster, Senior 
Class President, will respond. The gradu- 
ating group will thereby join 5,078 liv- 
ing alumni who are now serving in every 
state of this country and in 75 other lands. 


An experiment made last year in ex- 
panding the activities of the Monday to 
encourage wider participation was so 
well received that it will be a continuing 
part of annual reunions. In addition to 
the “five year” class reunions at the din- 
ner table there will be addresses and lec- 
tures to which all guests on the campus 
as well as alumni are invited. Members of 
the families of graduating seniors are 
most welcome. 


The program for June 10 is as follows: 


9:45 to 10 A.M. Morning Chapel led 
by a representative of the Alumni 
Council. 


10:30 to 11:30 Address by Arthur M. 
Adams, (P.T.S. 1934), Dean of 
Field Education and Professor of 
Practical Theology. Miller Chapel 


11:45 to 12:30 Reunioning classes meet 
in assigned campus rooms 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon in the Campus 
Center Dining Room with an ad- 
dress by President McCord on the 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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A Note of Appreciation 


The final copy of The Seminarian has been printed for the academic year 
1962-63, and since the first issue for the year was published on September 25, 
1962, two semesters have evaporated. 


In addition to those persons listed as the editorial staff, many people have 
made valuable contributions to this year’s publication. I want to thank at 
this time Gerald Borchert, Williarn Craig and Robert George who have all 
nelped with the proof-reading of the paper this past year. Proof-reading is a 
very unrewarding but necessary task, and for their generous contribution of 
ime and energy I am grateful. 

I also want to thank Ted Fiske who introduced me to The Seminarian dur- 
ing my junior year while he was Editor-in-Chief. He made especially valuable 
contributions to the humor issue of January 25, 1963. 

Jim Boice must be particulary acknowledged, for while he was Editor-in- 
Chief last year I gained insights concerning the role of the paper on our 
campus, and discovered its potential and its limitations, while I worked as 
associate editor under him. This year he has remained a steadfast friend, in 
spite of my errors, and has given valuable advice and assistance. 


The End and the Beginning 


As three years of theological study draw to an end for members of the 
senior class, and as the plans for a new way of life are beginning to take 
shape, there may be some who are raising questions concerning the relation- 
ship of the old to the new. Field work has already raised the question in the 
minds of most men: what is the relation between what I have been doing in 
seminary and what I will be doing in my church vocation? 


Since I am in this same tension, I can hardly offer an authoritative answer. 
Yet, if seniors were asked why they. came to seminary, many might 
offer the practical answer that it is impossible to be ordained in the Presbyter- 
rian Church unless you have graduated from an accredited seminary. 


While we have been involved in field work situations, we may not have 
been preaching, and thus we may have felt that our education did not really 
have a chance to be tested. Although most of the material we receive at 
seminary will have its most immediate effect in our effort to preach the gospel, 
the fact that preaching will occupy no more than 20” of our time in its 
preparation and execution may cause some apprehension in retrospect con- 
cerning our seven years of college and seminary preparation. 

Because of the increased level of education among the laity within many 
congregations, perhaps a higher level of education among the clergy needs 
to be required. We must not, however, be misled to believe that the power 
of education will be any substitute for the power of the preaching of the 
gospel. 

Several years ago the purpose of theological education was to thoroughly 
acquaint students with the contents of the Bible. Now a thorough knowledge 
of the Bible is a prerequisite for entrance to seminary, and one is hard pressed 
to explain exactly the purpose of seminary education. If I were required to 
give a summary statement, it might be that we are trained to be culture- 
critics from a biblical perspective, or a prophet, but not many churches would 
invite a man to be their pastor if he fancied himself a prophet. 

Our seniors leave seminary trained, I believe, to be prophets. They are sent 
incognito, as pastors. This may be one root of the confusion over the relation 
between our theological training, and our anticipated vocation. We can only 
pray that both spiritual gifts can be manifested in the same man. 
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Reading Room Hours 


During the exam period Thursday, May 
23 through Friday, May 31, the Reigner 
Education Reading Room will be open 
weekday afternoons only from 1:30 to 
5:00 p.m. It will be closed nights and 
Saturdays. 

The Reading Room will be closed from 
Saturday, June 1 through Saturday, June 
8. It will re-open the week of June 10 on 
a regular summer schedule. 


Miscellaneous Notes 


Seniors should note that all orders for 
senior pictures should be placed at the 
Publicity Office in Hodge Hall by May 
17 at the very latest. 


E. Peter Geitner has been appointed 
as Athletic Director of the seminary for 
the academic year 1963-1964. 


Elected as the graduate student repre- 
sentative to the student council for the 
next academic year is Gary Greth. 


Chapel on May 20, Monday, will be 
lead by Jack Maxwell and music will be 
provided by a special brass quartet. 


Words of Profit 


Last Thursday Charles T. Fritsch be- 
came the first faculty pitcher to win a 
softball game in the annual student-fac- 
ulty competition. Fritsch, who had good 
control of both his fast ball and curve, 
now stands at a record of 1 and 0. He 
was supported by a 14-hit attack, includ- 
ing a slashing single by Graeme Griffin, 
whose defensive tactics in center field 
were truly unique. 

The swiftness afoot manifested by the 
faculty “go-go” team was illustrated by 
James I. McCord’s daring base running. 
Although he was 0 and 1 for the day, he 
nevertheless picked up an rbi. This is 
undoubtedly a proper point to commend 
the objectivity of the officiating staff. 

The final score was 10-4, the losing 
pitcher being Carol Reller (now 0-1 in 
student-faculty softball competition ). The 
hand-picked regulars who comprised the 
student team are to be heartily congratu- 
lated for their politeness on the field and 
at the plate. 
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The Eye of God 


By Ernest O. Norqutst 
Class of 1949 


_ The ancient parlor boasts TV 

_ Winds no longer pierce the cracks 

In fact there are no cracks at all, 

_ Manure no longer spots block pavements 

_ Sparrows look elsewhere for their fill. 

_ Even bishops bathe their cars on Sabbaths 

_ And children play the market 

_ While governments play God 

_ And schools teach only in free time. 

_ Young things wed casually in drive-ins 

|... The light flickers and is dim. 

_ What does God say to all this? 

Does He know? I ask you, does He care? 

Is His eye upon us in our deeds and 
dreams 

Or is it a mark smeared on the barn 

To keep crows from stealing corn? 

Are sparrows watched? Can billions fall 

and no one cares now, not even God: 

Have atom fakirs brought us to the end, 

Or have we just begun? God knows... 

Is this the plan? Is there no other way; 

No all-defining, fully-tested, one and only 

Teaching that can settle all accounts 

And stay our immolation. 

If not, we must go on with stress 

Seeking, without ever knowing 

All that the score-card says. 

If so, things would be too clear! 

Babies would not need to cry. 

The future would be as the past, 

The past and present without travail. 

Churches could but redeem the good 

Confirm the evil in hypocrisy 

Or perhaps they could close up, 

Tithes go to other tills 

And all the bills be paid. 

No! No! Let there be anguish, mistakes 

And let us learn forgiveness 

And the new shape in clay vessels. 

Let all sparrows fly unafraid .. . 

Tell them, tell them, God's eye 

Is still upon them for the moment. 

The soul still needs the spire, 

And the Sufferer still calls 

For fishermen and tax collectors 

Telling them now to write Congress 

De-segregate the table, preach 

The repentent waging of peace 

But above all — to follow Him! 

Bow then, and let knees confess surrender 

Sing praise to God for our parole 

Rise now and speak so loudly 

That the high walls crack... 

For there is time, as of the moment. 





Meanwhile, the lawn must be cut, 

Beds made, groceries put away 

And letters answered before they fade. 

BUT LET THE HEART BE QUIET 

FOR THE EYE OF GOD IS NOT SO 
BLIND 

AS SOME BRIGHT FOOLS MAY 
THINK! 
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Church and Society Committee 


Discusses Birmingham Crisis; 


Farmer To Speak Wednesday 





Ministry Conference 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cal Seminary, will deliver the sermon. 
James I. McCord will lead the worship. 
This chapel service will be followed by 
a 10 am. lecture entitled “Integrity in 
Preaching” which will be given by Dr. 
John Knox, professor of New Testament 
at Union Seminary, New York. An 11:15 
a.m. panel will consist of Bryant Kirk- 
land, Conrad Massa, William Wisemand, 
and E. L. Elson. 


Tuesday afternoon will be marked by 
informal discussions (2:00 p.m.), a panel 
discussion (4:00 p.m.), a community 
artists series (8:00 p.m.) and an address 
by Malcolm Boyd, Episcopal chaplain at 
Wayne State University in Detroit, en- 
titled “Mass Media’ which will focus 
upon current issues in the ministry. 


The Wednesday, June 5, chapel sery- 
ice at 9:00 a.m. will be lead by Donald 
Macleod and will have George A. Butt- 
rick as preacher. Following a 10:00 a.m. 
lecture “Integrity in Worship” by Horton 
Davies of Princeton University, a panel 
will meet consisting of Hageman, Davies, 
F. S. Brenner, and Carl Reimers. The 3:00 
p.m. current issues in the ministry ad- 
dress, entitled “Healing” will be given by 
Robert Bonthius, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Assembly committee on healing. A 
4:00 p.m. panel will follow this address. 


Again on Thursday, Buttrick will preach 
at the 9:00 a.m. chapel service. W. J 
Beeners will lead in worship. The 10:00 
a.m. lecture, “Integrity in Pastoral Care’ 
will be delivered by Seward Hiltner, 
which will be followed by an 11:15 
panel consisting of E. G. Homrighausen, 
S. Hiltner, James G. Emerson, and Rob- 
ert Foulkes. 


The 2:00 p.m. informal discussion 
groups will be lead by G. Buttrick and S. 
Hiltner. The 3:00 p.m. current issues in 
the ministry lecture will be given by 
Reuel Howe, Head of the Institute for 
Advanced Pastoral Studies at Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. His topic is “Middle 
Years.” A panel discussion at 4:00 p.m. 
on Thursday will conclude the conference. 
The panel will be composed of D. 
Campbell Wyckoff, Reuel Howe, Paul 
Maves, and Miss Myrl Jean Hughes. 


“The only acceptable approach we as 
northern sympathizers can assume is that 
we are as guilty as any other Americans 
for the situation that exists, and ask, in 
this posture of deeply felt responsibiliry, 
what we can do concretely to demon- 
strate our Christian concern.” David 
Cassie, chairman of the Church and So- 
ciety committee, opened a special meet- 
ing of the committee with these words. 
Present also were students from the 
South who were asked to come that we 
might learn more accurately of the con- 
ditions as they exist in Birmingham. Mr. 
Al Tyson, pastor of the A.M-E. church 
in Princeton, and Mr. Benjamin Ander- 
son, pastor of Witherspoon Presbyterian 
church, presented information they had 
collected from friends and colleagues in 
Birmingham, and offered suggestions as 
to what productive courses of action 
might be adopted. 

The students from Birmingham and 
environs agreed to write their pastors 
and church officials with regard to the 
action they might be taking towards 
easing the tension, which since the time 
of the meeting has involved needless 
bloodshed and misery. Peter Marshall, 
Peter Pillsbury, and Miller Newton took 
steps to see what the stated clerks of the 
UP-USA and US churches planned to do 
as they considered the matter with the 
presbyteries involved. 

Perhaps the most significant result of 
the meeting was securing James Farmer, 
Executive Director of C.O.R.E., to speak 
at a meeting open to all students and 
interested citizens on next Wednesday 
night, 22 May, at eight o'clock p.m. in 
the Campus Center Auditorium. Mr. 
Farmer is, and has been the chief train- 
ing officer for the non-violent demon- 
strations in Birmingham. All who are 
concerned with the possibility of our 
being of service to the peaceful integra- 
tion of men and women in Birmingham 
are encouraged to attend. 


Garden Club Award 


The Garden Club of New Jersey is 
awarding a Certificate of Civic Achieve- 
ment for Landscape Design to Speer Li- 
brary in recognition of the attractiveness 
of the grounds surrounding the library. 

Receiving the award will be Thomas 
W. Brian, superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, who designed the land- 
scape for Speer. 
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Alumni Day Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Long Range Plans of the Sem- 
inary 


NM 
' 
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A representative or representatives 
of each of the four departments 
and of instruction will discuss “Liv- 

ing Issues in Theology” as focused 
3-4 by their particular discipline. 


(The schedule of these classes 
in Stuart Hall will be available 
to all alumni and students’ guests 
on that morning at the registra- 
tion table in the foyer of the 
Campus Center). 

These two successive elective hours 

have been planned by the Chair- 

men of each of the departments. 


4:30 - 5:30 President and Mrs. McCord 
welcome students, alumni, and 
their guests to a reception at 
Springdale. 

6:00 P.M. The Annual Alumni Banquet 


-45 P.M. Dr. James Hastings Nichols 
presents a “Challenge to the 
Church” address in the Campus 
Center auditorium. As one of 
three Presbyterian ministers at the 
recent Vatican Council, he will re- 
flect upon this area of current and 
unique relationships. 

David L. Crawford, Secretary of the 
Seminary, has planned the program with 
the thought that it will not only permit 
alumni who graduated several decades 
ago to meet new members of the Prince- 
ton faculty, but it will be an opportunity 
for parents and friends coming for the 
prolonged commencement weekend to do 
sO. 

The “Twenty Five Year Class” of 1938 
has 79 members now in residence in 24 
states and 9 countries. This will be the 
first major reunion for the class of 1958 
and their representatives are now in 23 
states and 5 countries. 

All who have matriculated at Prince- 
ton Seminary in whatever program of 
studies, whether or not a degree was 
awarded, receive publications from the 
seminary and are considered members of 
the Alumni body. 

This past year area alumni reunions 
have been held in Denver, Colorado; St. 
Louis, Missouri; Chicago, Illinois; Dallas, 
Texas; Los Angeles, California; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
New York City, New York; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; The San Francisco Bay Area, Cal- 
ifornia; Belfast, Ireland; Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

Through its participation in the Ann- 
ual Roll Call the Alumni Association 
this year and last assisted in procuring 
furnishings and equipment for the new 
Center of Continuing Education. 


~~ 


THE SEMINARIAN 


— The 


Sunday, May 19 
11:00 am. University Chapel Service: 
The Reverend Howard Thur- 
man, Dean of the Chapel, 
Boston University 
Monday, May 20 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer: Special Mu- 
sic: Brass Group 


Tuesday, May 21 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 


Wednesday, May 22 
11:30 am. Admissions Committee: 
Dean's Office. 
2:30 p.m. Final Public Oral Examuina- 
tion of John Killinger for 
the degree of Doctor of 


Theology, Alexander Hall 
Parlor 
3:00 p.m. Joint Meeting — Student 


Council and Community 
Life Committee, Stevenson 
Lounge 
7:00 p.m. Senior Faculty Meeting: 
Board Room, Speer Library 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer Leader: 
James S. A. Cunningham 
Thursday, May 23 
10:00 p.m. Evening Prayer 
Sunday, May 26 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel 
Dean Gordon 
Tuesday, May 28 
2:00 p.m. Doctoral Studies Committee, 
President's Room 
Wednesday, May 29 
1:30 p.m. Professional Studies 
mittee: Dean’s Office 
3:00 p.m. Practical Department: Board 
Room 
Sunday, June 2 
11:00 a.m. University Chapel 


Service: 


Com- 


Service: 


Week Ahead 


MAY 17, 1963 





The Reverend George Mor- 
gan, Chaplain, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute 
Monday, June 3 
7:45 p.m. Sesquicentennial — Practical 
Department Conference Be- 
‘gins. 

Tuesday, June 4 
Sesquicentennial Practical 
Department Conference 

Wednesday, June 5 
Sesquicentennial Practical 
Department Conference 

9:00 am. General Faculty Meeting: 
Board Room, Speer Library 
7:45 p.m. Community Artist Series 
Concert: Tucky Ramus and 
Suzanne Rowles, Campus 

Center Auditorium 

Sunday, June 9 
4:00 p.m. Baccalaureate Service: The 
Reverend Dr. Paul J. Tillich 


The First Presbyterian 
Church 
Monday, June 10 
Alumni Day 
4:30 p.m. Reception at “Springdale” 


by President and Mrs. Mc- 
Cord 
6:00 p.m. Alumni Banquet and Meet- 
ing, The Campus Center 
7:45 p.m. “Challenge to the Church” 


Address, Campus Center 
Auditorium 
Tuesday, June 11 
10:30 arm. 151st Annual Commence- 


ment: The Reverend Dr. 

James Iley McCord, The 

Princeton University Chapel 
Wednesday, June 12 

9:00 a.m. Senior Faculty Meeting, 


Board Room, Speer Library 





Wives’ Fellowship 


(Continued from Page 1) 
activities, lest the purpose of the fellow- 
ship be obscured by business matters. 
On each Wednesday evening for the 
remainder of the academic year the new- 
ly elected council will attend planning 
sessions. 


Family Service Plans 
Annual Meeting Here 


The Family Service of Princeton will 
hold its annual meeting on May 21 from 
8 to 9:30 p.m. in the Campus Center 
Auditorium. Students and faculty are in- 
vited to attend a play entitled “Broken 
Circle’ by Nora Sterling. The play 
which concerns marriage counseling, will 
be followed by a panel discussion. 





Xerox 914 Copier 


Available to students as well as 
the faculty, it has been announced, is 
the Xerox 914 copier. This machine 
is located in the office of the registrar. 


Ir has been noted that the copying 
should not infringe with any copyright. 
The service can be used for notes and 
papers. Copying from books should 
be done through the library. 

Although the copy is permanent, 
the process is not always economical, 
and thus should be used only when 
cheaper than making a stencil for the 
mimeographing of materials. 

Costs for students per page is 10 
cents self-operated and 15 cents with 
the machine staff-operated. 
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